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PEEFACE. 



rriHE following work is designed to afford a concise 
but comprehensive view of the subjects included in 
Natural and Revealed Theology. The form and order 
in which these subjects are presented have approved 
themselves to the Author, as the result of the studies 
of many years ; and he is not without hope that their 
treatment will be found to be adapted to the requirements 
of the present day. 

It has long been his conviction that, in addition to 
elaborate works on Theology, there is needed a Manual 
of comparatively small compass, which might be used 
by Local Preachers and Sunday-School Teachers, in 
seeking to qualify themselves for their important duties. 
The more direct preparation for those duties is, of course, 
to be found in the devout and earnest study of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves ; but it must be of great advantage 
to all engaged in these departments of Church-work, 
to have a comprehensive view of the noble science of 
Theology. Such a Manual the Author has endeavoured 
to provide. 



VI PREFACE. 

Among the elaborate works on Theology to which 
allusion has been made, the Author would assign the 
highest place to the Rev. Dr. Pope's ^ Compendium of 
Christian Theology/ published in three volumes, octavo ; 
and it may be permitted to him here to express the 
value which he has long placed on the friendship of 
that profound theologian. But while the work of 
Dr. Pope is invaluable to Ministers and those who are 
studying for the ministry, it is too large and expensive 
for those whose wants the Author has attempted to 
meet. 

In the quotations made from the New Testament, the 
Revised Version has been invariably followed. It would 
be unsuitable here to discuss the merits of that Version ; 
but there can be little question that it presents the results 
of the ripest and most exact scholarship reverently 
directed to the faithful exhibition of the precise import 
of the words of the Sacred Writers. In citing passages, 
therefore, in support of the positions of Revealed 
Theology, it seemed proper uniformly to adhere to it, 
although in a few cases the Author would have him- 
self preferred the rendering of the Authorised Version. 

In the first Part of this Manual, which presents a 
condensed view of Natural Theology, the Author has 
been glad to enrich his pages with some striking quota- 
tions from Bishop Ellicott, Canon Liddon, the Rev. 
Eustace R. Conder, and Professor Wace. He would 
especially commend the work of Mr. Conder, entitled 
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^ The Basis of Faith,' to the careful study of those who 
wish to understand the controversies of the present day, 
and to be assured of the firmness of the grounds on which 
Christian Theism reposes. 

H. W. Williams. 

24, Abbey Koad, 

St. John's Wood, London. 
Decemler^th, 1881. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

BELTGION — THE PUNDAMENTAX TEUTHS WHICH IT SUPPOSES. 

THE human mind has, in every age, turned to a Power above 
it, recognising, with greater or less distinctness, its depend- 
ence on a First Cause, its responsibility to a Moral Euler, and 
often seeking, amidst the changes and conscious dissatisfaction of 
earth, repose and blessedness in communion with the Divine. 
It is scarcely too much to say that there is an instinctive 
feeling of religion, which manifests itself in various modes, 
under the diverse circumstances of culture in which men are 
found. But while this religious feeling is, to some extent, 
vague and imperfect where the light of revelation does not 
shine, it becomes distinct and powerful where that light is 
welcomed, and the great Object of religion is apprehended in 
His glorious perfections and His relations to mankind. 

But, passing from the instinctive feeling of religion, let us 
consider the nature of religion. It is obvious that it iocludes 
some Jcnowledge of God, not, indeed, complete and perfect 
knowledge, for that is beyond the powers of any finite 
intellect, but still an apprehension, more or less correct and 
comprehensive, of His nature, His attributes. His government, 
and His relations to His creatures. On this knowledge the 
mind, in proportion as it is actuated by religious feeling, 
dwells with deep interest. All its habits of thought are 
moulded by a recognition of G-od and the principles of His 
government. But knowledge alone, however correct and 
extensive, is not religion. There must be the going forth of 
the heart towards God in those exercises of submission, reve- 
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rence, trost, and love which His character demands. Seligion 
implies a certain state of the affections assiduously cultivated 
and practically manifested. And while G-od Himself is primarily 
and directly the Object of the religious affections, the recognition 
of His relation to the whole family of man will cause the mind 
that cherishes these affections to regard with interest all around 
it, observing towards them those principles of justice, truth, 
and kindness which are pleasing to Him. Hence religion, 
while it has its seat in the soul itself, will naturally lead to, 
and may be said, indeed, to embrace, a course of practical 
obedience to the Divine will, and the faithful observance of the 
duties which devolve upon us in the several relations in which 
we stand. 

Any theory, then, which would make religion consist ex- 
clusively in knowledge, feeling, or conduct, is essentially 
defective. Religion implies the three things in combination, — 
the knowledge of God, the reverent, confiding, submissive love 
of God, and a course of obedience to His will. Canon Liddon 
has properly remarked, 'Religious life is more than feeling, 
since feeling may be physical, misdirected, selfish. It is more 
than knowledge, which, even if it be complete and accurate, 
may fail to govern the moral nature. It is more than obedience 
to a moral code, because such obedience, if sufficiently complete 
to be religious, already implies relations to the Lawgiver. And 
yet religion is feeling ; it is mental illumination ; it is especially 
moral effort ; because it is that which implies, and comprehends, 
and combines them all. It is the sacred bond, freely accepted, 
generously, enthusiastically, persistently welcomed, whereby 
the soul engages to make a continuous expenditure of its 
highest powers in attaching itself to the Personal Source and 
Object of its being. It is the tie by which the soul binds itself 
to God, its true Friend.'* 

The nature of religion having thus been considered, it 
becomes us next to inquire into the fundamental truths which 
it supposes, viewing them, in the first instance, apart from the 

♦ * Some Elements of Religion/ Lect. I., pp. 20, 21. 
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discoveries of revelation. It is not, indeed, contended that 
these truths were, in the first instance, reasoned out by the 
human mind, left altogether to its own resources. The history 
of our race suggests a different conclusion ; and surely, assum- 
ing the existence of an intelligent Author of nature and Euler 
of mankind, there is no antecedent improbability in His reveal- 
ing Himself to men, but very much to suggest that He would 
do so. Bishop Butler, in the first Part of his invaluable work, 
which treats of the Analogy of Natural Eeligion to the con- 
stitution and course of Nature, expressly guards against the 
supposition that the truths which it embraces were originally 
discovered by human reasoning. 'As there is no hint or 
intimation in history,' he says, *that this system was first 
reasoned out; so there is express historical or traditional 
evidence, as ancient as history, that it was taught first by 
revelation.'* In the second Part of his work he reverts to 
the subject : — ' There does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned out ; bat 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side, 
that it came into the world by revelation.' t 

Again, it is not assumed that every man may now reason 
out for himself the great fundamental truths which lie at the 
basis of religion; but only that the nature of man and the 
constitution of the world around us really afford sufficient 
ground for the acceptance and firm belief of these truths, 
even independently of revelation. We may again quote the 
words of Bishop Butler : — ' It is impossible to say who would 
have been able to have reasoned out that whole system which 
we call natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of 
superstition; but there is certainly no ground to affirm that 
the generality could: if they could, there is no sort of pro- 
bability that they would.' % 

What, then, are the fundamental truths of natural religion ? 
They are the existence of God, the spiritual nature of man, 

* * Analogy,' Part I., ch. vi. -j- * Analogy,' Part II., ch. ii. 

{ * Analogy,' Part II., ch. i. 
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the fact that we are placed under a moral administr 
and a future state of rewards and punishments. Thes 
the subjects which we propose first to consider, regs 
them in the light shed on them by our own conscioi; 
and by the world around us ; and then we may advan 
the clearer and ampler discoveries of the Christian revelat 




CHAPTEE II. 

THE EXISTENCE OF (K)D — THE AEGUMENT FEOM THE GENEEAX 
CONSENT OF MANKIND, AND FBOM THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
IJNIVEESE. 

THE primary truth of religion is the existence of God, — ^the 
Hying Personal G-od, who stands in most intimate relations 
to us, and, indeed, to the whole universe of being. What is 
the evidence, we have to ask, apart from revelation, on which 
this truth reposes ? 

In replying to this, we would put aside that which has been 
termed the a jpriori argument, as wholly inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. It is surely not for us to attempt to demon- 
strate by antecedent considerations the necessity of the 
Divine existence. We must rest on other proofs suggested 
by our experience and observation. 

One of these is the common consent of mankind. The fact 
of this consent has sometimes been called in question ; and it 
must be admitted that there have been some, in almost every 
age, who have denied the existence of an intelligent and 
almighty Author of nature. But the instances are compara- 
tively rare; and even when there has not been a distinct 
apprehension of God in His essential perfections, there has 
been an impression of a Power above us on which we are 
dependent. Bishop Ellicott, in his valuable little work en- 
titled ' Six Addresses on the Being of God,' has quoted the 
followiDg passage from a distinguished man of science, M. de 
Quatrefages : — * Obliged, in my course of instruction, to 
review all human races, I have sought atheism in the lowest 
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as well as the highest; I have nowhere met with it, except 
in individuals, or in more or less limited schools, such as those 
which existed in Europe in the last century, or which may 
still be seen at the present day.' * 

Assuming, then, as we are authorised to do, that the human 
mind is so constituted that it readily embraces, and even turns 
to, the idea of God, let us reflect on the evidential value of 
this fact. We do not put it forward as of ifcself conclusive ; 
but we contend that it possesses great weight, and should not 
be lightly passed over by any serious inquirer into this great 
subject. Canon Liddon properly remarks, ' The idea or pre- 
sentiment of God, everywhere rooted in the mind of man, is 
a fact sufficiently important to be treated as something better 
than a superstition by those who put forward any serious 
doctrine about human nature. A mental fact is as worthy 
of attention as any fact which can be appraised in a chemical 
laboratory or on the roof of an observatory. Cicero's state- 
ment that there is no nation so barbarous and wild as not to 
have believed in some divinity, is still, notwithstanding certain 
apparent exceptions, true. A nation of pure atheists is yet 
to be discovered. Unworthy and degraded as are many of 
the beliefs on the subject of a Higher Power that are to be 
found in the heathen world, some groping after the great 
Unseen, some tentative intuition, some shadowy belief there 
is to be found always and everywhere. Man thinks of a 
Higher Power as naturally as he thinks of the world around 
him, or of himself. . . . The spontaneous activity of his con- 
sciousness brings with it, contains in itself, the thought of 
One who is greater, if not also stronger, wiser, better than 
all else ; and that man should thus think of Him is of itself 
a presumption that He really exists.' f 

From this consideration we pass to the argument founded on 
the existence and general constitution of the universe around us, 
and of which we form a part. Three questions, as Bishop 

♦ Address II., p. 46. 

t ' Some Elements of Beligion,' Lecture II., pp. 49 — 51. 
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Ellicott has pointed out, force themselves on our attention. 
The first is, What was the beginning of the material world ? 
^ In the case of this earth,' he remarks, ' science is now ever 
more and more distinctly presenting to us the idea of a beginning 
of its existence, and that, too, at a time by no means so bound* 
lessly remote as it was once the habit of philosophy to assume. 
And this consideration, in the present position of the general 
argument, and especially in connection with the subject of 
Efficient Causation, will be found to be of the most serious 
moment. If there be a real beginning, the question at once 
arises, How, by whom, or by what, did that beginning take 
place ? It must have been by an agency external to what was 
begun. There must have been something that gave the first 
start ; for of all truths this is the most certain and indisputable, 
that in the realm of the inorganic world there is no such thing 
as self-originated force, any more than there is self-originated 

n^otion The . more distinctly that science demonstrates 

that, however far we may go backward, we must still come to a 
definite movement which must be called a beginning, the more 
distinctly does the question press itself home upon the mind — 
What was the true and efficient^cause of that beginning ? How 
did it originate ? The difficulty of the question is not in the 
slightest degree removed, nay, it is not even attenuated, by 
tracing back the history of matter to its earliest and most 
primordial condition. Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
the general truth of the nebular hypothesis ; let us suppose 
that we have gone backward into the depths of the eternity a 
parte ante, and are contemplating the primordial state, not of 
our solar system only, but of the whole material universe ; and 
let us suppose that we find it to be that which science frequently 
assumes it to have been,— rhighly diffused yet homogeneous nebu- 
losity. Of this we are told there are decided scientific indica- 
tions. . . . Well, and what then ? Why this, —that if there is 
to be any connection between that past and this present, 
some action must have taken place, however rudimental, which 
initiated change, and gave the first impulse to that primary 
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condensation or concentration out of which we are to conceive 
that heat was evolved, and bj which new material and 
dynamical relations were originated among the constituent 
parts. Season as we may, we can never escape from the prin- 
ciples which our own minds force upon us. However subtly, or, 
it may be, unconsciously, we may assume the moving principle, 
whether by postulating gravitation, attraction, or any other 
mode of starting initial movement, a careful examination of 
terms will always show that it has been assumed in some part 
of our premises. There will often be detected in our language 
just the implied push, pull, or squeeze, which was all that we 
may have lacked to start our universe, and by the tacit assump- 
tion of which we were unconsciously trying to obliterate that 
which is ineffaceable, — a beginning.' * 

. Then there are two other questions. How did life originate? 
It must have had a beginning; and it is now generally admitted, 
as a result of scientific investigation, that it cannot have pro- 
ceeded from non-living matter. And the third question is, 
How did mind originate ? Let us endeavour vividly to realise 
the powers of self-conscious mind, as possessed by man, — its 
powers of reflection, of memory, of varied emotion, and especially 
of will ; and it will appear impossible that it was brought into 
existence or developed from unconscious matter. This, at 
least, is certain, that while its origination by a Personal God, 
possessed of infinite intelligence, of all right affections, and of 
volition directing and giving effect to infinite resources, meets 
all the requirements of the case, every other supposition is 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. We may again quote from 
Bishop EUicott : — * The only force, as has been justly said, 
which is directly given and immediately known to us, is our 
own will-force ; our knowledge of all other forces is mediate, 
and by logical inference. What then is there unreasonable in 
saying, that, in passing from what we know to what we don't 
know, and in seeking for the Efficient Cause of all things with 
such light as we have at our disposal, the most natural idea we 
* * Six Addresses on the Being of God,* Address III., pp. 59 — 64. 
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can form is of an all-powerful Will, or, in more simple terms, 
of an all-powerful Being with whom to will is to execute? 
Such a conception not only helps us to understand the beginning 
of the universe, especially when under the form in which we 
have already considered it, but also gives some reasonable 
account and explanation of the two other beginnings — viz., of 
life and mind, both of which, as we have seen, are to be 
accounted for.' * 



* ( 



Address HI.,* pp. 75, 76. 



CHAPTEE m. 

TUB EXISTENCE OP GOD — THE AEGUMENT FEOM DESIGN AS 

EVINCED THBOUGHOUT NATITEE. 

WE have already considered the presumptive evidence of the 
existence of an Almighty Creator and Euler afforded by 
the common consent of mankind ; and the argument which may 
be legitimately founded on the existence and constitution of 
the universe around us, aild of which we form a part. The 
beginning of material nature, the beginning of life, and the 
beginning of mind, can only be satisfactorily accounted for by 
referring them to a Supreme Mind, with whom is the fountain 
of life, and from whom all intelligence proceeds. 

But the argument for the being of a Personal God becomes 
clearer and stronger, when we contemplate the manifold evi- 
dences of design which meet us on every hand in the structure 
and arrangements of the universe, and in our own constitution. 
This argument has, of late, been disparaged ; but it has been 
successfully vindicated by some of the ablest thinkers, and it 
commends itself to the common sense of every thoughtful 
mind. Even were the hypothesis of evolution admitted, it 
would not set aside the proof of a designing Mind afforded by 
the whole system of nature. Were it even granted, to use the 
words of one of the most distinguished exponents of that theory, 
' that the whole world, living and not living, is the result of the 
mutual interaction, according to definite laws, of the forces 
possessed by the molecules of which the primitive nebulosity of 
the universe was composed,' the question would stiU remain. 
Who originated these forces, who impressed on them the laws 
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according to which thej have acted, so &s to bring about the 
wonderful arrangements and adaptations that surround us? 
Ererywhere the evidences of design are presented to us ; and 
these naturally and necessarily point us to a designing Mind. 

In contemplating the uniyerse, as far as we know it, and 
more particularly in contemplating the world in which we live, 
we find several general features that claim our attention. 
Bishop Ellicott, in the work already referred to, has specified 
the following: — First, Order of the strictest kind and most 
definite proportions, has been wrought into the very structure 
of the world ; and, as one illustration of this, he mentions that 
' every atom of every substance of the earth has its ordered 
numerical relations under which, and under which alone, it will 
combine with the atoms that lie around.' In the second place, 
we recognise the prevalence of Law^ of fixed and definite modes 
according to which the processes of nature go forward. 
Thirdly, it becomes us to mark the Barmony resulting ' amidbt 
an infinite web of infinitely complicated laws.' But this har- 
mony is consistent with Progress, — ^progress by development. 
And then, especially, we meet everywhere with instances of 
Adaptation, — the adaptation of organ to function in the whole 
domain of living things. And, finally, there is the feature of 
Beauty, which so strikingly characterises many of the arrange- 
ments of this earth, ministering a refined pleasure to the 
thoughtful mind. 

The Eev. Eustace B. Conder, in his invaluable work entitled 
*The Basis of Faith,' has traced out this argument at great 
length, and has supplied numerous and striking illustrations 
of the leading particulars which it embraces. The extent and 
amplitude of the evidence are beautifully set forth in the follow- 
ing passage : — ' The marks of design, or, to speak more plainly, 
the cases of harmonious adjustment tending to produce order, 
life, beauty, and happiness, pervade the whole universe ; from 
the planetary orbits (ruled by laws whose field of operation 
outstretches our perception and even fancy) to the waves of 
light and heat, of which several hundred millions of millions 
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paint the retina or warm the cheek in a second ; from the solar 
mass to a midge's wing or a mite's eye. The proofs multiply 
as our knowledge grows, assuring us that its widest range will 
never discover any token of their possible exhaustion. It 
follows that in any attempt to overtake and estimate the evi- 
dence as a whole, our intellect is strained and bewildered. A 
selection of examples must be made; and whether they be 
chosen as familiar and intelligible, or as complicated and 
astonishing, or on any other principle, injustice is unavoidably 
done to the evidence, or rather to the mind contemplating it. 
We fall under an unconscious but irresistible temptation to 
feel as if we had before us the evidence of the Divine existence, 
or at all events, a strong and favourable sample ; whereas the 
most beautiful or striking examples owe their real value to the 
fact that their testimony is backed up by that of the universe, 
explored or unexplored. We do but catch some sparkles from 
the spray of the great tide of human knowledge : how little 
idea can these give us of the fathomless, shoreless ocean of 
which that tide is but a transient wave ! '* 

The work of Mr. Conder deserves to be carefuUv studied ; 
and no selections from it can do justice to its powerful reason-, 
ing, or to the noble eloquence which characterises many portions 
of it. He dwells on the several particulars referred to by 
Bishop Ellicott, and adds the subserviency of the arrangements 
of nature to Moral Purpose. His remarks on Adaptation are 
peculiarly comprehensive. He calls attention to three distinct 
kinds of adaptation : first, ' adaptation of structure to function, 
and of both structure and function to the growth, perfecting, 
and reproduction of an organised whole ; secondly, adaptation 
of the finished product to manifold uses, more especially to 
the use and enjoyment of man ; and thirdly, of the universe 
as a whole and in its parts to organic life.' Beferring to this 
last class of adaptations he says, ' The indications of design are 
not merely painted upon the surface and woven in the texture 
of all that lives, plant or animal. They pervade inorganic 
♦ Second Edition. Lecture IV.. pp. 135, 136. 
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nature. They are recorded as in secret cipher on its invisible 
atoms. They breathe in the air. They distil in the dew. They 
are graven in the rock for ever/* 

It is beyond the design of this work to enter into detailed 
illustrations of the several branches of the argument that has 
now been sketched. But there are two familiar examples of 
exquisite adaptation, subserving the most important purposes 
of human life, which may be briefly adverted to, — those afforded 
by the structure of the human eye and ear. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the former is the power which it 
possesses of adapting itself to the distance of the objects to 
which it is directed, and which the mind wishes to perceive. 
It has been properly said, that nothing like this self-adaptive 
power is possessed by any handiwork of man. Indeed, the 
structure of the eye, so complex and beautiful, evinces through- 
out a wisdom which can only belong to an infinite mind. So, 
too, the human ear has been formed for the nicest discrimination 
of sound, so that as we listen to the conversation and discourse 
of others, we can not only apprehend their meaning, but can 
perceive from their tones, to some extent, the emotions which 
actuate them. 

Everywhere, indeed, throughout nature, we meet with mani- 
fest proofs of design. But design implies a designer. * Pur- 
pose,' it has been properly said, * is the autograph of mind ' ; 
and thus, as we survey the arrangements of nature, we are led 
upward in reverent thought to Him who has formed the whole, 
and whose living, ever-active agency sustains it and carries on 
its processes. 

* Lecture IV. pp. 150, 159, 160. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXISTENCE OP GOD — THE ABGUMENT FROM THE MORAL 

NATURE OP MAN. 

TN the preceding Chapter we have dwelt on the evidence of the 
-*■ existence of God afforded by the arrangements of external 
nature, since these indicate the action of a designing Mind. 
But it becomes us also to look within, — ^to reflect on the con- 
stitution and working of our own minds. It would, we con- 
ceive, be perfectly legitimate to found an argument on tlie lofty 
intellectual powers of the human mind ; for the only consistent 
view is that which refers them to Him who is the Fountain of 
life, intelligence, and energy. But the argument which we 
now wish to urge is that founded on the moral nature of man. 

There is, we maintain, a principle in the human breast, 
antecedently to the special influences of training and education, 
which recognises the reality of the distinctions of rigJU and 
wrong. This principle, which we designate conscience, enforces 
also our obligation to do that which is right and to avoid that 
which is wrong. There is the conviction of duty ; and if we 
deliberately neglect or violate duty, — unless conscience has 
been blunted and depraved by repeated acts of resistance to its 
dictates, — there is a feeling of self-condemnation^ while if we do 
that which is right, especially at the sacrifice of personal ease or 
advantage, we have a feeling of moral satisfaction and approval. 

Now we do not affirm, that conscience, independently of 
all instruction from without, is capable of tracing out with 
accuracy the whole system of duty. To do this, it needs to be 
enlightened and trained by revelation : but it does recognise 
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that right and wrong are realities ; it does affirm that we ought 
to do certain things, and that we ought to abstain from others. 
And that feeling of satisfaction which is connected with right- 
doing, and the feeling of self-reproach which follows the wilful 
and glaring violation of right, stand connected* more or less 
distinctly, with the consciousness of respmisibilitg, — responsi- 
bility to a Higher Power. 

In confirmation of these sentiments, we may quote the 
following remarks of Professor Wace, in his Bampton Lectures 
on 'The Foundations of Faith.' Speaking of the action of 
conscience, he says, ' It is not simply that certain things are 
recognised as right, and certain other things as wrong. It is 
not even the paramount conviction that to do the right and to 
refuse the wrong is the duty and the highest honour of man. 
It is not, in fact, simply a sense of duty which is aroused by 
the voice of the conscience. It is a sense and a conviction that 
there exists a sanction for that duty, and that a violation of it 
will be surely avenged. . . . This is not simply a vision of 
moral beauty, a conviction of the supreme claim of morality 
upon our reason and our allegiance. It is this, no doubt ; but 
it is much more. It is a conviction that in ourselves and in 
others this claim will be eniirced. We feel that it will be 
enforced, moreover, in the way of judgment, and not merely 
in that of natural consequences. The warning of conscience 
is thus something distinct in kind from the conviction that fire 
will bum if we put our hands into it, or that if we disregard 
the law of gravitation we shall suffer for it. ' In those cases 
the consequence is visible and immediate; but it is the 
characteristic of conscience to warn a man of a future judg- 
ment even when he escapes all visible penalty. The conviction 
it enforces is not merely that certain consequences will follow 
our evil deeds, but that we deserve certain penalties, and that 
we must expect them to be inflicted because we deserve them. 
It is a conviction, in other words, that we are responsible, and 
that we shall be held to our responsibility.'* 

* Lecture II., pp. 35 — 37. 

2 
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Thus the existence of conscience indicates that we are living 
under a system of moral government^ the leading feature of 
which is retribution. But if this is so, if there is a moral system 
on which this world is goyemed, we are naturally led to think 
of One who presides over it, who loves the right and will 
enforce its claims. The human conscience points to Gk)i), as 
the Sovereign and Judge to whom we are responsible, and who 
will uphold the interests of righteousness and truth. 

In the arguments that have been alleged for the existence of 
God, we have not attempted to trace out the glorious perfec- 
tions which are essential to His nature. Some of them have 
been incidentally alluded to ; but, as we shall hereafter see, the 
clear and full development of them is supplied only by revela- 
tion. It is to this we are indebted for those views of God 
which are of the deepest interest to us, as bringing Him near 
to us in our daily life, and as opening to us access to Him 
under all our conflicts and sorrows ; and it is this which relieves, 
to a large extent, the dark shadows which the mystery of evil 
has cast over our world. But the inquiries in which we have 
engaged have led us to the conclusion that there is a self-exist- 
ing Being, the Author and Sustainer of universal nature, and 
the Moral Euler of the world, possessed of infinite power and 
wisdom, and distinguished also by the love of righteousness and 
by hatred to that which is wi*ong. 

To this adorable Being our hearts should turn with reverence 
and submission ; and, it is our privilege to add, with trust also 
and love. Passing, for a moment, beyond the bounds of 
Natural Theology, and anticipating some of the disclosures of 
revelation, we may conclude this Chapter veith the eloquent 
appeal of Canon Liddon : — ' Nothing among created things 
that can engage and stimulate thought, nothing that can expand 
and warm affection, nothing that can invigorate will and pur- 
pose, ought, in the judgment of any thinking human being, to 
compete with the Eternal God. Our reasonable duty towards 
God is " to believe in Him, to fear Him, and to love Him, with 
all the heart, with aU the muid, with all the soul, and with all 
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the strength." What, then, is He, our God, to us ? Do we 
thirst for God ? As the days, and months, and years pass, do 
we ever look out of and beyond ourselves upon that vast ocean 
of uncreated life which encircles us, which penetrates our inmost 
selves ? Do we ever think steadily, so as to dwell with a real 
intellectual interest upon Him who is the first and highest of 
truths, to whose free bounty we ourselves owe the gi£t of 
existence, and to Whom we must one day account for our use 
of it ? Do we ever sincerely desire to love Him and to live for 
Him ? Or are we constantly hurrying along our solitary path 
from one vanishing shape towards another, while we neglect the 
Alone Unchangeable? Be sure that, if we will, in God 
revealed in Christ the soul may slake the thirst of the ages ; 
and the dreariest, and darkest, and most restless existence may 
find illumination and peace. " This God is our God for ever 
and ever : He will be our guide unto death and beyond it." . . . 
Without this Awful and Blessed Being man has no adequate 
object, even during these days of his brief earthly existence % 
his thought, his affection, his purpose spring up and are exer- 
cised only that they may presently waste and die. With God 
the human soul not merely interprets the secrets of the universe ; 
it comprehends, and is at peace with, itself. For God is the 
satisfaction of its thirst ; He is the Object of religion.' * 

* * Some Elements of Religion,' Lecture II., pp. 79, 80. 
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CHIPTEE V. 

THE PBE80NALITT OP MAK — A rXITUBB UFE. 

NEXT in importance to the great truth of the existence oi 
Gk)d, is the true nature of man. All of us are deeply 
interested in the question, whether, in addition to our bodily 
organisation, so complex and so wonderfully adapted to the 
purposes of our earthly life, we possess a mind — a spirit — which 
b capable of conscious existence when the body dies, and 
whether such an existence does indeed await us. 

In entering upon these inquiries, apart from the discoveries 
of revelation, we have first to ponder carefully the powers of 
the human mind. Of these our own consciousness assures us ; 
while our observation of other men, and our study of the re- 
cords of history, may illustrate the lofty attainments of which the 
human mind is capable, and the resources which it may command. 

Now it must be obvious that we not only have certain sen- 
sations and certain instinctive tendencies in common with the 
inferior animals, but we can think, reflect, and reason. To some 
extent, perhaps, some of the more sagacious of the living 
creatures around us can do this; but man can pursue lengthened 
trains of thought, can recall and reason upon the events of 
former ages, handed down in writing; and thus successive 
generations of men can enjoy the advantage of the culture, 
discoveries, and attainments of those that have preceded them. 
Then, again, the human mind is capable of deep, pure, and 
ennobling affections. We are often touched with the affection 
evinced by some of the inferior animals towards their young ; 
but this affection seems to be connected with animal instincts 
and certain physical states ; and as time elapses, and the 
Vsical state changes, the affection disappears, and in some 
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instances is even changed to aversion. But the human mind is 
capable of life-long attachments, and those attachments pure and 
unselfish. So, too, it is capable of devotion. It may rise not only 
to the knowledge of God, — ^though that knowledge must ever be 
partial and imperfect, — but to a reverent, confiding, submissive 
love to Him, and may consciously devote Hf e to the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes, and the showing forth of His glory. 

But, especially, the human mind is possessed of will. It can 
decide between different courses of action suggested to it ; it 
can consciously put forth its powers in one direction or another ; 
and it can influence, tb some extent, the state of things around. 
By a simple act of will, calling into exercise and directing its 
physical energies, or by means of speech influencing the actions 
of others, the mind can exert a force which may modify or 
alter the course of events. 

Now when we thoughtfully contemplate the powers of the 
human mind, we can scarcely suppose that they belong to mere 
matter,' — that they are the result of material organisation, how- 
ever exquisite and refined. We may refer especially to the 
power of will. If matter may be said to act at all, it acts 
according to certain laws, certain fixed and definite modes. 
Let us think, for a moment, of the action of those organs of 
tihie human body which are not under the control of the will. 
The heart, for instance, beats according to the laws impressed 
on it, and is incapable of controlling or modifying its own 
operation. But the human mind can exercise such a control 
over its own working. It can concentrate its attention on a 
given subject, or turn away from that subject ; it can put forth 
its powers of thought with intensity or with remissness ; and 
it can choose between different courses of action. The self- 
conscious, self -deter mining mind of man clearly possesses 
qualities and powers which cannot attach to mere matter. 

There is another consideration which seems conclusively to 
show that man possesses an immaterial principle — a spirit — 
which, though now it uses the physical organisation as its 
tnedium of perception and action, is yet, in its own nature, 
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distinct from it. It is now established, as an indisputable fiict, 
that the body is undergoing continual change ; so that, after the 
lapse of several years, it does not retain any of the substance of 
which it consisted at the commencement of the period. But 
the mind remains the same. Our own consciousness assures us 
of its identity; and it is as impossible for an individual to 
doubt that he is the same person who in childhood and youth 
performed certain actions and cherished certain affections, the 
traces of which are still left on the memory, as it is for him to 
doubt the fact of his existence. 

Man, then, is possessed oi personality ia the strict and proper 
sense ; while the moral character which, as we have seen, be- 
longs to his principles and actions stamps upon his nature an 
unspeakable value and importance. 

And this points us to a future life. It cannot^ indeed, be 
absolutely inferred from the immateriality of the human mind, 
that it must necessarily survive the stroke which terminates its 
connection with the body; but that consideration affords a 
strong presumption that it will do so. And when we connect 
with this the fact that we are moral agents, and are living 
under a moral constitution the leading feature of which is 
retribution, — for the warnings and premonitions of conscience 
assure us that retribution awaits us,^-our thoughts are naturally 
carried forward to a future state. Here the awards of this 
moral constitution are imperfect and partial. Some great 
criminals escape detection, and some who have outraged the 
dearest interests of their fellow-men live in ease and luxury ; 
while others who have pursued a course of self-denying bene- 
volence are permitted outwardly to suffer, though the con- 
sciousness of well-doing tends to bring repose and satisfaction 
to their minds. But there is that within us which inspires 
the conviction that the awards of this moral constitution will 
ultimately correspond perfectly to the character and conduct 
of men ; and as we devoutly recognise Him who has established 
it, and who presides over it, we cannot but believe that He 
* will render to every man according to his works.' 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE DfFSBFSCTIONS OP NATrEAL THEOLOGY. 

THE conclusions to which we have been led by the reasonings 
of the preceding Chapters are of vital interest to every 
human being. Apart from the explicit teaching of revelation, 
we have seen sufficient grounds for inferring the existence of 
God, the personality of man, a system of moral government 
under which man is placed, and a future life of rewards and 
punishments. 

But while the conclusions of Natural Theology are of great 
value, they are necessarily imperfect and defective. Diffi- 
culties and perplexities meet us on every hand; and the 
deepest anxieties of the human spirit — those arising from 
the consciousness of guHt— are not relieved by anything 
which nature suggests. To some of the imperfections of 
Natural Theology our attention must now be directed. 

The character of God must be a subject of intense interest 
to every one that is assured of His existence and His govern- 
ment of man. The universe around us, the structure of our 
own bodies, and the faculties of our minds sufficiently evince 
His power, Has wisdom, and His infinite resources ; while 
the actings of conscience show us that He who has formed 
the mind, and who presides over the moral constitution under 
which we are placed, loves that which is right, and is opposed 
to everything that is wrong in character and conduct. Still 
further, in the constitution of nature there are so many in- 
dications of benevolent intention, so many arrangements 
obviously designed to minister to the enjoyment of sentient 
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beings, and especially to the happiness of man, that we are 
justified in attributing to the Author of nature the attribute 
of goodness. But then, on the other hand, we are met bj 
the facts of pain, and disease, and death ; while the prevalenoe 
of moral evil is calculated to fill the thoughtful mind with 
gloom and sadness. Bevelation only can solve the mysteries 
which surround us, and present to us both the goodness and 
the holiness of GK)d in a clear and affecting light. 

Again, while some leading duties devolving upon us are 
suggested by the considerations which Natural Theology sup- 
plies, these considerations do not suffice to unfold to «s tibe 
whole scheme of duty, as resulting from all the relations in 
which we stand to GK>d and to each other. Conscience tells 
us of our obligation to do that which is right : under its 
actings we feel that we ought to cherish certain feelings and 
to perform certain actions, as well as to resist other feelings 
and abstain from other actions. But conscience needs to be 
trained and educated in order to the formation of anything 
approaching to a perfect human character. Our duty to Gbd 
cannot be fully apprehended unless we understand His cba-* 
racter, know the several relations in which we stand to Him, 
and are acquainted with the nature of the worship which 
He approves. The duties which result from the manifold 
relations which human society embraces need also to be clearly 
set forth. Conscience affirms the general principle that we 
should be just to our fellow-men, and that while malignity 
in all its manifestations is wrong, benevolence is right and 
lovely. But the application of these and kindred principles to 
all the relations and circumstances of human life iiaquires ample 
moral teaching, and that teaching distinct and authoritative. 

Still further, there are many questions of deep interest 
as to the Divine goverument of our world on which Natural 
Theology sheds only a dim and imperfect light. Does God 
indeed care for individual meo with a Father's care and love ? 
Is He accessible in prayer? Will He interpose to succour 
and bless those who put their trust in Him, and who seek to 
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do His will? These are questions which come home to the 
human heart, and touch its deepest interests. But revelation 
only can give to them a distinct and conclusive answer. 
Nothing which nature suggests could assure us that every- 
thing that affects us is an object of interest to the Eternal 
God, and that He listens to the feeblest breathings of the 
heart that turns to Him with reverence, and trust, and love. 

But, more especially, the dark mystery of the prevalence 
of moral evil throughout our world needs, for its solution, 
much more than Natural Theology can supply. We can, 
indeed, understand that sin originated in the revolt of the 
creaturely will against the authority of God ; but there are 
many questions connected with its wide and universal diffusion 
with which the human mind cannot, of itself, grapple. And 
when the conscience is oppressed with the sense of personal 
guilt, the inquiry becomes one of awful interest. Can sin be 
pardoned, and its penal consequences be arrested? To this 
question nature returns no satisfactory answer, — none, at 
least, that can give confidence or even a lively hope to the 
troubled mind. In this life the consequences of evil actions 
are often irreversible : no tears of penitence can wash out 
the stains of guilt, no remorse can undo the effects of wrong 
and injurious conduct. And had we no disclosure of a Divine 
scheme of mercy, providing for the upholding of the essential 
principles of the Divine government, and yet welconring the 
return of the sinner who is willing to abandon and confess 
his sins, a dark and impenetrable cloud must have rested 
upon the position and prospects of the guilty and polluted. 
But here the Christian revelation comes in to banish our 
gloom, and to open to us the path of life. While it pours a 
flood of light on many other subjects which Natural Theology 
only imperfectly sets forth, or in reference to which it leaves 
us in painful suspense, it is especially precious as unfolding 
to us the mediatorial scheme, and assuring us of the readiness 
of God to pardon, and sanctify, and save, all who come in 
penitence and faith to the Incarnate Son. 
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PART II. 

THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION: ITS 
GENERAL CHARACTER AND LEADING 

EVIDENCES. 



CHAPTEE I. 

CHRISTIANITY AN HISTOEICAL EBLIGION — ITS CHEDBNTIALS — 
ITS DELATION TO PBEFABATOBT SYSTEMS. 

CHEISTIANITT is essentially an historical religion. Its 
truths, its promises, its hopes, all gather round the Person 
and work of the Loed Jesus Chbist ; its precepts are enforced 
by TTia authority ; and its institutions rest on His declared 
will. He claims to be the Anointed of Q-od, the * Bevealer 
of the Pather, the Lawgiver and Sovereign of the Mediatorial 
kingdom, and the Arbiter of the eternal destinies of men. 
He claims to be the Incabnatb Son op Q-od, and the Saviour 
of mankind. The question, then, which now arises is, How 
are these lofty claims attested ? 

The appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ among men, and 
the great facts of His life, and ministry, and death, and resurrec- 
tion, are established by the most conclusive historical evidence. 
It would be more reasonable to doubt that Julius CsBsar ever 
lived, or that William the Conqueror invaded England and 
became its sovereign, than that the Lord Jesus lived upon this 
earth. The former of the persons now referred to largely 
influenced the destinies of Bome ; and the success of the latter 
has left its impress on all the subsequent history of our country. 
But the life and death of Jesus have influenced, and to a large 
extent moulded, the history of our race from the time of His 
appearance. The facts of His earthly career are recorded in 
our four Q-ospels, to which we now appeal simply as historical 
records, the genuineness and authenticity of which are established 
by evidence similar to that by which the genuineness of other 
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ancieDt wTitlngs is proved* The fftct of Hia being put to detdi 
under the procuratorahip of Pontius PQate la refefred to by 
the Koman hiBtorian Tacitus; whfle the usages of tiie eiilj 
ChriHtians, the Lirge numbera who had emfaraoed the £uth of 
JeHUM, aiid the devoted regard which ther paid to Him, are 
dw(*lt upon bj the jounger Plinj, in his letter to the Emperor 
Trajan, written about seventy jears after the Savioar*s death. It 
is an inii)ortant consideration, also, tiiat the great and essential 
facts of the 'Redeemer's history are distinctly reoogniaed and 
afliriiied by St. Paul in those Epistles the genuineness of wfaidi 
has not bt.^en called in question by even the boldest rationalistie 
criti(!S, — the Epistles to the Bomans, the Corinthians, and the 
(ialatians. Still further, these facts are attested bj the exist- 
once of the Christian Church with its peculiar institutions. 
We can trace back the history of the Church to the Tory time 
of the Apostles ; and we have a series of Christian writers from 
that time to the present, all of whom appeal to the evangelical 
narratives and other Sacred Writings of the New Testament 
OH re<;ogniHed and authoritative. Nor should we, in particular, 
overlook the fact, that two of the peculiar institutions of 
(/hristianity, the Lord's Supper and the Lord's Day, bear testi- 
mony to the two greatest facts of Christianity, — ^the death and 
rnNiirrection of Jesus. 

ANMuming, then, simply the historical credibility of the 
(Jfiri«t/ittu records, and the reality of the facts which they 
affirm, wo como to the question. How are the claims of the 
Lord tloNUS attested ? 

Now the first fact that meets us in this inquiry is, that His 
<5«iininf( had been ^^r^jparec? for, Christianity did not burst 
Mtiddnnly upon the world. The Jewish people had subsisted 
for many agoH, separated from the rest of mankind by their 
national usagi^s, by an elaborate ritual system prescribed in the 
writings which they held sacred, and cherishing as their dearest 
liopn t'lio expectation of the advent of the Messiah who had 
Ihkui foretold in those writings. We do not enter here upon the 
proof of the Divine authority of the Mosaic institute, or of the 
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inspiratdon of the Sacred Books of the Jewish Church. These 
questions will come up in a later stage of our argument. Now 
we fix attention simply on the existence of the Jewish Church, 
with its peculiar institutions and services, and with its collec- 
tion of Sacred Writings. In estimating the claims of the Lord 
Jesus, it is important to bear in mind that He appeared as the 
Prophet for whose coming this system of preparations had been 
made. And it is an interesting thought, that the greatest 
exponent of Christianity, next to our Lord Himself, commences 
his most elaborate doctrinal Epistle with a reference to the 
pre-announcement of the Christian economy in the earlier 
Scriptures : — * Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
Apostle, separated unto the Q-ospel of God, which He promised 
afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures, concerning His 
Son, who was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
who was declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the dead, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord ' (Eom. i. 1 — 4). 

We affirm, then, that in the Person, the ministry, the life, 
the death, the resurrection, and the present mediatorial glory 
of the Lord Jesus, the predictions of the ancient Scriptures 
respecting the Messiah had their accomplishment. While He 
did not realise the hopes, or conciliate the prejudices, of the 
Jewish people of His own day. He was shown to be the 
Messiah by the fulfilment in Him of the varied announcements 
of their Sacred Writings. To some of these announcements 
we may now advert. 

The intimations of the prophetic Scriptures threw light on 
the eircurnstaifices of the Eedeemer's advent. He was to be a 
descendant of Abraham in the line of Isaac and Jacob, and to 
spring from the tribe of Judah before the sceptre should finally 
depart from it (Q«n. xlix. 10). He was to be of the royal line 
of David, but was to arise when that family should be in a 
state of lowliness and depression (2 Sam. vii. 18, 19 ; Isa. xi. 1). 
He was to be born in Bethlehem Ephratah ; and to appear 
while the second temple was yet standing (Micah v. 2 ; Haggai 
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ii. 3 — 9). And it was predicted that He who was to redeem 
men should be bom of a yirgin mother (Isa. vii. 14). 

This last announcement was intimatelj connected with the 
intimations of prophecy respecting the pectnUar dignity of in 
Messiah* 8 Person, While it was affirmed that He should be ft 
partaker of our nature, that He should come into this worid 
in all the lowliness of infancy, and should grow up widioot 
any external glory to attract the careless and worldly, it mA 
also implied that He should be the Mighty Gk>d, the Efcenol 
One, the Son manifested among men, and that the goyemment 
which He should exercise should be uninterrupted and uniTeml 
(Isa. ix. 6, 7 ; Psabn ii. 7, 8, 12 ; xlv. 6, 7 ; ex. 1 — 3; Ificah 
V. 2 — 4 ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Mai. iii. 1). 

The prophetic declarations cherished by the Jewish Churdi 
shed light also on the character of the Messiah's minittnj* 
That ministry was to be distinguished by its tmthority. He 
was to issue laws which should bind the consciences of m^* 
and to which even distant nations should bow with lowlj 
reverence (Deut. xviii. 18, 19 ; Isa. Ixii. 4). His teaching was 
to pour a flood of light on all the subjects which most deeply 
affect the welfare of our race; and it was to be especially 
distinguished by its tenderness and condescension, and by the 
clear and affecting manner in which it should lay open to the 
contrite sinner the way of deliverance and pecice (laa. xi. 2 ; 
xlii. 1—3; xlix. 6, 8, 9; Ixi. 1-3). 

But the Messiah was represented, also, under another cha- 
racter. He was to be the Priest of His people, — ' a Priest after 
the order of Melchisedek ' ; He vras to offer up Himself as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, taking the place of the guilty^ and suffering 
for the iniquities of men ; and then, having risen from the dead, 
He was to ascend to His glory, and to carry on His priestly 
mediation in the heavenly sanctuary (Psalm ex. 1 — 4 ; Isa. hii). 
He was to be treated with contempt and scorn by those who 
should have acknowledged His claims, and whose position in 
the visible Church should give them extensive influence. He 
was to be * the stone set at nought by the builders,' but coit- 
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stituted, by the signal interposition of Jehovah, *' the head of 
the comer ' (Psalm cxviii. 22^ 23). But this was not all. He 
was to be * smitten of Q-od/ oppressed in spirit with a hidden 
sorrow, appointed by the Eternal Father, as He bore the burden 
of the world's iniquities (Isa. liii. 3 — 8 ; Zech. xiii. 7). But as 
the result of His submission to a death of violence and 
ignominy, as the B^presentative of our guilty race. He was to 
rise to a new and glorious life, and to dispense to His believing 
people the richest blessings of salvation (Isa. liii. 10 — 12). 

The intimations of prophecy disclosed, a]so, the peculiar 
features of the Messiah's administration as the Sovereign of His 
people and the world. He was to be emphatically * the Prince 
of peace' (Isa. ix. 6). He was to send forth to the nations 
generally His message of grace and salvation ; and to gather 
round Himself a people who should be meek, condescending, 
and forgiving. His victories were to be those of truth and 
grace. His servants were to go forth to their conflicts, not 
clad in the armour, nor brandishing the weapons, of earthly 
warfare, but * in the beauty of holiness,' adorned with the 
graces which He should impart, declaring His own truth, and 
relying for success on the power of His unseen but almighty 
hand (Psalm ex. 2, 3). But the Messiah's administration, while 
it was to be eminently gracious and benignant to the humble 
and confiding spirit^ was also to be distruguished by its perfect 
rectitude^ and to be one of terror to the perverse and rebellious 
(Isa. xi. 4 ; Psalm xlv. 6, 7 ; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; xxxiii. 15 ; Isa. xl. 
11 ; xxxii. 1, 2 ; Psalm ii. 9 — 12 ; Isa. xi. 4). 

Such is a brief outline of the leading declarations of the 
ancient Scriptures respecting the coming Eedeemer ; and we 
affirm that in the Lord Jesus all these predictions were fulfilled^ 
To those who admit the Divine authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, this argument in support of the claims of our Lord' 
is itself conclusive; but even without taking their Divine 
authority as our starting-point, the accomplishment in Him 
of these prophetic intimations is an evidence of no slight 
weight that He is the Sent of G-od and the Saviour of men. 

3 
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To complete this argument, we might refer to the fulfilment 
in our Lord of some of the most striking types of the Mosaic 
economy. In particular, the offering of the paschal lamb 
might be dwelt upon as foreshadowing the sacrifice of Calvary; 
and the arrangements relative to the great day of atonement 
as foreshadowing, though very imperfectly, tiie priestly medi- 
ation of the Lord Jesus in the heavenly sanctuary. But this 
course of thought belongs rather to the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 




CHAPTER n. 

THE CEEDEITTIALS OP CHEI8TIANITT — THE CHABACTEE AND 

TEACHING OP CHRIST. 

AMONG- the credentials of Christianity an important place 
must be assigned to the character of its Founder, — a cha- 
racter which has called forth the admiration of many who 
have not submitted to His authority, and which cannot be 
accounted for by the circumstances which surrounded Him^ 
and the influence of the age in which He lived on eartL On 
some of its leading features we may reverently dwell. 

One of the most striking was His profound devotion to the 
Father^s will. His first recorded utterance embodied this 
principle; and in His public ministry He affirmed it, again 
and again, as the governing principle of His earthly course. 
* My meat,' He said, * is to do the will of Him that sent Me, 
and to accomplish His work' (John iv. 34). ' I am come down 
from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Me' (John vi. 38). And as He stood on the verge 
of His deepest suffering. He addressed the Father in the 
words, 'I glorified Thee on the earth, having accomplished 
the work which Thou hast given Me to do' (John xvii. 4). 

Another feature of the character of the Lord Jesus was 
His self-denying benevolence. He submitted to a life of poverty 
and privation. He did not avail Himself of the devotion of 
His followers to secure a position of ease and worldly comfort. 
His own impressive declaration to one who wished to attend 
upon Him was, * The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
heaven have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to 
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lay His head ' (Luke ix. 58). His boundless resources were 
never used by Him for His own advantage, or to promote 
His own enjoyment. But He was ever ready to relieve the 
distresses, and to promote the welfare, of others. He ' went 
about doing good.' He banished sickness from many a home 
which' it had darkened ; He comforted and healed many a 
sorrowful and broken heart. And at length, when His 
^ hour ' arrived, He submitted, for our sakes, to the death of 
the cross. 

Again, in contemplating the character of the Lord Jesus 
it becomes us to mark the union in Him of tenderness and 
condescension with firmness of principle and an intevise hatred 
to everything that is evil. As we reflect upon His intercourse 
with His disciples and the devout family at Bethany, we 
perceive His tenderness and sympathy. The tears which He 
shed at the grave of Lazarus showed how deeply He felt the 
woes which the stern law of mortality has brought upon our 
race. The kind and condescending manner in which He 
welcomed returning sinners was a stumblingblock to some 
who valued themselves on their supposed sanctity. His own 
precious words come home even now to the hearts of the 
sinful and wretched, — those who are ready to sink and faint 
under the burden of conscious guilt. ' The Son of Man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost' (Luke xix. 10). 
' Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest ' (Matt. xi. 28). But, on the other hand, 
this tenderness and condescension were combined with the 
greatest strength of character. No deviation from principle, 
no compromise with evil, tarnished His career. He reproved 
sin with unfaltering decision, and warned men of the fearful 
ruin in which persistence in it must issue. 

Another striking feature of the character of our Lord 
was His meeJcness, No selfish irritation disturbed His spirit ; 
no bursts of passion ruffled His mind, and impaired His 
influence. He manifested, indeed, a moral displeasure against 
sin, and that displeasure deep, settled, and intense ; but He 
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did not resent with vehement passion the ingratitude with 
which He met during His earthly course, or the fierce insults, 
the cruel mockery, and the open violence which marked the 
close of that course. ' When He was reviled. He reviled not 
again ; when He suffered, He threatened not ; but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously' (1 Peter ii. 23). 
Even as He hung upon the cross. He prayed, amidst His 
anguish, for those who nailed Him to that accursed tree; 
* Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do ' 
Luke xxiii. 34). He bowed meekly to all this suffering and 
shame, as involved in the work which He was t3 accomplish, 
and which should be recompensed in the salvation of multi- 
tudes who should trust in Him alone. 

The character of Christ thus embraced the most attractive 
human virtues. But as we follow His footsteps, and listen to 
His words, we are struck with the loftiness of the claims which 
He put forth, — claims which no mere man could make. He 
affirmed His own freedom from sin. "While He inculcated 
repentance on all who listened to Him in the synagogues of 
Gulilee and JudsBa, enforcing it as a duty of universal obligation, 
and as a necessary preparation for the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of * the kingdom of God,' He never gave utterance to 
any feeling of repentance on His own part. He challenged 
His adversaries, * "Which of you convicteth Me of sin ? ' And 
drawing near to the crisis of His earthly history. He addressed 
the Father in terms which implied that His obedience to His 
will had been unfailing, and His accomplishment of His purposes 
perfect. 

But this is not all. He claimed to be Himself more than 
man. He spoke of Himself as *the Only-Begotten Son of 
€k»d,' standing in a relation to the Father which no human 
mind can fully comprehend (John iii. 16 — 18; Matt. xi. 27). 
He affirmed that He had come down from heaven to give life 
unto the world. He declared that He had existed from eternity, 
and that He was possessed of an inherent life which no one, 
without His will, could take away. ' Verily, verily, I say unto 
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you, Before Abraham was, I am ' (John yiiL 58). ' As tiie 
Father hath life in Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to 
have life in Himself ' (John v. 2Q). • No man taketh Mj life 
away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. I haye power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again * (John z. 18). 
He affirmed that His own energy resembled the ceaseless, erer- 
active energy of the Eternal Father. 'My Father worketh 
even until now, and I work * (John v. 17). He claimed to 
be the Arbiter of the eternal destinies of men. Beferring to 
the great day of the final revelation of character. He declared, 
' Many will say to Me in that day. Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy by Thy Name, and by Thy Name cast out devils, and 
by Thy Name do many mighty works ? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you : depart from Me, ye that 
work iniquity ' (Matt. vii. 22—23). 

The astounding spectacle is thus presented to us of One who 
was meek and gentle, who evinced in His life and death a self- 
sacrificing benevolence, who ever manifested tenderness and 
sympathy with human suffering, blended with the firmest 
maintenance of principle and an intense hatred of hypocrisy 
and iniquity, — One, too, who claimed to be sinless, and whose 
governing principle was devotion to the Father's will, — ^putting 
forth claims which could only be justified by the union in His 
Person of the Divine and human natures. We are awed into 
profound reverence as we contemplate Him, and trace His 
footsteps, and mark His works, and see Him suffer. Admitting 
His claim to be a Divine-human Person, all is consistent : on 
every other supposition the character and words of Christ are 
perplexing and inexplicable. 

For let us mark, further, the general character of HU teaching. 
It is not too much to affirm that no such teacher had ever 
appeared before. He spoke of spiritual and heavenly things, 
not in the language of mere conjecture or probable reasoning, 
but with the distinctness and certainty of One to whom the 
spiritual world was known and familiar. He declared God to 
•nen, shedding light on the principles of His government, and 

I 
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especially revealizig His fatherly interest in mankind, and Bis 
minute regard to the circumstances and wants of individual 
men. He unfolded the spirituality of the Divine precepts, 
showing that they reach to the state of the heart, and detecting 
the secret evils that vitiate many actions that are outwardly 
good. Some of His declarations were profound and mysterious, 
especially when He spoke of His own Person and work, and of 
the spiritual salvation which He came to bestow ; but all these 
were suited to One whose personal claims were so peculiar and 
lofty. And while His discourses had a charm for the thoughtful 
and devout, they were marked by an authority which often 
impressed His hearers. Even now, as we listen to His recorded 
words, we are often constrained to exclaim, * Never man spake 
like this Man ; ' and as we mark His whole bearing, and character, 
and teaching, we feel that we are in the presence of a more 
than human Prophet. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE CBEDEKTIALS OF ClIBISTIANITY — THE MIBACLES OF 

CHBIST. 

ATHIBD leading evidence of the claims of the Lord Jesus 
is found in the miracles which He performed, — ^miracles 
which distinguished the whole course of His ministiy. To 
these He Himself appealed. After referring to the testimony 
borne to Him by His forerunner, John the Baptist, He affirmed, 
^ But the witness which I have is greater than that of John ; 
for the works which the Father hath given Me to accomplish, 
the very works that I do, bear witness of Me, that the Father 
hath sent Me ' (John v. 36). 

It is not necessary now to dwell at any length on the argu- 
ment against miracles which was alleged by Hume, and which 
was dealt with so successfully by the Christian apologists of 
a former generation. That argument was, that it is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should be true, but not contrary 
to experience that testimony should be false. But, as Faley 
and others have pointed out, there lurks a fallacy in the word 

• experience,' and in the phrase, * contrary to experience.' 

* Strictly speaking,' Dr. Paley says, * the narrative of a fact is 
then only contrary to experience, when the fact is related to 
have existed at a time and place, at which time and place we, 
being present, did not perceive it to exist; as if it should be 
asserted that in a particular room, and at a particular hour of 
a certain day, a man was raised from the dead, in which room, 
and at the time specified, we, being present, and looking on, 
perceived no such event to have taken place. Here the ascer- 
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tion is contrary to experience properly so caUed; and this is 
a contrariety which no evidence can surmount. . . . And, short 
of this, I know no intelligible signification which can be affixed 
tx> the term, "contrary to experience," but one, viz., that of 
not having ourselves experienced anything similar to the thing 
related, or such things not being generally experienced by 
others. I say, " not generally ; " for to state concerning the 
fact in question, that no such thing was ever experienced, or 
that universal experience is against it, is to assume the subject 
of the controversy.'* 

The objection now referred to implies that no testimony can 
be sufficient to establish the fact of a miracle. But this surely 
cannot be maintained. The clear and vigorous writer, whose 
words we have just cited, puts the case in the following 
striking manner : — ' When a theorem is proposed to a mathe- 
matician, the first thing he does with it is to try it upon a 
simple case, and if it produce a false result, he is sure that 
there must be some mistake in the demonstration. Now to 
proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume's 
theorem. If twelve men whose probity and good sense I had 
long known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me 
an account of a miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which 
it was impossible that they should be deceived ; if the governor 
of the country, hearing a rumour of this account, should caU 
these men into his presence, and offer them a short proposal, 
either to confess the imposture or submit to be tied up to a 
gibbet; if they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge 
that there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; if 
this threat were communicated to them separately, yet with no 
different effect; if it was at last executed; if I myself saw 
them, one after another, consenting to be racked, burnt, or 
strangled, rather than give up the truth of their account; — 
still, if Mr. Hume's rule be my guide, I am not to believe 
them. Now I undertake to say that there exists not a sceptic 

* * Evidences of Christianity.* Preparatory Considerations. 
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in tho world who would not believe them, or who would defend 
Buch incredulity.'* 

But in tho present day the argument against miiades has 
assumed a different form. It is held that they are inoansistent 
with the grand conception, suggested by physical science, of 
tho mutual relation of all material things, and a certain neces- 
sary and invariable succession of changes among them. To 
quote tho words of the late Baden Powell, in his contribution 
to Ensays and Reviews^ 'In an age of physical research like 
tho present, all highly cultivated minds and duly advanced 
intellects have, at least, in some measure, learned to appreciate 
the grand foundation-conception of universal law ; to recognise 
the impossibility even of any two material atoms subsisting 
together without a determinate relation, — of any action of the 
one or the other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, without 
referiMice to a physical cause, — of any modification whatever 
in the existing conditions of material agents, unless through 
the invariable operation of a series of eternally impressed oon- 
sequcnces, following in some chain of orderly oonnectian, 
however imperfectly known to us.' 

Now while we admit the regularity of the processes of 
nature, we yet hold that He who constituted nature can, and 
may, for great purposes connected with His moral administra- 
tion, interpose to produce an effect beyond any which the 
operation of natural law could bring about. "We ourselves are 
conscious of a power to influence the course of things around 
us. Our own will-force, put forth again and again, is one of 
the most certain facts with which we are acquainted ; and if 
there is indeed an Almighty Creator and Buler of this world, 
surely He can interpose, not to remedy the defects of the 
system of nature, or to set aside its laws, but to accomplish, 
by His own direct agency, that which natural law could not 
effect, but which He designs to subserve important moral ends. 
Mr. Conder has powerfully put the case thus : — ' Divested of 
verbal disguises, the question of the possibility of miracles 
♦ * Evidences of Christianity.* Preparatory Ck>nsiderations. 
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simply amounts to this : — Is God as free to act as man ? Can 
He, if He sees fit, produce definite sensible effects in outward 
nature and in human minds, just as we can, but of course on 
a scale corresponding with omnipotence ? '* 

But we may go further, and after surveying, as we have done^ 
the character, and teaching, and claims of the Lord Jesus, we 
may affirm that it was suited to Him, — ^that it was indeed to be 
expected, — ^that He should perform miracles. When such a 
Prophet appeared among men, impressing by His whole cha- 
racter and bearing every thoughtful and earnest mind, and, 
while exhibiting lowliness and self-sacrifice, claiming a peculiar 
and unique relation to G-od, it might well be that He should 
evince a more than human power, and should control, by the 
putting forth of His will, even the mightiest elements of 
nature. 

We turn, then, to the recorded miracles of our Lord ; and 
we find them eminently worthy of Him. Generally speaking, 
they were miracles of mercy. He healed the sick; He gave 
sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf ; He rescued £rom 
the tyranny of the powers of darkness those unhappy persons 
whom they had possessed. On some occasions, when the 
multitudes who had flocked to His ministry were ready to faint 
from exhaustion. He fed thousands with a few loaves and 
fishes. He stilled the raging of the sea, and hushed the tem- 
pestuous wind into a calm, so that they who were with Him 
were constrained to exclaim, 'What manner of man is this, 
that even the winds and the sea obey Him?' In three instances 
He restored the dead to life, summoning back the spirit from 
the invisible world, and reanimating the frame which had suc- 
cumbed to the stroke of mortality. 

The manner of the Saviour, too, in the performance of His 
miracles is calculated to impress every thoughtful mind. When 
other prophets were made the instruments of working miracles, 
they distinctly avowed that they were but instruments ; and 
the Apostles, in particular, ever made it prominent that they 
* *The Basis of Faith,' Second Edition, Lecture VI., p. 261. 
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acted in the name of the Lord Jesus, and that the miracles were 
wrought bjr His unseen power. But our Lord claimed to be 
Himself the Agent in the performance of His mighty works ; 
and in reference to one in particular, He affirmed, * My Father 
worketh even until now, and I work' (John v. 17). While 
He referred the whole of his mediatorial ministry to the 
Father's counsel. He spoke and acted as Himself possessed of 
an inherent life, as the Sustainer and Euler of universal 
nature. 

Let us reflect, too, that many of our Lord's miracles shadowed 
forth the great spiritual blessings which He came to confer upon 
mankind ; and some of them were distinctly connected with 
the assurance of forgiveness to troubled and anxious spirits, and 
were wrought to show that He, the Son of Man, had power on 
earth to forgive sins. 

Now when we dwell on the mighty works of our Lord, 
bearing in mind His character and teaching, we find in them 
the seal of Divine authority affixed to His loftiest claims, and 
to the message which He delivered. We are not only con- 
strained to say with Nicodemus, ' Itabbi, we know that Thou 
art a Teacher come from God ; for no man can do these signs 
that Thou doest except God be with Him ; ' but we are led 
onward to adopt the confession of Peter, ' Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.' 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CBEDENTIALS OP CHEISTIANITT — THE EESrEBECTION OF 

CHEIST. 

THE crowning miracle of Christianity is the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. On this great fact 
the Apostles ever rested the proof of their Master's claims. 
Peter and the other Apostles announced it, a few weeks after 
its occurrence, to the people of Jerusalem generally, and boldly 
affirmed it in the presence of the Sanhedrim, when summoned 
to appear before them. Addressing the crowds who gathered 
around him and the Apostle John, after the healing of the lame 
man who had so long sat asking for alms at the ' Beautiful ' 
gate of the temple, Peter said, * Te men of Israel, why marvel 
ye at this man ? or why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though 
by our own power or godliness we had made him to walk ? 
The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the G-od of 
our fathers, hath glorified His Servant Jesus; whom ye delivered 
up, and denied before the face of Pilate, when he had determined 
to release Him. But ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, 
and asked for a murderer to be granted unto you, and killed 
the Prince of Life ; Whom God raised from the dead, whereof we 
are witnesses. And by faith in His name hath His name made 
this man strong, whom ye behold and know' (Acts iii. 12 — 16). 
To the Sanhedrim he declared, *Te rulers of the people, and 
elders, if we this day are examined concerning a good deed 
done to an impotent man, by what means this man is made 
whole; be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
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crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even in Him doth 
this man stand here before you whole ' (Acts iv. 8 — 10). So, 
likewise, the Apostle Paul, addressing the Athenians, appealed 
to this fact as conclusively attesting our Lord's present exalta- 
tion, and His appointment by the Father to exercise the final 
judgment. * God now commandeth men that they should all 
everywhere repent ; inasmuch as He hath appointed a day in 
the which He will judge the world in righteousness by the 
Man whom He hath ordained ; whereof He hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that He hath raised Him from the dead 
(Acts xvii. 30, 31). 

To appreciate this testimony to the claims of the Lord Jesus, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that He Himself, in the course 
of His public ministry, repeatedly foretold His own death and 
resurrection. From the very first. He referred to these events, 
and spoke of His resurrection as that which should vindicate all 
His pretensions. He did so in His first visit to Jerusalem as 
a religious Teacher. When appealed to by the Jews, * What 
sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these things?* 
He replied, * Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up ' (John ii. 18, 19). Li His intercourse with His Apostles 
He often spoke of these coming events, unwilling as they 
were to think of the death of One whom they so revered and 
loved, and especially to think of His enduring the ignominious 
and torturing death of the cross. He dwelt on this topic again 
and again, and declared that on the third day He should rise 
again. So well was it known that He had uttered this predic- 
tion, that after the chief priests and Pharisees had accomplished 
their guilty purpose, and our Lord's lifeless body was deposited 
in Joseph's tomb, they went to Pilate and said, * Sir, we remem- 
ber that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three 
days I rise again. Command, therefore, that the sepulchre 
be made sure until the third day, lest haply His disciples come 
and steal Him away, and say unto the people, He is risen from 
the dead: and the last error will be worse than the first' 
(Matt, xxvii. 63, 64). 
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Again, it is necossaory to remember the special bearing of our 
Lord's resurrection on His loftiest claim,— even to be ^A« Son 
of God, in a sense altogether peculiar and unique. It was on 
the ground of this daim that the Sanhedrim condemned Him 
to death as a blasphemer ; and although, for some time, they 
rested their application to Pilate for His death on other pleas, 
they were obliged, at last, to disclose the real ground on which 
they had passed judgment upon Him. * "We have a law,' they 
said, 'and by that law He ought to die, because He made 
Himself the Son of Q-od ' (John adx. 7). This, then, was the 
great point at issue ; and as we contemplate the Lord Jesus, 
after His death of shame and agony, coming forfch from the 
sepulchre, no longer the Man of sorrows, we boldly affirm with 
St. Paul, that He was ' declared to be the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection of the dead ' (Eom. i. 4). 

The evidence on which the Apostles relied as attesting the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus was ample and conclusive. 
The very fact that His body was not securely kept in the sepul- 
chre, guarded, as it was, by Eoman soldiers, at the request of 
the chief priests, was itself an evidence of the resurrection. 
In no other way can it be satisfactorily accounted for. The 
supposition that His timid disciples, who had forsaken Him in 
the hour of danger, formed the scheme of removing His body will 
not bear examination for a moment. Had they done so, and 
endeavoured to carry that scheme into effect, they would have 
been apprehended by the Eoman guard, or even have met death 
in the attempt. Besides, the one thought of those who loved 
the Saviour, after the awful scene of Calvary had closed, was 
to do honour to His sacred body. The feeling which actuated 
Joseph of ArimathsBa and Nicodemus, and the devout Galilean 
women who hastened with spices to the tomb on the first day 
of the week, was doubtless shared by His sincere followers 
generally. 

But the Apostles had the evidence also of repeated interviews 
with their risen Lord. They saw Him ; they touched Him ; 
they even sat with Him at table, and partook with Him of their 
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ordinary food. This was an evidence which could not be 
resisted ; and it was most impressively set forth by St. Peter in 
his address to the company assembled in the house of Comeliiis. 
After referring to the public ministry of the Lord Jesus, that 
* He went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed 
of the devil ; for God was with Him,' he added, * And we aie 
witnesses of all things which He did both in the country of the 
Jews and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew, hanging Him on a tree. 
Him God raised up the third day, and gave Hinn to be made 
manifest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses that were 
chosen before of Q^d, even to us who did eat and drink witii 
Him after He rose from the dead ' (Acts x. 39 — 41). 

In connection with this evidence of the resurrection of our 
Lord, it is important to reflect that it is only this fact, combined 
with the other great event which marked the opening of tihe 
Christian dispensation, — the coming of the Holy Ghost,— 
which can account for the change in the Apostles of our Lord. 
Before His death and resurrection they were timid and almost 
powerless ; and, though they sincerely loved Him, they had not 
entered fully into His great spiritual designs, and in the hour 
of peril, they * forsook Him and fled.* But now they stood 
forth boldly to assert His claims in the face of obloquy and 
persecution. And they adhered to their testimony, and to the 
cause of their risen Lord, until, at length, they sealed their 
testimony with their blood. By only not bearing their witness 
and not affirming the claims of their Master, they might, for 
the most part, have lived in security and ease ; but they volun- 
tarily encountered privations, sufferings, and even death itself, 
rather than renounce their allegiance to Him. 

But besides the twelve, who stood forth as the first witnesses 
of our Lord's resurrection, we have the testimony of another 
who was once the fiercest opponent of the name of Jesus, who 
haled to prison many who believed in Him, and even compelled 
some of them to blaspheme. Saul, the fiery persecutor, when 
on his way to Damascus, * breathing out threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord Jesus/ was himself 
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arrested by the Saviour's power, and heard from His lips the 
question, * Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? ' That scene 
led, in his case, to an entire change of character ; he became an 
Apostle of Him whose cause he had sought to oyerthrow ; and 
henceforth he was ever ready to endure suffering, reproach, 
persecution, and death itself, for the sake of the Lord Jesus. 
And while he dwelt, especially in his reasonings with the Jcws, 
on the fulfilment of prophecy in our Lord's Person and work, 
he ever made prominent the well-attested fact of His resurrection, 
as that on which His claims reposed as on a firm and immovable 
basis. Thus in writing to the Church at Corinth he says, * I 
delivered unto you, first of aU, that which also I received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; and 
that He was buried ; and that He hath been raised on the third 
day according to the Scriptures; and that He appeared to 
Cephas ; then to the twelve ; then He appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain 
until now, but some are fallen asleep ; then He appeared to 
James ; then to all the Apostles ; and last of all, as unto one 
bom out of due time. He appeared to me also ' (1 Cor. xv. 
a— 8). 

The two allied facts of our Lord's death and resurrection are 
confirmed, as we have already intimated, by two of the institu- 
tions of Christianity, — the Lord's Supper and the Lord's Day. 
To illustrate the bearing of these on the argument, we may 
take an analogous case in the history of the Jewish people. 
That people observed the passover. At a particular period of 
the year, they put away all leavened bread, and with very 
peculiar rites, all calculated to recall the passing of the destroy- 
ing angel over the families of Israel, when the firstborn of 
Egypt fell victims to his power, and, in connection with this, 
the coming forth of their fathers from that land of bondage, they 
ate the paschal lamb. Now the observance of this institution 
by generation after generation attested the facts which it com- 
memorated. Had an attempt been made to introduce it, some 
hundreds of years afterwards, to commemorate a supposed fact 

4 
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which had never before been heard of, it could not have been 
adopted by a whole people. They wonld naturally have in- 
quiredy How came we never to hear of this before ? If this 
event occurred, and if it was the express appointment of Gk)d 
that it should be commemorated by a particular rite, why did 
not our fathers mention it, or even allude to it? Now, in the 
Christian Church, the Suffper of the Lord has been observed 
from the very first, in remembrance of the Saviour's death, and 
as an expression of the appropriation of His sacrifice for 
spiritual life and strength. We trace back the history of Chris- 
tianity from the present day to the time of the Apostles, and 
we find this institution distinguishing the system, and setdng 
forth the death of Jesus as its greatest and most momentous 
fact. From the very first, too, the Christian Church hafl 
observed the first day of the week as the day of the Savioor^s 
triumph over death. Erom age to age the Lord's Day has been 
the standing memorial of the resurrection. Here, then, ve 
have two institutions, — ^institutions referred to in all the inti- 
mations of history, and all the writings of the Christian Churdi 
from the beginning until now; and these institutions concur 
with the evangelical records in setting forth the death and 
resurrection of Jesus as the prominent facts of Christianity. 

Here, then, we rest with confidence. If Jesus died and rose 
again, Christianity is of God. His resurrection affixes the seal 
of Divine authority to His mission. His doctrines. His precepts, 
His personal claims. It proves Him to be what He affirmed 
Himself to be, — ^the long-expected Messiah, the Son of Gfod 
Incarnate, the great sacrificial offering for the sins of the world, 
and the only and almighty Saviour of perishing men. 



CHAPTEE V. 

PHB 0EBDBKTIAL8 OF OHEISTIAlTITr — OHRISTIANITT ATTESTED 
BY THE POWBB OF THE HOLT GHOST. 

TTTHILE the Christian system rest& securely on the great 
Y T facts of the Saviour's history, and especially on His death 
and resurrection, its claims are also established by the living 
energy of the Spirit of God which, in every age, applies the 
message of Christ to the ^conscience, and which, when that 
message is embraced, effects even a new creation in the heart 
3f man. 

It is impossible carefully to read the Christian records with- 
3ut perceiving how distinctly and firmly this truth was held by 
the Apostles. When St. Peter addressed the Sanhedrim, in 
inswer to the charge that he and his fellow-apostles continued, 
notwithstanding their prohibition, to publish the doctrine and 
claims of the Lord Jesus, he boldly affirmed the resurrection of 
Ids Master, and His exaltation by Grod to be a Prince and nt 
Baviour ; and then he added, ' And we are witnesses of thes& 
bhings ; and so is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to 
:hem that obey Him ' (Acts v. 32). In his first Epistle, after 
speaking of the testimony borne by the ancient prophets, under 
;he immediate guidance of the Spirit, to *the sufferings of 
Dhrist and the glories that should follow them/ he adds, * To 
^hom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto you, 
lid they minister these things, which now have been announced 
into you through them that preached the Gospel unto you by 
)he Holy Ghost sent forth from heaven : which things angels 
iesire to look into ' (1 Peteri. 11, 12). So, also, St. Paul writes 
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to the Thessalonians, ' Our GtMpel came not unto jou in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance ' (1 Thess. i. 5). 

But this IB not ail. In their addresses to believers, the 
Apostles appeal to them as having experienced, through coming 
to Christ, a decided spiritual change. * If any man , is in 
Christ, he is a new creature ; Uie old things are passed away; 
behold, they are become new ' (2 Cor. v. 17). They speak of 
Gk>d as newly moulding the soul that receives the Lord Jesus, 
so as to give a new character to ail its habits and tendencies, 
and ooe that will develop itself in the practice of all that is 
morally beautiful and good. Thus St. Paul writes, *• For we 
are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, 
which Gk)d afore prepared that we should walk in them * (Ephes. 
ii. 10). In another place, after adverting to the oonsummatod 
glory that awaits believers, he adds, * Now He that wrou^t us 
for this very thing is GK>d, who gave unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit' (2 Cor. v. 6). The sentiment expressed in the last 
words is one on which he repeatedly dwells, — ^that the Holy 
Spirit, by His immediate working in the souls of b^evers, 
imparts to them the very beginning of the peace, and purity, 
and joy, which distinguish the heavenly state. ' In whom,' he 
writes to the Ephesians, * ye also, having heard the word of the 
truth, the GK)spel of your salvation, — ^in whom, having also 
believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which 
is an earnest of our inheritance, unto the redemption of Gh)d'8 
own possession, unto the praise of His glory ' (Ephes. i. 13, 14). 
And in another Epistle he thus represents the rich communidk 
tions of grace which God bestows on His believing people : 
*' Now He that stablisheth us with you in Christ, and anointed 
us, is GU>d ; who also sealed us, and gave us the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts ' (2 Cor. i 21, 22), 

Now this is a feature of Christianity, as preached by tlie 
Apostles of our Lord, which well merits attention. They pro- 
claimed a religion of living power. They went forth relying 
on the aid of the Spirit whom their Master had promised to 
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them as their Saccourer and Comforter; and they were assured 
that His unseen energy would apply their message to the hearts 
and conscienoes of men. It was tiieir settled conTiction, that 
while they delivered Christ's truth, and announced the offer of 
life in Him, they should actually ' minister the Spirit * to men. 
They promised, indeed, to all who should cherish their gracious 
impressions, and come in penitence and &dth to the Lord Jesus, 
such a oonmiunication of the Holy Ghost as would give Uiem 
inward peace, and purity, and strength. They held forth the 
promise of the Spirit as meeting the deepest wants of humanity, 
as efGBctmg that within the breast which all the power of philo- 
sophy could not effect, and as imparting to' men, in their own 
consciousness, the ' earnest ' of eternal life. 

They stood pledged to this ; and had no changes followed, 
— ^had not the putting forth of a self-renouncing faith in Jesus* 
led to any communication of purity and holy power, — ^their 
preaching would have been falsified. But it was not so. In 
hundreds, yea, thousands of instances, an entire transformation, 
of moral character was effected. The proud became humble ; 
the votaries of sensual pleasure turned away from every for- 
bidden gratification, and delighted in that which is pure and 
spiritual ; the selfish became benevolent ; and the timid were 
enabled to confess Christ at the hazard of their worldly interests. 
Such changes were wrought on men of different nations, — of 
different natural temperaments, — and of different habits of 
thought and feeling. There was a power from above which 
immediately gave to all who embraced the Saviour a new 
character, and caused them to aspire to new and spiritual joys. 
On the power of the Holy Ghost, accompanying the Christian 
message, when proclaimed in its simplicity, and in prayerful 
dependence on His promised aid, we still rely ; and we appeal 
to His saving and purifying operation on the mind that accepts 
Christ as one of the strongest credentials of our faith, — one, 
too, which each of us may realise in the depth of his own con- 
sciousness. The painful dread of the Divine displeasure is 
removed as. the contrite spirit rests on the Lord Jesus ; and the 
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Holy Ghost becomes to us Hhe Spirit of adoptioD/ prompting 
1 nd sustaining the cry, ' Abba, Father/ The conflict between 
an enlightened judgment and conscience and the impulses of 
sinful passion, which so often issued in the triumph of unhdy 
tendencies, now assumes a different character ; for the power 
of sin is broken, and ' the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus makes us free from the law of sin and of death/ This is 
an evidence of the Divine authority of Christianity which is to 
last from age to age. The figurative language of Isaiah beauti- 
fully sets forth the spiritual changes which should follow the 
reception of the Christian message, and impressivelj nuuis 
these changes as the permanent sign which should attest tlie 
working of a Divine power. * For ye shall go out with jq^t 
and be led forth with peace : the mountains and Uie hills duiO 
break forth before you into singing, and all the trees of ^ 
fields shall clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall woa 
up the fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle tree: and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an 
everlasting sign that shall not be cut off' (Isa. Iv. 12, 13). 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THB CBEDENTIALB OF CHBISTIAinETT — THE MOBAL INTLUENCE 

OF CHBIBTIAiaTr OK THE WOBLD. 

IN considering the evidences of the Divine authority of Chris- 
tianity, it is important to regard the influence which it has 
exerted upon the course of human history, and especially on 
the moral condition of the world. 

It can scarcely be questioned that Christianity has been one 
of the greatest powers in this world's history. It came forth 
in apparent weakness, to claim the submission of the race of 
Israel, in opposition to their cherished prejudices and hopes, 
to challenge and denounce the colossal system of idolatry that 
prevailed throughout the Soman Empire, and that was upheld 
as the religion of the state, — and to turn men away from the 
speculations of philosophy, or, at least, to treat those specula- 
tions as utterly insufiEicient to lead men to the true knowledge 
of G-od, or to guide them to purity and happiness. Its advo- 
cates possessed no outward advantages, and enjoyed no power- 
ful patronage, but were poor, and despised, and were often 
subjected to violent and cruel treatment. One of their number 
has left on record, in several passages of his writings, the 
sufferings to which he and his fellow-labourers were subjected, 
indicating also the spirit in which they pursued their labours. 
Expostulating with the Church at Corinth, the Apostle Paul 
says, ' Por, I think, God hath set forth us the Apostles last of 
all, as men doomed to death : for we are made a spectacle unto 
the world, and to angels, and to men. We are fools for 
Christ's sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we are weak, but ye 
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are strong ; ye have glory, but we have dishonour. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-plaoe ; and we 
toil, working with our own hands : being reviled, we bless ; 
being persecuted, we endure ; being defamed, we intreat : we 
are made as the filth of the world, the offsoounng of all things, 
even until now ' (1 Ck)r. iv. 9 — 13). In his second Epistle to 
that Church he says, ' G-iving no occasion of stumbling in any 
thing, that our ministration be not blamed ; but in every thing 
commending ourselves as ministers of G-od, in much patience, 
in addictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in impris(m- 
ments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings ; in 
pureness, in knowledge, in longsuffering, in kindness, in the 
Holy G-host, in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the 
power of G-od ; by the armour of righteousness on the ri^t 
hand tfnd on the left, by glory and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report ; as deceivers, and yet true ; as unknown, and 
yet well known ; as dying, and behold, we live ; as chastened, 
and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet 
making many rich ; as having nothing, and yet poss^sing all 
things ' (2 Cor. vi. 3 — 10). The great fact which the Apostles 
set forth as the ground of human hope— the death of Jesus upon 
the cross — ^was calculated to shock the prejudices of the Jews, 
and to revolt those who delighted in the speculations of philo- 
sophy, and who hoped by intellectual culture to attain the h^hest 
excellence of which human nature is capable. 'The Jews,' 
says St. Paul, ' ask for signs ; and Greeks seek after wisdom : 
but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumblingblock, 
and unto Gentiles foolishness ; but unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God ' (1 Cor. i. 22—24). But, notwithstanding all this, 
Christianity triumphed. Christian Churches were formed in 
every city which the Apostles and their fellow-labourers visited; 
and they who embraced the faith of Jesus maintained their 
profession, though subjected, for the most part, to reproach 
and violence. 
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The testimony of Pliny the younger, governor of the piovince 
of Bithynia, to tite character and wide diffusion of Christianity, 
has been already alluded to; but it may be here expressly 
cited. Writing to the Emperor Trajan, about a.d. 110, he 
informs him that if his decrees were rigidly executed, ' many of 
all ages, of every rank, and of both sexes, would be involved in 
the danger ; for the contagion of this superstition has seized 
not only cities, but also tiie villages and open country/ ' The 
temples,' he goes on to say, *are nearly deserted, the ordinary 
rites of worship have been long interrupted, and seldom does 
any one come forward as a purchaser of victims for sacrifice/ 
And, after stating that he had put two women, who held the 
office of deaconesses, to the torture, in order to discover what 
were really the crimes of which the Christians were guilty, he 
affirms that all that he had been able to ascertain was, that 
they were in the habit of meeting together oil a certain day, 
(the Lord's day,) that they then united in a hymn of praise to 
their Gk^d, Christ, and that they bound one another to refrain 
from theft and adultery, to be faithful in performing their 
promises, and to withhold from none the -property entrusted to 
their keeping ; that after this they separated, and met again in 
the evening at a simple and innocent meal. The early Christian 
Apologists often refer to the general prevalence of our religion. 
Justin Martyr, once a heathen philosopher, but who had found 
true wisdom and abiding peace in Christ, writes, about the 
year 150, * There is not a nation, Qreek or barbarian, or of any 
other name, even of those who wander in tribes and live in 
tents, among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered 
to the Father and Creator of the universe, in the name of the 
crucified Jesus.' And Tertullian, who flourished towards the 
end of the second, and the beginning of the third, century, 
says, in his Apology addressed to the ' Eulers of the Eoman 
Empire,' ' We are but of yesterday, and we have filled every 
place among you, — cities, islands, fortresses, towns, market- 
places, the very camp, tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum; 
we have left nothing to you but the temples of your gods.* 
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Now we maintain that the wide dilEusion of Christianity, 
under the circumstances in which it was first proclaimed, can 
only be satisfactorily accounted for by a Divine power attending 
its announcements, leading men to give up their sins and forego 
their worldly advantages, and then imparting to them, upon 
their embracing the Saviour, the peace and purity which He had 
promised. 

But Christianity has continued to influence mankind, and 
has contributed to mould the character and institutions of the 
most powerful and cultivated nations. And just in proportion 
as its truths have been set forth in their simplicity and purity, 
and its precepts have been enforced with fidelity and earnestness, 
its influence has been most beneficial. It has elevated the tone 
of public morals ; it has purified and ennobled domestic life ; it 
has raised the position of woman ; it has prompted and sus- 
tained benevolent efforts, — efforts directed to mitigate the 
sufferings of the afflicted, and to console and provide for the 
widow and the orphan. It has given to the gentler virtues of 
sympathy, compassion, and tenderness their proper place in the 
estimate of human character and conduct, while it has enforced 
the strictest regard to right and duty. It has promoted humility, 
as distinguished from abjectness of spirit, — the humility which 
arises from the consciousness of entire dependence on a Higher 
Power, as well as from a generous estimate of the virtues and 
excellences of others, and which consists with an earnest striving 
after all that is excellent and good. And, above all, it has 
enjoined self-sacrificing love to others, and has actually implanted 
that principle in the hearts of all who have yielded up them- 
selves to its power. In the presence of the Cross, where the 
Incarnate Son of G-od endured for us pain, and anguish, and 
death, selfishness is revealed in all its deformity ; and every 
follower of the Crucified One is bound to resist it, and to tread 
in the footsteps of his Lord's self-denying benignity. 

True it is that the influence of Christianity has been marred 
by those corruptions of its teaching which have prevailed in 
different ages, and by the evil passions of many who have pro- 
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fessed to be' its disciples, but who have not imbibed its spirit, 
or experienced that spiritual change which it requires. But 
this is only one illustration of the general truth, that this earth 
is now the theatre of a great spiritual conflict, as well as one of 
probation to individual men. As far as the doctrines and 
precepts of Christ and His Apostles have been allowed to 
operate on the character and lives of men, thej have elevated, 
refined, and purified them. And were Christianity universally 
diffused in its life and power, the worst evils of earth would 
be removed, and its unavoidable sorrows would be mitigated 
and relievied. We appeal, then, with confidence to the moral 
influence which our religion directly tends to exert as a powerful 
evidence of its Divine authority. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE 8ACBED WBITINOS OT CHBISTIANITY — THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT — THE inSW TESTAMENT. 

W£ have already dwelt on the fact, that the appearance of 
the Lord Jesus among men had been prepared for by 
earlier revelations, and especially by the existence of i^e 
Jewish Church. That Church possessed its collection of Sacred 
Writmgs, which our Lord and His Apostles recognised and 
endorsed; so that the Scriptures of the Old Testament are 
numbered among the Sacred Books which Christians hold dear. 

Li the appeal which has already been made to the prophetic 
intimations of the expected Deliverer, contained in the ancient 
Scriptures, we have not entered upon the question of their 
Divine authority. Our object was, to call attention to the 
remarkable fact that, during a series of ages, the Mosaic insti- 
tute had existed with its peculiar rites, and that a succession of 
men who professed to be inspired, and whose writings were 
received as inspired, foretold the coming, the ministry, the 
sufferings, and the triumph of the Messiah. Li exhibiting the 
character of Christianity as preeminently a religion oifact^ not 
of abstract truths, it was essential to take note of these pre- 
paratory arrangements ; while the accomplishment in the Person 
and work of the Lord Jesus of these prophetic declarations 
forms one link in the chain of evidence by which His claims 
are attested. 

The authority of the Mosaic institute, and of all the an- 
nouncements of truth which Moses was commissioned to make, 
was evinced by the miracles which marked his career, and 
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especially by those which were connected with the deliverance 
of the Israelites from Egypt, — a deliverance commemorated by 
that people in every subsequent stage of their history. The 
impressive scene of Sinai crowned the whole. That revelation 
of Jehovah not only invested with the highest authority and a 
peculiar sacredness the great moral precepts which He there 
delivered, but attested the character of Moses as His prophet, 
whom His people were to follow and obey. 

It is not maintained that similar attestations established the 
authority of all the other writers of the Old Testament. But 
it is undeniable that there was a succession of prophets, who 
claimed to receive and utter Divine messages ; and the Jewish 
Church, under the guidance of some of these, received as 
inspired and auUioritative the Books which we now recognise as 
those of the Old Covenant. With regard to some of these 
writings, the fulfilment of the predictions which they contained 
—predictions which no human foresight could have enabled 
their authors to utter-Hstamped them as of Divine authority ; 
while their general character and the spiritual power which 
they were eidculated to exert were an additional evidence of 
this. The claim of inspiration, as put forth by men who had 
been trained under the Jewish economy, was one peculiarly 
solemn. Professor Wace has forcibly illustrated this thought. 
Speaking both of the Prophets and the Apostles, he says, ' These 
men were not pagans by birth and education, and accustomed, 
like G-reekfl, to think lightly of a Divine Being, and of com- 
munications with Him. They were Jews, who had the third 
eommandment continually before their eyes, and for whom the 
v^y name of G-od possessed an awful and almost unutterable 
solemnity. To a Pharisee of the Pharisees like 8t Paul, the 
idea of a communication from G-od must have been far more 
overpowering Hian it is to a modem sceptic. The traditions of 
his nation, indeed, rendered him familiar with its possibility, 
but at the same time enhanced its solemnity. Neither in the 
Prophets nor in the Apostles is there any otiier feeling than 
that of supreme awe and responsibility in view of the tremen- 
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dous privilege conferred upon them. " Woe is me/' exclaims 
Isaiah, ^' for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts." To quote Pro- 
fessor Kuenen's acknowledgment on this point, "We see 
here," he says, " men who can find no words sufficient to deckre 
the might and majesty of Jahyeh, who have a deep and lively 
feeling of their own utter nothingness before Him, and never- 
theless, in spite of the distance which separates them from Him, 
declare emphatically that they know His counsel and speak His 
word." ' ♦ 

But when the claims of the Lord Jesus are established by 
those converging lines of evidence which we have endeavoured 
to trace, we may safely rest the Divine authority and inspiration 
of the Old Testament on His recorded testimony. He ever 
appealed to Hhe Scriptures'; and He has stamped all the 
Books received by the Jewish Church of His own day with His 
own authority. Illustrations of this are found on almost every 
page of the evangelical histories ; but we can only select a few. 
In one of His controversies with the unbelieving Jews, He 
cited a passage from one of the Psalms, adding ^ The Scripture 
cannot be broken ' (John x. 35). On a later occasion, when 
conversing with the chief priests and scribes. He replied to 
their exclamation * Q-od forbid,' * What then is this that is 
written. The stone which the builders rejected, the same was 
made the head of the comer? ' (Luke xx. 17.) On His way to 
G^thsemane, He said to His disciples, ^ This which is written 
must be fulfilled in Me, And He was reckoned with the trans- 
gressors : for that which concemeth Me hath fulfilment ' (Luke 
xxii. 37). In the garden, after reproving Peter for his rash act, 
in smiting the servant of the high priest, He said, ' Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech My Father, and He shall even now 
send Me more than twelve legions of angels? How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ? ' (Matt, 
xxvi. 53, 54.) After His resurrection from the dead. He expos- 

Bampton Lectures, * The Foundations of Faith,' Lecture III,, pp. 73, 74.; 
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tiilated with the two disciples going to Emmaus, ' O foolish men, 
and slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken ! 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter 
into His glory?' and then, 'beginning from Moses and from 
all the prophets, He interpreted to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning Himself' (Luke xxiv. 25 — ^27). And in 
one of His interviews with the assembled company of His 
Apostles, He said to them, * These are My words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must needs 
be fulfilled, which are written in the Law of Moses, and the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning Me ' (Luke xxiv. 44). 

But the Sacred "Writings of Christianity comprehend also the 
Books of the New Testament. Our Lord Himself did not 
write; but He prepared His Apostles to establish Christian 
Churches after His departure, and to provide for the perpetu- 
ation and universal diffusion of the truths which He had declared. 
He gave to them the promise of the Holy Qhost as ' the Spirit 
of truth,' to unfold to them the whole Christian scheme, to 
guide them into all the truth, and to bring all His teaching to 
their remembrance. In His last discourse with them before 
He suffered, when the traitor had retired, He repeated this 
promise again and again. ' These things have I spoken unto 
you, while yet abiding with you. But the Comforter, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in My name. He shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I 
said unto you ' (John xiv. 25, 26). ' But when the Comforter 
is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
bear witness of Me ; and ye also bear witness, because ye have 
been with Me from the beginning ' (John xv. 26, 27). ' I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come. He shall guide 
you into all the truth : for He shall not speak from Himself ; 
but what things soever He shall hear, these shall He speak : 
nd He shall declare unto you the things that are to come. He 
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Sinn ^antj Me ; f «- He shaD tmke of Unia, and shall dedaie 
it nnto TOQ * (John xtL 12 — 14). And while He thus proYided 
for their spiritiial iDinninaHon, He constitiited than the aufliori- 
tatife teachers of ffis religion. Ahex His resmrectioin from 
the dead. He said to them. ^ As the Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I Toa ' (John rx. 21). And to attest this daim. He 
empowered them to perf onn miracles in His name ; while tiie 
liying eoergj of the Holj Ghost, whidi accompanied their 
message, and wrought decided spiritnal changes in the hearts of 
an who embraced it, was the crowning seal of their authority. 

It is instracdre also to obserre that the Apostles claim 
inspiration and Diyine authority for their teaching; and the 
solemnitj of that daim, as pat forth by men tnuned under the 
Jewish economy, must be borne in mind. The quotation already 
given from Professor Wace forcibly illostrates this. That daim 
itself, as made by religious and earnest men, would demand 
attention ; but when it is combined with the promise of special 
iUumination giyen by our Lord, and with the mirades which 
He enabled them to work, — ^when, still furtiher, it is viewed in 
connection with the character of the writings which they left 
to the Church, and the moral and spiritual influence which 
those writings have exerted, — it becomes irresistible. We may 
select a few passages in which this daim is expressly advanced. 
' For this cause we also thank Gt)d without ceasing that, when 
ye received from us the word of the message, even the word 
of G-od, ye accepted it not as the word of men, but as it is in 
truth, the word of Gh)d, which also worketh in you that believe ' 
(1 Thess. ii. 13). ' But we received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the 8pirit vrhich is of G-od ; that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us by GK)d. Which things also we 
speak, not in words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Spirit teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual ' 
(1 Cor. ii. 12, 13). * If any man thinketh himself to be a 
prophet or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things 
which I write unto you, that they are the commandments of 
the Lord ' (1 Cor. xiv. 37). St. Peter, it may be added, places 
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the injunctions of the Apostles on a level with the words 
spoken by the holy Prophets in former ages, and recognises the 
Epistles of his ' beloved brother Paul ' as a part of the Sacred 
Writings (2 Peter iii. 2 ; 15, 16). 

Thus, then, the Christian Church has received as authorita- 
tive the writings which could justly claim Apostolic authorship 
or Apostolic authorisation. Eespecting a few of the Books 
comprehended in the New Testament, as the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews, doubts were enter* 
tained, for some years, in some of the Churches ; but the Canon, 
as we now have it, was finally settled at the third Council of 
Carthage, a.d. 397 ; and the Christian Church justly prizes its 
Sacred Writings as its greatest treasure. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE SACBED WRITINGS OP CHBISTIAmCTT — THE FOEMATION OF 

THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ^TNSPIEATION— 

PBINCIPLES OP INTEEPRETATION. 

IT is not difficult to form a conception of the manner in 
which the collection of Sacred Books which we designate 
the New Testament was formed. The worship of the early 
Christian Churches resembled, to a great extent, that of the 
Jewish synagogue. Not only was solemn prayer offered to 
God, but the ancient Scriptures were publicly read, and 
addresses and exhortations founded upon them were delivered. 
In Christian assemblies the elder or elders who gave addresses 
set forth the facts of the life, the death, and the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus, unfolded the doctrines of the gospel, and 
enforced the duties which it inculcated. Usually, also, on 
the Lord's day, the supper of the Lord was observed, as a 
solemn act of spiritual communion and of a covenant-relation 
to Q-od in Christ. 

It will give vividness to our conceptions if we select a par- 
ticular case, to illustrate the gradual formation of the canon of 
the New Testament. The Church at Philippi was founded by 
the Apostle Paul ; and he ever cherished towards it a peculiar 
attachment. In his absence, the elders of that Church, doubt- 
less, often referred to his teaching, while they encouraged the 
believers to steadfastness in their profession, and to a holy 
walk and conversation. But on one Lord's day a special 
interest is given to the assembling of that Church. St. Paul 
is a prisoner at Eome, uncertain whether he will ever be 
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permitted to visit them again, or whether his earthly career 
will be speedily closed. The Philippian Christians have not 
been unmindful of his position and wants. They have sent to 
him Epaphroditus with a practical expression of their sympathy 
and love. And now, once more, Epaphroditus appears in their 
midst, bringing with him a Letter from the revered and beloved 
Apostle who had led many among them to Christ. That Letter 
is publicly read in their assembly, just as the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament are read ; and henceforth the Epistle to the 
Philippians takes its place among the Sacred "Writings, and is 
read again and again as an authoritative exposition of Christian 
doctrine and duty. Nor is this all. The Church at Philippi 
learns that other Epistles have been sent by St. Paul to other 
Christian Churches ; and, while rejoicing to send copies of that 
addressed to them to every Christian community within their 
reach, they take measures to procure copies of these other 
Epistles. 

It is pleasing to trace, in the New Testament, the intima- 
tions of the intercourse which subsisted between neighbouring 
Churches, as well as the solicitude of the Apostles, that their 
writings should be publicly read and carefully pondered. Li 
the very earliest of St. Paul's Epistles, — the first of those to 
the Thessalonians, — ^he says, ' I adjure you by the Lord that 
this Epistle be read unto all the brethren ' (1 Thess. v. 27) ; 
and in closing his Epistle to the Church at CoIosssb, he writes, 
* And when this Epistle hath been read among you, cause that 
it be read also in the Church of the Laodiceans, and that ye 
also read the Epistle from Laodicea,' — this last being, in all 
probability, the Epistle to the Ephesians, which, as a circular 
Epistle, was doubtless addressed to many Churches in that 
district. In these passages there is a distinct recognition of 
the practice which obtained in the early Christian Churches of 
publicly reading the writings of the Apostles, — a practice 
continued among us- to this very day, and which afforded the 
greatest possible security for the uncorrupted preservation of 
these invaluable documents. 
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By this process the collection of the Christian Scriptaiei 
was gradually formed, the Memoirs of the Sayiooi^s life ^ad 
ministry written by Apostles, or authenticated by them, — the 
Gospel of St. Mark, for instance, being authenticated by 
St. Peter, and that of St. Luke by St. Paul, — ^together witii 
the Letters of the Apostles, being read in the Churches as on 
a level with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

It is not within the design of this work to exhilnt the eyi- 
dence by which the genuineness and authenticity of the seTend 
Books of the New Testament are sustained. This evidenoe 
belongs rather to the province of Introduction to the Boob 
respectively. But it is important to note that these writings 
are appealed to by a succession of Christian authors, from the 
time of the Apostles until now ; and some of them, in particular, 
are very largely quoted. It may be safely affirmed, that the 
study of the works comprehended in the Ante-Nicene Christaan 
Library will produce a profound conviction, that the writings 
which we now read in our Christian assemblies as the Books 
of the New Covenant are those which have been so read in 
Christian Churches from the earliest ages. 

One illustration of this subject may be briefly given. Tke 
testimonies of early Christian writers to the Fourth G-ospel are 
numerous and striking. Justin Martyr, to whom we have 
already referred, quotes, in his first Apology, as the words of 
our Lord, ' Except ye be born again, ye shall not enter into tiie 
kingdom of heaven.' Hippolytus, who wrote towards the 
close of the second, or the beginning of the third, century, says, 
'Thus, then, was the Word made flesh, even as the blessed 
John says. For he sums up the things that were said by the 
prophets, and shows that this is the Word, by whom aU things 
were made. For he speaks to this effect, " In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with Grod, and the Word 
was G-od. All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made." And afterwards he says, "The 
world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not ; He 
came unto His own, and His own received Him not." ' The 
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testimony of IrensBus is still more copious and striking. This 
eminent man, haying spent his earlier years in Asia Minor, 
removed to Ganl, and became bishop of the Church at Lyons 
about A.D. 180. He wrote an elaborate treatise 'Against 
Heresies.' In refutation of the sentiment of the Gnostics, 
that the God of the Old Testiiment, the Creator of the world, 
in which so much eyil is found, was a different Being from the 
God arid Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, he appeals to 
almost innumerable passages of the Holy Scriptures, and he 
quotes largely from the Gospel according to St. John. Haying 
cited passages from the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, in opposition to the error in question, he goes on to 
say, * John, the disciple of the Lord, preaches this faith, and 
seeks, by the proclamation of the Gospel, to remove that error 
which by Cerinthus had been disseminated among men, and a 
long time previously by those termed Nicolaitans, that he 
might confound them, and persuade them that there is but one 
God, who made all things by His Word ; and not, as they 
allege, that the Creator was one, but the Father of our Lord 
toother. . . . The disciple of the Lord, therefore, desiring to 
put an end to all such doctrines, and to establish the rule of 
truth in the Church, that there is one Almighty God, who 
made all things by His "Word, both visible and invisible; 
showing, at the fito.mei time, that by the "Word, through whom 
G^ made the creatioii. He also bestowed salvation on the men 
included in the creation, thus commenced hid teaching in the 
€^ospel:^"In the beginning was the "Word, and the "Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was nothing made. "What was made was life in 
Him, and the life ^as the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not."'* 
In a similar manner does Irenseus quote passage after passage 
from the fourth Gospel, as ^iritten by that Apostle who was 
favoured with the special friendship of the adorable Eedeemer. 
♦ ^ Against Heresies,' Book III., ch. xi. Clark's Ante-Nicene Library. 
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The value of this testimony it is scarcely possible to exaggerate. 
IrensBUs, as he himself tells us, had been a disciple of Pidycarp, 
who had sat at the feet of the Apostle John : and if tb&t 
G-ospel had been palmed upon the Churches about the year 150, 
— as some now allege, though without any shadow of historical 
proof, — it is incredible that Irenaeus could have received it as 
the work of the Apostle. Doubtless he would have said, John 
wrote no Q-ospel, or I should have heard of it from my vene- 
rable instructor Folycarp, who listened to that Apostle, and 
remained the bishop of a Church near that in which St. John 
spent his last days. 

We have already seen that the claim of inspirtxtion for the 
Old Testament Scriptures is sanctioned by our Lord Himself, 
and that He promised the Holy Spirit to His Apostles, to guide 
them into all the truth, while He constituted them the authori- 
tative teachers of His religion. It is not necessary to inquire 
into the precise mode of inspiration. It is quite clear that, in 
some cases, the very words of Scripture were suggested, since we 
know, from the testimony of St. Peter, that the ancient Prophets 
did not always understand the full import, or the precise 
application, of the predictions which they were inspired to 
utter. The words of the Apostle are, * Concerning which 
salvation the prophets sought and searched diligently, who 
prophesied of the grace that should come unto you ; searching 
what time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did point unto, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glories that should follow them. 
To whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
you, did they minister these things, which now have been 
announced unto you through them that preached the gospel 
unto you by the Holy Q-host sent forth from heaven ; which 
things angels desire to look into' (1 Peter i. 10 — 12). But in 
the historical, the didactic, and the devotional portions of the 
Sacred "Writings, the action of the Holy Spirit on the mind 
would naturally assume different forms, securing, however, 
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sufficient guidance and control^ and thus giving to the writings 
the character of the Word of God. The individuality of the 
writers was left unimpaired ; they were free, also, to refer to 
sources of information that were accessible on some topics on 
which they wrote; but their minds were under a special in- 
fluence of the Holy G-host. Dr. Pope has beautifully said, 
' The Spirit used His instruments as men : their sanctity, or 
Special consecration to their task, was the sanctiflcation of their 
natural endowments, acquisitions, and study. They were not 
passive in the writing of Scripture, even to that degree in 
which they were passive in receiving revelation. They wrote, 
sometimes after long interval, what they had received; and 
always according to the characteristics of their individual genius, 
style of thoughts, and diction. But their faculties were raised, 
invigorated, and strengthened to their highest pitch. What has 
been termed the dynamical theory of inspiration, — namely, that 
its influence acted upon and through the faculties of the in- 
spired person, — is proved to be true by all the phenomena of 
the several Books. From the record of the most transcendent 
visions down to the simplest private letter, the writer in Scrip- 
ture is true to himself. No individual author in the classical 
literature of Q-reece or £ome differs more from every other than 
every writer in Scripture differs from his fellow. Chronicler 
from Chronicler, Prophet from Prophet, Evangelist from Evan- 
gelist, Apostle from Apostle.' * 

The following observations of this profound writer are also 
worthy of careful attention : — ' A large portion of Scripture is 
testimony to fact of various kinds ; and no theory of inspiration 
of witnesses can be accepted which should destroy their inde- 
pendent character as witnesses. They were inspired or moved 
to deliver their independent and faithful testimony. Some- 
times they have to register facts, or supposed facts, which they 
gather from public records ; sometimes to record traditions, 
legends, current opinions, or uninspired predictions handed 
down by tradition ; in these cases they are only witnesses of 
* * Compendium of Christian Theology,' vol i., p. 171. 
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what they found. Sometimae they have to narrate events ia 
which they had taken part to a greater or less extent : in thb 
case they are directed to chronicle the result of their own in* 
yestigations, each according to his own lights. Oocasionally 
they are concurrent witnesses of transactions whidi they 
obserred from different points of view: under such cireiim- 
stances there is no previous harmonising of the testimonies, hot 
each gives his own faithful witness, according to his Diving 
aided remembrance, the Divine aid, however, not necessarily 
rectifying the original defect or incompleteness of observation. 
Hence arise certun differences of presentation, which the free 
Spirit has permitted : differences which are just enough to show 
that the witnesses are sent to give their evidence as independent, 
never enough to betray the supreme cause of truth. 

' Once more, much of the Scripture is the result of what 
would be called among men editorial arrangement. This 
extends over a considerable portion of the Old Testament, and 
is what St. Luke, for instance, in the New claims for his own 
function. Now the presiding and controlling influence of the 
Spirit was as much needed for this as for any other department 
of the economy of revelation ; but His inspiration was of a 
different character. He taught His instruments to distingaidi 
in Hebrew literature what was His own and what was not; 
He superintended the arrangement of the Psalms ; He taught 
the Evangelists to sift the oral traditions which were rich with 
the deposits and memorials of the Sacred Life ; and generally 
He watched over and directed the construction of organic Holy 
Writ as one great body of Literature, in many human respecti 
like all other literature, but Divinely distinguished from every 
other.' ♦ 

The principles which should guide us in the interprelatiwK 
of Holy Scripture can only be briefly adverted to. The 
general mlei laid down by Bishop Ellicott, in his valuable con- 
tribution to 'Aids to Faith,' are remarkably simple and easy 
to be remembered ; and they commend themselves at once to 
♦ * Compendium of Christian Theology,* vol, f,, pp. 172, 173. 
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every thoughtful mind. They are, first, that we should 
ascertain, as clearly as may be possiULe, the literal and gram- 
matical meaning of the words; secondly, that we should 
illustrate, wherever practicable, by references to history, topo- 
graphy, and antiquities; thirdly, that we should develop 
the meaning under the limitations assigned by the context; 
and fourthly, that in every passage we should elicit the full 
significance of all details. More briefly, these rules may be 
stated thus : — we are to interpret grammatically, historically^ 
eontextually, and minutely. 

In addition to these general rules, Bishop Ellicott gives 
three supplementary ones. The first is, that we should keep 
in view the peculiar phraseology and style of each writer, so 
as to let the writer interpret himself. But this rule, the 
propriety of which is obvious, must be combined with the 
second and third, which are founded on the character of Holy 
Scripture, as having a unity derived from the action of the 
presiding Spirit, and as containing a consistent and connected 
scheme of truth. They are, that we should interpret according 
to the analogy of Scripture generally, and that we should 
interpret according to the analogy of faith. This last rule, 
indeed, requires to be applied with great caution and reve- 
rence ; and can only be satisfactorily applied by a mind accus- 
tomed to the devout and earnest study of Divine truth, as 
found in the Sacred Becords. 



PART III. 
THE DOCTEINES OF CHEISTIANITY. 
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THE NATURE AND PERFECTIONS OF GOD^THE 
HOLT TRINITY— THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NATITBE AND PEBFEOTIONS OF GOD. 

TT7E have already considered the evidence of the existence 
T T of Q-od afforded by the system of nature, and by the 
moral constitution to which our conscience bears witness. 
But while this evidence is ample and conclusive, there are 
many subjects affecting this glorious Being and His relations 
to us, on which Natural Theology sheds only a dim and im- 
perfect light. "When, however, we turn to the revelation 
which Qrod has given to us of Himself and His government 
and purposes, — more especially, when we place ourselves at 
the feet of the Lord Jesus Christ, — many of the mysteries 
which had perplexed us, and the doubts which had troubled 
us, are removed ; and although our conceptions of G-od must 
ever be partial and inadequate, we may yet know Him, and 
find in that knowledge repose and satisfaction. 

The Lord Jesus is emphatically the Eevealer of the Father. 
* No man,' it is said, ' hath seen G-od at any time ; the only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him' (John i. 18). Our Lord Himself aflSrmed, 
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•All things have been delivered unto Me of My Father; 
and no one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither doth 
any one know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal Him ' (Matt. xi. 27). Passing over, 
for the present, the deep mystery of the Personal distinctions 
in the Divine Nature which this declaration implies, let us 
dwell on the general views of G-od which the Saviour's teaching 
presents. 

In the very front of these is the Spirituality of the Diviiie 
Natura ' G-od is a Spirit : and they that worship Him must 
worship in spirit and in truth' (John iv. 24). To enable 
us to conceive of spirit, we must fall back on our own con- 
sciousness. There is that within us which thinks, and purposes, 
and acts; and, putting aside all the limitations which our 
dependent nature involves, we can think of G-od as a Spirit, 
self-conscious, possessed of intellect, affections, and will, and 
acting throughout the universe which He has made. 

The Attributes of the Divine Nature have been variously 
classified ; and perhaps there is no classification entirely free 
from difficulties and objections. The most common arrange- 
ment is probably that which distributes them into the natural 
and moral perfections of G-od : and although this is obviously 
open to the objection, that the moral attributes of G-od are also 
natural, — ^that they belong to His very nature and are insepa- 
rable from it, though their chief exercise is found in His relation 
to the intelligent and moral beings that He has formed, — we 
may, on the whole, accept it. 

Among the natural attributes of Q-od, then, we may first 
mention His self-existence and eternity. He has revealed Him- 
self by the name, * T am that I am ' (Exod. iii 14). The devout 
exclamation of the Psalmist is, 'Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting. Thou art G-od' 
(Psalm xc. 2). We can go back, in thought, through countless 
ages, until we reach the period when first material nature rose 
into being, and the first created mind glowed with inteUigence 
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and feeling ; but we are baffled as we attempt to realise eternity, 
— duration without commencement and without end. But Q-od 
is the Eternal and Self-Existent Being, possessing life in and 
of Himself, and the Source of life to everything that lives. 

Intimately connected with these attributes is the immutahility 
and absolute perfection of Q-od. The Divine Nature, existing 
of itself, with all its resources inherent and essential, cannot be 
the subject of gradual development. Nor can its moral attri- 
butes change. 'I am the Lord; I change not; therefore ye 
sons of Jacob are not consumed' (Mai. iii. 6). 

The omnipresence of Q-od is another perfection clearly revealed 
to us. In the Old Testament it is again and again affirmed* 
' Whither,' says the Psalmist, ' shall I go from Thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence ? If I ascend up into 
heaven. Thou art there : if I make my bed in hell, behold. Thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand shall hold me. If I say. Surely the 
darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be light about me. 
Tea, the darkness hideth not from Thee ; but the night shineth 
as the day : the darkness and the light are both alike to Thee ' 
(Psalm cxxxix. 7 — 12). ' Am I a G-od at hand,' the Most High 
inquires by Jeremiah, ' and not a G-od afar off ? Can any hide 
himself in secret places, that I shall not see him ? saith the 
Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord ' (Jer. 
xxiii. 23, 24). And St. Paul, in his address to the Athenians, 
affirms, ' G-od is not far from each one of us ; for in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being ' (Acts xvii. 27, 28). 

The omniscience of Q-od is also impressively set forth in the 
Divine word. Everything in the whole Universe of being is 
known to Him. * There is no creature that is not manifest in 
His sight : but all things are naked and laid open before the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do' (Heb. iv. 13). The 
Psalmist devoutly exclaims, * Lord, Thou hast searched me 
and known me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising; Thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou 
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compassest my path and my lying down, and art acquainted 
with all my ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, hat 
lo I O Lord, Thou knowest it altogether ' (Psalm cxxzix. 1 — 4). 
To this attribute of Qod, in connection with TTiw omnipotence, 
there is a beautiful reference in His appeal, by the prophet 
Isaiah, respecting His universal providence and His minute care 
of His people. When we attempt to realise the fact, that at 
one and the same instant the Most High regards all that )& 
passing throughout the Universe, and marks the circumstances, 
the feelings, the acts, of all creatures, our minds are baffled and 
overpowered. But to assure us of His constant care of indi- 
vidual men, G-od points us to His creative acts, and affirms that 
His understanding is without limit and knows no weariness. 
' Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by number : He calleili 
them all by names by the greatness of His might, for that He 
is strong in power; not one faileth. Why sayest tiiou, 
O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is passed over from my God ? Hast thoa 
not known ? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting G-od, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary? there is no searching of His understanding' (Isa. 
xi. 26—28). 

There is one view of the Divine omniscience which may weU 
fill us with reverent awe, and in the attempt fully to apprehend 
which we feel the weakness of our powers. The Most High 
knows the past, the present, and the future. The fact is 
revealed; and here we must be content to rest. That the 
future is known to God is shown by the existence of prophecy, 
embracing the acts of voluntary agents : but it is not for us, in 
our present state, to grapple with every difficulty which this 
fact involves. We can, indeed, understand, that knowledge is 
not causal ; that the knowledge of something as about to happen 
does not bring it about. But while this point is clear and ob- 
vious, there are mysteries connected with the Divine prescience 
the solution of which we must leave to a future state of being. 
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Intimately related to the omniscience of God is His wisdom. 
Wisdom supposes knowledge ; but it implies also its right 
application, so as to secure valuable and important ends 
by the means best fitted to attain them. "Wisdom is seen, 
among men, in the formation of plans and arrangements, and 
in calling into exercise the powers and resources necessary 
to carry them into effect. This attribute is repeatedly ascribed 
to G^d in the Holy Scriptures. The Psalmist exclaims, * O 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all : the earth is full of Thy riches ' (Psalm civ* 
24). Jeremiah writes, 'He hath made the earth by His 
power. He hath established the world by His wisdom, and 
hath stretched out the heavens by His discretion' (Jer. x. 12). 
Daniel devoutly says, * Blessed be the name of God for ever 
and ever : for wisdom and might are His ' (Dan. ii. 20). The 
Apostle Paul, too, in the sublime doxology with which he 
closes his Epistle to the Eomans, speaks of the Most High 
as ' the only wise God^ This expression is full of meaning. 
It implies that all wisdom centres in God, and that all wisdom 
emanaXes from Him. Nor is this all. The loftiest created 
intellect has only a limited range of thought, and imperfection 
consequently attaches to its conceptions and plans. But God 
is perfectly wise. His counsels, unfathomable as they are by 
us, — and His counsels only, — ^are characterised by absolute 
wisdom. And the same Apostle, in an earlier part of that 
Epistle, exclaims, * O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are 
His judgments, and His ways past tracing out ! ' (Eom. xi. 33.) 

The omnipotence or infinite power of God is another of His 
perfections. He can do all that He wills to do. His will being 
regulated, if we may reverently speak so, by His wisdom and 
His moral perfections. This attribute, too, is repeatedly set 
forth in Holy Scripture. Our Lord's emphatic declaration is, 
*With GK)d all things are possible' (Matt. xix. 26). The 
prayer of Jeremiah expresses the same sentiment : * Ah, Lord 
God, behold, Thou hast made the heaven and the earth by 
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Thj great power and stretched out arm, and there is nothing 
too hard for Thee ' (Jer. zxxii. 17). And every devout mind 
will be ready to re-echo the declaration of Nebuchadnezzar, 
after his reason had been restored to him : — * He doeth accord- 
ing to His will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth : none can stay His hand, or say unto Him, 
What doest Thou ? ' (Dan. iv. 35.) The infinite power of God, 
revealed in His never-ceasing agency, sustains the Universe 
in being, and is the source of all the power which created 
beings possess. He * upholdeth all things by the word of His 
power,' and ' giveth ' to all creatures * life, and breath, and all 
things.' On this ground, as well as on the ground of His 
other perfections, we should bow before Him with lowly 
reverence, and while we tremble to place ourselves in an 
attitude of antagonism to Him, we should seek His favour, 
protection, and blessing. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THB PBEPECTIONS OF GOD (continued). 

WE have now to dwell on the moral perfections of the 
Divine Nature. These, like all the other attributes of 
Q-od, are inherent and essential; but they are developed in 
the government of the intelligent and moral beings whom 
He has called into existence. 

It has been properly remarked, that the moral perfections 
of G-od may be summed up in the words holiness and lovb. 
Every student of the Scriptures will remember the frequency 
and the peculiar emphasis with which these attributes are 
ascribed to the Most High. In the laws which G-od gave 
to the Israelites by Moses, we find Him affirming His holiness^ 
and on this ground calling upon His people to be holy. ' And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto all the con- 
gregation of the children of Israel, and say unto them, Te 
shall be holy ; for I the Lord your G-od am holy ' (Lev. xix. 
1, 2). The Apostle Peter firmly grasped this truth, and made 
it the basis of an exhortation to Christians to maintain universal 
rectitude of life and conduct: — *As He which called you is 
holy, be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of living; 
because it is written. Ye shall be holy; for I am holy' 
(1 Peter i. 15, 16). In the vision of the Divine Majesty 
afforded to Isaiah, the seraphim bowed before Him, saying, 
* Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts : the whole earth is 
full of His glory' (Isa. vi. 3). And in the visions of the 
Apocalypse, we find the living creatures, the representatives 
of creation generaUy, uttering the anthem of adoration, * Holy, 
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holy, holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, which was, and 
which is, and which is to come' (Eev. iv. 8). So, too, the 
attribute of love is again and again made prominent in the 
representations of the Divine character found in Holy Writ 
It will suffice to quote St. John's emphatic declaration, ' God 
is love,' and to mark that this is made the ground of an ex- 
hortation to believers to cultivate and develop this principle. 
' Beloved, let us love one another : for love is of God ; and 
every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. 
He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love' 
(1 John iv. 7, 8). 

The subject of the Divine TwUness requires to be approached 
by us with reverence, and with a consciousness of the imper- 
fection of our powers. If we may attempt to analyse the 
elements which it comprehends, we may, perhaps, view it as 
implying, first, an absolute and necessary freedom from every 
principle or feeling that would involve moral imperfection; 
secondly, the possession of every principle and affection suited 
to the nature of God and the relations in which He stands 
to His creatures; and, thirdly, an intense and unchangeable 
hatred to all that is morally evil, and a settled complacency in 
all that is pure and good. In virtue of the essential moral 
perfection of His nature^ the Most High is opposed to all that 
is impure and wrong ; while His character stands as the arche- 
type of all that is morally beautiful and good. 

Intimately related to the holiness of God, and forming, to 
some extent, our development of it, is His justice. This attri- 
bute appears in the character of the precepts which He has 
given to His rational creatures, and in all the acts of His moral 
administration. It is affirmed in Holy Scripture with the greatest 
distinctness and force. The Psalmist declares, * The Lord is 
righteous in all His ways, and holy in all His works ' (Psalm 
cxlv. 17). One of the anthems of the glorified to which the 
Apostle John listened in the visions of the Apocalypse, gave 
prominence to this attribute : — * Great and marvellous are Thy 
works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and true are 
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Thy ways, Thou King of the ages ' (Eev. xv. 3). All the Divine 
requirements are characterised by perfect rectitude and equity. 
* The law is holy, and the commandment holy, and righteous, 
and good ' (Eom. vii. 12). And, more especially, the justice of 
God will be manifested in the rewards and punishments which 
He will at last dispense according to the character and conduct 
of men. Betribuiion, it is solemnly affirmed, belongs to Him, 
and, in its perfect form, to Him only. ' Vengeance belongeth 
unto Me ; I will recompense, saith the Lord ' (Eom. xii. 19). 
So, too, we are assured, that all the judicial decisions of God 
will be characterised by the strictest impartiality. This truth 
is dwelt upon by St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Eomans, with 
deep interest. Having spoken of the last day as * the day of - 
wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God,' he 
states the principles upon which that judgment will proceed, 
and which the Omniscient One will apply with perfect accuracy 
to the varying circumstances of the probation of each individual ; 
and then he adds, *Por there is no respect of persons with 
God ' (Eom. ii. 11). 

Another moral perfection of God, necessarily implied in His 
holiness, but which may be separately dwelt upon, is His truth 
ajid Jldelity, His declarations are all true and certain. He can- 
not deceive ; He * cannot lie ' (Titus, i. 2 ; Heb. vi. 18). * The 
Lord is good ; His mercy is everlasting ; and His truth endureth 
to all generations ' (Psalm, c. 5). And He is faithful to all His 
promises. This feature of the Divine character is dwelt upon 
by the Sacred Writers with deep interest, and is placed in most 
instructive and encouraging combination with the provisions of 
the scheme of grace in Christ. * God is faithful, through whom 
je were called into the fellowship of His Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord ' (1 Cor. 19). * Let us hold fast the confession of our 
hope that it waver not ; for He is faithful that promised ' (Heb. 
X. 24. See, also, 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 1 Thess. v. 24 ; 2 Thess. iii. 3). 
Thus, as we survey the rich and varied blessings offered to us 
in Christ Jesus, we can rest in the assurance that they shall all 
be ours if iudeed we cleave to Him. 
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Passing to the great attribute of love^ which is so prominent 
in the Divine character, we may view it as assuming several 
forms. In the general form of goodness, it is manifested in the 
provision made for the happiness of created beings. We may 
confidently affirm that Qod takes pleasure in difihising happi- 
ness ; though, in the case of moral agents, this must ever be 
connected with the higher considerations arising from the 
sacredness of rectitude and duty. But the truth is certain, 
that God is benignant ; and, while His moral displeasure rests on 
all sin, and on those who practise it in wilful opposition to the 
truth which they possess, there is no feeling that partakes of 
malignity or selfish irritation in the Divine Mind. The declara- 
tions of Scripture on this subject are most encouraging and 
impressive. * The Lord is good to all ; and His tender mercies 
are over all His works * (Psalm cxlv. 9). * The earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord ' (Psalm xxxiii. 5). * O that men 
would praise the Lord for His goodness, and for Hia won- 
derful works to the children of men. For He satisfieth the 
longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness ' (Psahn 
cvii. 8, 9). 

Towards man as fallen and guilty, the love of Q-od has 
assumed the forms of long-suffering and mercy, Listead of 
instantly visiting upon us our offences, or abruptly terminating 
our moral probation, G-od bears long with those who trifle 
with His authority, and even repel the overtures of salvation 
and peace. And He seeks our recovery. The scheme of 
redemption by Christ Jesus is the development of His gracious 
counsel ; and we may reverently say that He takes pleasure in 
welcoming to His favour all who penitently fly to the appointed 
Refuge. La the revelation of His character made to Moses, in 
answer to his prayer, * I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory,' 
He gave prominence to His forbearance and mercy, though He 
also affirmed His hatred to cherished sin. 'And the Lord 
passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
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and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty' (Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7). And the Apostle Paul has beau- 
tifully spoken of the benignity of God to man, as manifested 
in the provisions of redemption : * But when the kindness of 
God our Saviour, and His love toward man, appeared, not by 
works done in righteousness, which we did ourselves, but 
according to His mercy He saved us, through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He poured 
upon us richly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; that, being 
justified by His grace, we might be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life' (Tit. iii. 4 — 7). 

We are thus taught to consider the love of God as assuming 
the form of grace to man, — not only in inviting his return from 
the path of disobedience, but in the rich and ample provisions 
of blessing for all who accept His mercy in Christ Jesus. The 
love of G^ pours itself forth in abundant communications of 
peace, and comfort, and purity, and strength to all believers ; 
and the whole economy of salvation is the development of His 
inherent graciousness. St. Paul has emphatically expressed this 
sentiment in his Epistle to the Ephesians : — * But God, being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He loved us, even 
when we were dead through our trespasses, quickened us 
together with Christ (by grace have ye been saved), and raised 
us up with Him, and made us to sit with Him in the heavenly 
places, in Christ Jesus ; that in the ages to come He might 
show the exceeding riches of His grace in kindness toward us 
in Christ Jesus' (Ephes. ii. 4 — 7). 

Still further, the love of God assumes the form of complacency 
towards those who come to Him in Christ Jesus, and yield 
themselves up to His service, while they seek to be conformed 
to His own character. The ancient Scriptures abound in 
declarations of the special and complacent regard of God to 
those who are devoted to Him. *He delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse : He taketh not pleasure in the legs of a 
man. The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in 
those that hope in His mercy ' (Psalm cxlvii. 10, 11). ' The 
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Lord is nigh uiito all them that call upon Him, to all that call 
upon Him in truth. He will fulfil the desire of them that 
fear Him : He also wiU hear their ciy, and will save them' 
(Psalm cxlv. 18, 19). ' But know ye that the Lord hath set 
apart him that is godly for Himself ' (Psalm iv. 3). And to 
crown the statements of Holy Scripture on this subject, our 
Lord Himself, the Incarnate Son, has assured us that His love 
towards His obedient and devoted people resembles the inef- 
fable complacency which the Eternal Father takes in Him; 
while the Father Himself regards them with special love as 
united to His Son. ' Even as the Father hath loved Me, I 
also have loved you : abide ye in My love. If ye keep My 
commandments, ye shall abide in My love; even as I have 
kept My Father's commandments, and abide in His love' 
(John XV. 9, 10). 

Such, then, are the perfections of the Divine Nature, as 
revealed to us by Q-od Himself. These perfections, though 
they may be considered distinctly, exist in intimate and*insepa- 
rable union in Him, and they are developed in ever-varying 
manifestations in His providential and moral government of 
His creatures. As we reverently contemplate them, we feel 
that it becomes us to lie low at His footstool, and yet that in 
Christ we may look up to Him with confidence and claim Him 
as our God. Beholding His glory as it is revealed to us in the 
face of Jesus Christ, we see that in Him all excellences centre, 
and that He is the Source of all that is right, and pure, and 
good throughout the Universe. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE HOLT TEINITY. 

IN the revelation which G-od has been pleased to vouchsafe to 
us of Himself, we find the Unity of His nature distinctly 
aflSrmed. There is one Gk)d, one Eternal and Almighty Being, 
the Source of all existence, the Creator and Sustainer of uni- 
versal nature. ' Unto thee it was showed, tluit thou mightest 
know that the Lord He is God ; there is none else beside Him' 
(Deut. iv. 35). * Hear, O Israel : The Lord our God is one 
Lord ' (Deut. vi. 4). 

But while the Unity of the Divine essence is thus emphati- 
cally set forth, we are taught that in that essence there are 
mysterious Personal distinctions ; and we are led to adore the 
one Jehovah as the Fatheb, the Son, and the Holt Ghost. 
One of the most frequent appellations of the Most High in the 
Old Testament is Jehovah Elohim ; and while the former term 
implies the essential unity of God, as the self-existent Being, 
the very form of the latter indicates that plurality in some 
sense belongs to Him. In this view the latter of the two 
declarations just cited is remarkable and impressive : — ' Jehovah, 
our Elohim, is one Jehovah.' Allusions to the Trinity of 
Persons in the one G-odhead occur throughout the ancient 
revelation. The formula of blessing which Aaron and his 
sons were commanded to use reminds us of this lofty mystery : 
* And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Speak unto Aaron 
and unto his sons, saying, On this wise ye shaU bless the 
children of Israel, saying unto them. The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee : the Lord make His face shine upon thee, and be 
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p*acious unto thee: the Lord lift up His counteiiaiice upon 
thee, and give thee peace. And they shall put Mj Name 
upon the children of Israel : and I will bless them ' (Num. Ti. 
22 — 27). So, too, in one of the visions with which Isaiah was 
favoured, the seraphim whom he beheld, and to whose worship 
he listened, adored the Triune Name : — ' In the year that king 
Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and His train filled the temple. Above it stood 
the seraphim : each one had six wings ; with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he 
did fiy. And one cried unto another, and said. Holy, holj, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts : the whole earth is full of TTia glory' 
(Isa. vi. 1 — 3). This passage becomes yet more striking in its 
bearing on the truth before us, when it is placed in connection 
with the comment of St. John, who refers it to the glory of the 
Lord Jesus : ' These things said Isaiah, because he saw His 
glory ; and he spake of Him ' (John xii. 41). 

It is not within the plan of this work to enumerate all 
the references to the great doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
which are found in the Old Testament. It may suffice to 
remark, that all the passages which relate to the Son and the 
Holy Spirit as Personal Subsistences imply this truth. Among 
the former we must place those in which ' the Angel of Jehovah,' 
emphatically so designated, is spoken of. He is not an ordinary 
angel ; for although sent by the Father, and revealing Him to 
men. He claims for Himself the incommunicable name of 
Jehovah, and stands arrayed in the loftiest attributes of eternal 
Godhead (Gen. xxii. 11 — 12 ; 15 — 18 ; collated with Heb. vi. 
13 — 14. Exod. iii. 2 — 6). So, too, in one of the most remark- 
able of the Messianic Psalms, the august Person who, after His 
rejection by men, should be enthroned as the King of Zion, 
entitled to universal homage, and worthy of unbounded confi- 
dence, is addressed as the Son, standing in a most intimate 
and unique relation to the Father. ' I will declare the decree ; 
the Lord hath said unto Me, Thou art My Son ; this day have 

1 begotten Thee. Ask of Me, and I shall give Thee the heathen 
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for Thine inHeritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
Thy possession.' And then follows the exhortation, * Be wise 
now, therefore, O ye kings : be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when His wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in Him ' (Psalm ii 7 — 8 ; 10 — 12). 

But it is in the Scriptures of the New Testament that the 
truth before us is brought out in the clearest manner. The 
impressive scene which followed the baptism of our Lord illus- 
trates it. As the Lord Jesus came up from the water, the 
Holy Spirit descended upon Him as a dove, while the voice of 
the Eternal Pather proclaimed, *This is My beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.' Still more important, in its bearing 
upon this subject, is the commission given to the Apostles by 
our Lord, after His resurrection from the dead : — ' G-o ye, and 
make disciples of aU the nations, baptizing them into the Name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy G-host : teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you ; and 
lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world ' 
(Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). Li the baptismal formula, thus solemnly 
enjoined, there is a recognition of the unity of the Divine 
Nature: there is the one Name, comprehending, if we may 
reverently say so, the adorable Three. Then, too, the Personal 
distinctions in the Q-odhead are indicated ; for there can be no 
question that the Father and the Son are referred to as Persons ; 
and if so the Holy G-host must also be a Person. And further, 
the relation of the Persons is set forth by the order in which 
they are named. Mysterious, indeed, and ineffable are the 
internal relations of the Divine Nature ; but they are shadowed 
forth in these significant words. 

The Apostolic benediction forms another striking testimony 
to the truth before us. ' The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of G-od, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all ' (2 Gor. xiii. 14). The use of this formula, at the 
close of our Christian assemblies, marks the importance which 
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the Christian Church has ever attached to this trath, while it 
recognises the rich supplies of grace, and peace, and strength, 
provided for us under the evangelical covenant. In many 
other passages of the writings of the Apostles, we find the Holy 
Trinity referred to. Writing to the Corinthians St. Paul says, 
' Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And 
there are diversities of ministrations, and the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of workings, but the same Qod' 
(1 Cor. xii. 4 — 6). In his Epistle to the Ephesians, having 
spoken of the crucified and risen Saviour, he adds, * For through 
Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the Pather * 
(Ephes. ii. 18). To the Thessalonians he writes, ' And the Lord 
direct your hearts into the love of Q-od, and into the patience 
of Christ' (2 Thess. iii. 5). And the Apostle Peter inscribes 
his first Epistle * to the elect who are sojourners of the disper- 
sion in Pontus, Qalatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
according to the foreknowledge of Qod the Father, in sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ' (1 Peter i. 1—2). 

But it must not be supposed that the Scriptural evidence of 
the great doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is limited to the 
passages in which the adorable Persons are mentioned in com- 
bination. The vast mass of evidence which affirms the true and 
proper Deity of the Son of Qod, and that also which establishes 
the Divinity and Personality of the Holy Spirit, support this 
truth. But these topics must be reserved for subsequent 
Chapters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SON OF GOD. 

TN reverently contemplatiiig the mysterious Personal distinc- 
-*- tions of the one Divine Nature, we have seen that the Most 
High has revealed Himself as the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. In further meditating on this theme, we have to 
inquire into the intimations of Scripture respecting the Son of 
Ood, the Second Person of the ever-blessed Trinity. It is our 
privilege to behold Him in His incarnate state, and to listen to 
His own declarations respecting Himself and His relation to 
the Father ; and then to dwell on the inspired utterances of 
His Apostles respecting His Person and work. These declara- 
tions enable us, in some degree, to rise to the contemplation of 
Him in His pre-existent state, as well as to appreciate the 
mysterious grandeur of His Person, even when His glory was 
veiled, and He appeared among us as the Man of sorrows. 

It is well known that the Gospel according to St. John is 
peculiarly rich in those sayings of our Lord which refer to His 
unique relation to the Father. But it is not in this Gospel 
only that such sayings are found. One of the most remarkable 
of them is that recorded by St. Matthew and St. Luke : — ' All 
things have been delivered unto Me of My Father : and no one 
knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son wiUeth to 
reveal Him' (Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22). The testimony of 
St. Matthew's Gospel, indeed, to the personal dignity of our 
Lord is ample and varied. Not to dwell on the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which the Saviour speaks with the authority of the 
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Supremd Lawgiver, and claims to be the Arbiter of the eternal 
destinies of men, St. Matthew has related the memorable con- 
fession of Peter, which our Lord so emphatically approved, 
' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living G-od ; ' and has also 
recorded the ground on which the Jewish Sanhedrim condemned 
our Lord as a blasphemer, — that He replied in the affirmative to 
the solemn appeal of the High Priest, * I adjure thee by the 
living Q-od, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
Son of G-od' (Matt. xxvL 63). Nor should it be overlooked, 
that St. Matthew has given to us our Lord's final commission 
to His Apostles, containing tiie baptismal formula, which so 
distinctly recognises His own relation, as the Son, to the 
Eternal Father. 

But we turn to the Gospel of St. John, and we find, among 
the earliest of our Lord's recorded sayings, that He spoke of 
Himself as 'the Only Begotten Son,' — an expression which 
marks His unique relation to the Father. ' For God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal life. For 
God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world ; but 
that the world should be saved through Him. He that believeth 
on Him is not judged : he that believeth not hath been judged 
already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only 
begotten Son of God ' (John iii. 16 — 18). In our Lord's con- 
troversies with the unbelieving Jews, He repeatedly claimed to 
be the Son, in a sense altogether peculiar and unique. It may 
suffice to refer, in illustration of this statement, to His words 
recorded in John v. 17 — 22. Vindicating His action in giving 
soundness and health to an afflicted man on the Sabbath, He 
affirmed, 'My Father worketh even until now, and I work,' 
thus, in effect, affirming that His own agency, like that of the 
Father, was all-pervading and ceaseless. The import attached 
to these words by the Jews around Him is shown by the 
remark of the sacred historian : ' For this cause, therefore, the 
Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He not only brake 
the Sabbath, but also called God His own Father, makii^ Him- 
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self equal with G-od.' But our Lord continued to address 
them : — ' Verily, verily, I say unto you. The Son can do nothiag 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing: for what 
things soeyer He doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner. 
For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him aU things that 
Himself doeth: and greater works than these will He show 
Him, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son also quickeneth whom He 
will. For neither doth the Father judge any man, but He hath 
given all judgment unto the Son ; that all may honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father.' 

It is worthy of our attention, also, that the Lord Jesus, in 
His discourses recorded by St. John, repeatedly affirmed His 
own pre^eanstence and eternity. He said to Nicodemus, ' And 
no man hath ascended into heaven, but He that descended 
out of heaven, even the Son of man, which is in heaven' 
(John iii. 13). Alluding to the manna with which the people 
of God were sustained in the wilderness, He spoke of Himself 
as * the true bread out of heaven,' and added, ' For the bread of 
God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world.' And when the Jews who stood around Him 
exclaimed, ' Lord, evermore give us this bread,' He replied, * I 
am the bread of life ; he that cometh to Me shaU not himger, 
and he that believeth on Me shall never thirst' (John vi. 32 — 35). 
And on a subsequent occasion, when he had referred to the 
lively interest with which the patriarch Abraham looked forward 
to His day, and the Jews objected, 'Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? ' He answered, with 
great solemnity and power, * Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
before Abraham was, I am ' (John viii. 56 — 58). 

A special interest attaches to our Lord's utterances as He 
approached the close of His earthly career ; and every devout 
mind will linger on the prayer which He offered up just before 
He left the supper-chamber to enter upon the solitudes of 
G^thsemane. That prayer contains the most emphatic refe- 
rences to His eternal relation to the Father. * And now, O 
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Father, glorify Thou Me \i ith Thine own self with the glory 
wliich I had with Thee before the world was ' (John xviL 5). 
* Father, that which Thou hast given Me, I will that, where I 
am, they also may be with Me ; that they may behold My 
glory which Thou hast given Me : for Thou lovedst Me before 
the foundation of the world ' (John xvii. 24). 

To these declarations of our Lord Himself we may add a few 
ot the most striking and comprehensive statements of the 
Apostles, on the subject of His original and essential glory as 
the Son of God. Among these the opening of St. John's 
Gospel holds an important place. ' In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with Gt)d, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by Him ; and without Him was not any thing made thftt 
hath been made.' *And the Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld His glory, glory as of the Only be- 
gotten from the Father), full of grace and truth ' (John i. 1—3; 
14). Here the Apostle carries us back in thought to the 
depths of eternity, and teaches us that 'in the beginning,' 
before material nature was called into being, and before any 
created mind glowed with thought and feeling, the Word 
existed in intimate union with the Father, and one with Him 
in His essential perfections. He, too, is to be acknowledged as 
the Creator of all things. Bat this adorable Person assumed 
our nature in its lowliness and weakness, so that TTia Apostles 
could gaze upon His glory in its softened and milder form, and 
yet could recognise it, when the revealing Spirit banished the 
mists that once rested upon their minds, as * the glory of the 
Only begotten from the Father.' 

The introduction to the first Epistle of St. John is equally 
striking and impressive. * That which was from the beginning, 
that which we have heard, that which we have seen with our 
eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning 
the Word of life (and the life was manifested, and we have 
seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you the life, the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us) ; 
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that which we have seen and heard declare we unto you also, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us ; yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ' 
(1 John i. 1 — 3). Here we trace the characteristics of eternal 
Deity, as belonging to Him who, in the fulness of time, appeared 
on earth to redeem us ; and yet we perceive that this august 
Person was distinct*from the Father, though one with Him in 
nature, and power, and glory. He was * from the beginning ' ; 
He was the * eternal life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us ' ; He had shared from eternity in the high 
prerogative of the Father, to possess life in and of Himself. 
And He is the Source of life to all. His energy communicates 
and sustains it ; and, more especially, does He impart to the 
devout spirit that hidden life which enables it to yield a spiritual 
obedience to the Divine precepts. 

We may next turn to the opening of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. In contrast with former dispensations, in which the 
Most High spoke to men by His prophets, gradually and par- 
tially disclosing His purposes of grace, the Apostle places the 
glory of the Christian economy as that in which the Son Him- 
self has appeared, to shed on us the light of truth, to offer a 
perfect sacrifice for human guilt, and then to rise to His 
mediatorial throne, to sway a sceptre of righteousness and grace 
over our world, until every hostile power shall bow before Him. 
* GK>d, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the Pro- 
phets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end 
of these days spoken unto us in His Son, whom He appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also He made the worlds ; 
who being the effulgence of His glory, and the very image of 
His substance, and upholding all things by the word of His 
power, when He had made purification of sins, sat down on the 
light hand of the Majesty on high ; having become by so much 
better than the angels, as He hath inherited a more excellent 
name than they ' (Heb. i. 1 — 4). Here, as in the writings of 
St. John, our minds are carried back to the glory of the Son 
before He came into our world of sin and sorrow. He appears 
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to the view of our faith in all the majesty of the Creator and 
Lord of the Universe ; to Him we are to look up as even now 
sustaining the entire &bric of created nature ; and we are 
reverently to conceive of Him as the out-beaming of the Fatbei^s 
glory, and the express image of His inscrutable essence. Light 
is frequently referred to in the Holy Scriptures as the chosen 
emblem of the perfect intelligence and purity of GtxL Bnt 
here this illustration is applied to a subject which, above all 
others, is sacred and mysterious, and of which the human 
mind can form only a faint and inadequate conception, — ^tiie 
relation of the Son to the Eternal Father. He is the effulgence, 
the outstreaming, of the uncreated Light. All the IHyine per- 
fections belong to Him; and this by virtue of a relation 
grounded in the Divine essence and inseparable from it. 

There is another passage of the Apostolic writings whidi 
claims our special attention when we attempt to raise cor 
thoughts to the glory of our Lord's pre-existent state. Ad- 
dressing the Philippians, St. Paul says, * Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus : who, being in the form of (Jod, 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality with Gk)d, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men ; and being found in &shion as a man. He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, yea, the death 
of the cross. Wherefore also Q-od highly exalted Him, and 
gave unto Him the name which is above every name; that 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father ' (Philip, ii. 5—11). The fuU im- 
port of this sublime passage is beyond the apprehension of the 
loftiest human mind ; but some of the views which it suggests 
are clear and striking. It affirms the Divine glory of the 
Eedeemer before He appeared on earth. He was * in the form 
of G-od ' ; He subsisted from eternity in all the majesty of the 
Father ; and when the angelic hosts had been called into being 
by His power. He was the Object of their adoration and love. 
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He bad a just and rightful claim to be equal with the Father ; 
but He * emptied Himself/ — He laid aside that glory in which 
He had appeared from eternity, — * taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men.' The profound truth is 
thus suggested to us that, by assuming the nature of man, the 
Son became the * righteous Servant ' of the Father. For man 
is, by his very nature, a servant. As the creature of Q-od, he 
is bound to obey His injunctions and to seek His glory. And 
thus when the Son took our nature into union with His own 
eternal Personality, He assumed the form of a servant of God, 
and thus prepared the way for the yet deeper humiliation of the 
garden and the cross. 

These are a few of the Scriptural testimonies to the original 
and eternal glory of the Son of G-od, and His relation to the 
Father in the Triune Gt>dhead. The various lines of evidence in 
support of the truth, that in the Person of our Lord there was 
the union of the Divine and human natures, do not strictly 
belong to our present subject. They will be adverted to when 
we have to speak of the Person of Christ, in our endeavour to 
develop the mediatorial scheme. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HOLT SPIBIT. 

OTJE reverent thought must now be directed to the Third 
Person of the ever-blessed Trinity. The Holy Ghhost, tbe 
Lord and Giver of life, is to be adored and loved, together with 
the Father and the Son, in the unity of the Divine Nature. 

There is abundant evidence that the Holy Spirit is spoken of 
in the Scriptures as a Person^ and that the phrase does not 
intimate merely an influence exerted by God. The baptismal 
formula, which has been already considered, may be appealed 
to as a striking proof of this : — ' Go ye, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ' (Matt xxviii. 19). It is 
unquestionable that the Father and the Son are Persons ; and 
it would be in the highest degree incongruous to interpret the 
Holy Ghost as an influence put forth by the Father. Personal 
acts, too, are ascribed to the Holy Spirit. This is especially the 
case.in our Lord's address to His Apostles before He suffered ; 
and the manner in which He speaks of the Paraclete, the Com- 
forter, whose coming would more than compensate for the 
withdrawal of His own visible presence, clearly recognises Him 
as a Person. * I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may be with you for ever, even the 
Spirit of truth : whom the world cannot receive ; for it beholdeth 
Him not, neither knoweth Him : ye know Him ; for Heabideth 
with you, and shall be in you * (John xiv. 16, 17). 'These 
things have I spoken to you, while yet abiding with you. But 
the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
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ia My name, He shall teash you all tilings, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I said unto you' (John xiv. 25, 2^). 

* But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth 
from the Father, He shall bear witness of Me ' (John xv. 2^)^ 

* Nevertheless, I tell you the truth : It is expedient for you that 
I go away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I go, I will send Him unto you' (John 
xvi. 7). * Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He 
shall guide you into all the truth ; for He shall not speak from 
Himself ; but what things oever He shall hear, these shall He 
speak ; and He shall declare unto you the things that are to 
come. He shall glorify Me : for He shall take of Mine, and 
shall declare it unto you ' (John xvi. 13, 14). 

These words of our Lord are so clear and explicit on the 
point before us, that it is needless to adduce many passages 
from the writings of the Apostles. It will suffice to refer to 
St. Paul's first address to the Jews with whom he conversed on 
his arrival at Eome as a prisoner, and to his remarkable words 
when writing to the Church at Corinth. To the former he 
said, * Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the prophet unto 
your fathers, saying. Go thou unto this people, and say. By 
hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand ; and 
seeing ye shall see and shall in no wise perceive' (Acts xxviii. 26) • 
In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, after referring to the 
ample disclosures of truth and privilege vouchsafed to believers 
under the Christian economy, he says, * But unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. For who among men knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, which is in 
him ? even so the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit 
of God ' (1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. See also ver. 12—14). 

It will be obvious, that many of the passages now referred 
to, while they evince the personality of the Holy Ghost, imply 
also His true and proper Deity. We may refer, especially, to 
the baptismal formula, — to the promise of our Lord, that the 
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Spirit should not only be ntar to all His people to succour and 
comfort them, but should eyen be in them, — and to the reason- 
ing of St. Paul in the passage last cited. Other Scriptural 
evidences of this truth readily suggest themselves. The address 
of St. Peter to Ananias clearly implies the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. * Ananias, why hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to tk 
Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the land ? 
. . . Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God' (Acts v. 3 — 5). 
And while the Apostle Peter writes, ' For no prophecy ever 
came by the wUl of man: but men spake from Gt>d, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost' (2 Peter i. 21), St. Paul, adverting 
to the same topic, says, * Every Scripture inspired of Qt)d is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction which is in righteousness : that the man of Qco^ may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every good work' 
(2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). 

Into the profoundly mysterious subject of the internal relsr 
tions of the Divine Nature it is not for us curiously to inquire : 
we can only accept and ponder the intimations conveyed in 
the expressions found in Holy Scripture. We are again and 
again taught, that the Second Person of the ever^blessed Trinity 
is the Son of the Father, — Qt>d of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God ; and we are taught, too, that the Holy Spirit 
proceedeth from the Father. For the words of our Lord 
recorded by St. John, which speak of the procession of the 
Spirit, have been properly understood by the Church in every 
age as referring, not to His coming into this world, as the 
Agent and Eepresentative of the Lord Jesus, — ^for this is 
referred to in a separate clause, — but to His relation to the 
Father in the Triune Godhead. * But when the Comforter is 
come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
bear witness of Me.' We accept, too, the doctrine held by 
Western Christendom, in opposition to the view of the Eastern, 
or Greek, Church, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. For although there is no distinct and 
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explicit statement to this effect in Holy Scripture, yet the 
Spirit is so emphati^allj spoken of as 'the Spirit of Christ,' 
* the Spirit of the Son,' that we may properly regard this as 
suggested and implied. 

This is not the place to speak at length of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in carrying out the purposes of the economy of 
redemption. That subject will naturally engage our attention, 
when we have to dwell on the mediatorial scheme and the 
blessings of the Christian salvation. But we cannot close these 
meditations on the Holy Trinity, without a devout recognition 
of the blessed Spirit, as moving on our hearts to lead us in 
penitence and faith to Christ, — as imparting to us, when we 
embrace the Saviour, the peace and joy of sonship to G-od, and 
that inward life which enables us to obey the Divine will, — as 
succouring and comforting us under the conflicts and changes 
of this probationary life, — ^and as forming the earnest of our 
perfect and consummated glory. His gracious influence is to 
be cherished by us with reverence and gratitude; and we 
should ever bear in mind the charge of the Apostle, * Q-rieve 
not the Holy Spirit- of G-od, in whom ye were sealed unto the 
day of redemption ' (Ephes. iv. 30). 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE PEOTTDBNTIAIi GOVEBNMBNT OF GOD. 

THE Christian reyelation amply confirms the truth whidi 
Natural Theology suggests, that God is the !Buler of the 
Uniyerse which He has brought into existence, and the arrange- 
ments of which evince His power and wisdom. He sits upon 
the throne ; while all other beings wait upon Him, accomplish 
His purposes, or are controlled by His power. 

The goyemment of God embraces His providential oyersight 
and care of His creatures, and the moral administration which 
He exercises over all intelligent and moral beings. It is ta 
the former of these subjects that our attention must now be 
directed. 

In contemplating the providential goyemment of God, we 
have first to regard Him as sustaining the Universe which He 
has formed, and upholding in life all animated beings. It is 
declared of the Eternal Son, by whom the Father made 
the worlds, that *He upholdeth all things by the word of 
His power.' In the address of St. Paul to the assembled 
Athenians, we have the impressive declaration, that Qt)d, the 
universal Creator and Lord, ' giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things' (Acts xvii. 25). His presence fi11« im- 
mensity, and His agency is everywhere put forth, our own 
continued life and all our powers being derived from Him. 
* He is not far from each one of us ; for in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being' (v. 27). 

The providence of God is also seen in the supply of the wants 
of the unintelligent creation, * The eyes of all wait upon Thee ; 
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and Thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou openest 
Thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing' 
^Psalm cxlv. 15, 16). In some of the discourses of our Lord, 
which appeal most strongly to our human sympathies, this truth 
is beautifully brought out. He points us to ' the birds of the 
heaven,' which * sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns,' and then He adds, * Tour heavenly Father feedeth them' 
(Matt. vi. 26). 

But the providential government of Q-od is more especially 
to be viewed in its relation to mankind. The events which 
affect the career and destiny of nations are under His control. 
He raises up, from time to time, men whose strength of character 
and extensive influence largely determine the course of things 
around them ; and He often interposes to bring down the lofty 
and powerful, and to frustrate their schemes and hopes. When 
Sennacherib boasted of his power and resources, claiming to be 
independent and absolute, the declaration of Jehovah respecting 
him showed that he was permitted to be an instrument of 
judgment to the nations, and affirmed that the Hand which had 
given him power would interpose for his overthrow and destruc- 
tion (Isa. xxxvii. 23 — 29). Impressive is the view which Isaiah 
gives of the agency of G-od as blasting the hopes, and frustrating 
the schemes, of many of the great ones of the earth, so as even 
to bring them down to impotence and ruin. He * bringebh 
the princes to nothing ; He maketh the judges of the earth as 
vanity. Tea, they shall not be planted ; yea, they shall not be 
sown ; yea, their stock shall not take root in the earth ; and 
He shall also blow upon them, and they shall wither, and the 
whirlwind shall take them away as stubble ' (Isa. xl. 23, 24). 

It is instructive, also, to mark how G-od sometimes overrules 
the wickedness and malice of men to bring about beneficent 
results, and to place individuals in positions in which they can 
largely influence others for good. The case of Joseph may be 
adduced in illustration of this statement. When he made 
himself known to his brethren, he sought to relieve, in some 
degree, the feeling of self-reproach which their past conduct 
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towards him could not but inspire bj the consideration, that 
God had sent him into Egypt to preserve life. * QtoA. sent me 
before you, to preserve you a posterity in the earth, and to saie 
your lives by a great deliverance. So now it was not you that 
sent me hither but God : and He hath made me a father to 
Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and a ruler throughout all 
the land of Egypt' (Gen. xlv. 7, 8). 

But the providence of God is further to be viewed in its 
relatioQ to individual men, however humble their position, and 
however limited their influence. In the devotional poetry of 
the Jewish Church this consolatory truth is again and again 
affirmed, in connection with the special interest which the Most 
High takes in those who fear and love Him. * The eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous, and His ears are open unto their 
cry ' (Psalm xxxiv. 15). ' Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. . . . The Lord shall preserve thee 
from all evil: He shall preserve thy soul. The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and thy coming in from this time forth, 
and even for evermore ' (Psalm cxxL 4 ; 7, 8). But it is in 
the discourses of our Lord that the providential care of Gt)d 
over individuals is most impressively set forth. He teaches vb 
that even the humblest of the brute creation share in the regard 
of God, and then He adds, that man calls forth a deeper interest 
in the Divine Mind, and that even the minutest circumstance 
that afEects us is marked by God and is imder His control 
* Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ? and not one of 
them is forgotten in the sight of God. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear not: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows ' (Luke xii. 6, 7). In His Sermon on the 
Mount, after warning His people against the love and eager 
pursuit of wealth. He guards them also against distressing 
solicitude as to the supply of their temporal wants, by dwelling 
on the universal agency of God, and His constant care of all 
who seek His favour and devote themselves to His service. 
' Be not, therefore, anxious, saying. What shall we eat ? or, 
What shall we drink? or Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
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For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first His kingdom and His righteousness ; and all 
these things shall be added unto you ' (Matt. 13, 31 — 33). 

It may sometimes, perhaps, occur to us, that it is beneath 
the majesty of the Eternal Q-od, who upholds and rules the 
whole Universe of being, to care for individual men, and to 
mark every circumstance that affects them. But, on the con- 
trary, there is nothing that affords a more impressive view oi 
the infinite resources of the Divine Mind than this constant 
regard to individuals. For it implies that Q-od observes with 
interest all that bears on each one of the hundreds of millions 
of our race, — that He does this, not in successive moments, but 
at one and the same instant, — and that He has exercised this 
oversight without intermission throughout all the ages. Only 
an. Infinite Mind, that knows no exhaustion, weariness, or 
perplexity, is capable of this all-comprehending and unremitting 
care. 

This precious doctrine of the special Providence of G-od is to 
be connected with the truth, that He is accessible to us in prayer, 
and that He invites us to make known to Him all our requests. 
Thus Christianity opens to us a refuge from the assaults of 
worldly anxiety, and affords us solace under all the sorrows 
and trials of life. Our Lord Himself has taught us the 
efficacy of prayer, assuring us of the readiness of our Father 
in heaven to give all things that are really good to them that 
ask Him ; and His Apostles encourage us to draw near to G-od, 
to tell Him all our wants, and hopes, and fears. St. Peter 
invites us to * cast all our anxiety upon Him, because He careth 
for us ; ' and St. Paul has left us the charge and promise, *• In 
nothing be anxious ; but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
GtxL And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus ' 
(Philip, iv. 6, 7). 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE MOSAX GOTBBNMEKT OF GOD. 

IN contemplatiDg the govemment of G-od, we have now to 
consider the moral administration which He exercises ofer 
all rational and moral beings, and, in particular. His monl 
administration of our world. 

We have seen that conscience naturally leads us to conceiTe 
of a Moral Buler of the Universe. It recognises the reaUtj 
and importance of the distinctions of right and wrong; it 
recognises, too, the obligation resting upon us to do that whid 
is right, and to turn away from everything that is wrong ; and, 
to use the striking words of Mr. Wace, it enforces the oonvio- 
tioD, ' not only that certain consequences will follow our e^il 
deeds, but that we deserve certain penalties, and that we must 
expect them to be inflicted because we deserve them.' All this 
implies that we are living under a moral constitution, presided 
over by the Author of our being, who will vindicate at last the 
claims of rectitude and order. 

But the Christian revelation places the moral government of 
God before us distinctly and impressively. The great prindpleB 
of rectitude are defined in His law, and enforced by Hia autho- 
rity. The duties which we owe to Himself, to our fellow-men, 
and to ourselves, are traced out in the successive revelatiooB 
which He has given, and are now placed in the clearest light by 
the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. While certain prin- 
ciples and acts are recognised as right in themselves, they come 
to us with the sanction of the will of God ; and tp do that will 
cheerfully, uniformly, and perfectly, is the highest object to which 
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we can aspire. The restoration of man to a state of holiness, 
so that he shall maintain a course of practical obedience to the 
Divine will, is ever represented as the great result to which the 
economy of redemption and all the operations of Divine grace 
are directed. It will suffice to quote two passages from the 
writings of St, Paul : — 'For we are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus for good works, which Q-od afore prepared that we 
should walk in them' (Bphes. ii. 10). * For the grace of Q-od 
hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, instructing us, to 
the intent that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly and righteously and godly in this present 
world ; looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory 
of our great Gk>d and Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave Himself 
for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto Himself a people for His own possession, zealous of good 
works ' (Titus ii. 11—14). 

It is one feature of the moral government of Q-od that His 
displeasure rests on those who defy His authority and practise 
iniquity, while His complacency is called forth by piety and 
rectitude. On the one hand we read, 'The Lord taketh pleasure 
in them that fear Him, in those that hope in His mercy' (Psalm 
cxlvii. 11) : and on the other, ' The wrath of Qod is revealed 
•-from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold down the truth in unrighteousness' (Eom. i. 18). 
We are not, ^deed, to conceive of the wrath of Qod as involv- 
ing any degree of malignity, or as being a turbulent passion, 
like that which sometimes agitates the human breast, but as the 
deep and intense moral displeasure of a perfectly holy Being 
and a righteous Qovemor who hates and punishes sin. And 
the declaration of the Apostle teaches us, that the knowledge 
of the truth only heightens the guilt of those who resist it and 
live in the violation of their duties. 

"We are thus led to the great principle which characterises 
the moral government of Qtjd. That principle is retribution, 
We are taught, in the most emphatic manner, that Qod * will 
render to every man according to his works.' The apparent 
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inequalities of the Divine administration will be rectified at 
last ; and the perfect righteousness of that administration will 
be vindicated and manifested. In one remarkable passage of 
the Epistle to the Bomans, St. Paul has set forth the princdplei 
on which the judicial decisions of Gk>d will proceed, — pnnciidBi 
which He only can apply to the infinitely yaried circnmstBiicei 
of probation in which individuals have been placed, and wbidi 
He will apply with strict impartiality. He speaks of * the day 
of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, 
who will render to every man according to his works,' and then 
he adds, ' To them that by patience in weU-doing seek for ^017 
and honour and incorruption, eternal life : but unto them thst 
are factious, and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
shall be wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that worketh evil, of the Jew first, and iln 
of the G-reek ; but glory and honour and peace to every man 
that worketh good, to the Jew first, and abo to the Greek : for 
there is no respect of persons with God* (Bom. ii. 7 — ^11). 
The leading elements of a pious character are here set forth, is 
it might be developed under various dispensations, and with 
very different degrees of religious light. A man, following 
the gracious leadings of GK)d, and repenting of his ingratitude 
and sin (see v. 4), strives to do that which is good, and pen»- 
veres in a course of upright and benevolent effort, notwith- 
standing every inducement to forsake it. And this course of 
* well-doing' is sustained by a desire of the lofty, spiritual, 
undying pleasures which are to be realised in a higher state, 
where G-od Himself will reward and honour the soul that has 
devoutly sought Him. Every such character * obeys the truth': 
he welcomes its light, bows to its injunctions, and follows its 
guidance. The degree in which the truth of Gk)d is disclosed 
vanes under different dispensations, and varies, indeed, in the 
case of individual men, under the same dispensation : but all 
who will be finally approved surrender their hearts to its power, 
seek the blessings which it holds forth, and strive to walk in 
the path of duty. The course of the Apostle's argument re- 
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quired him to present these principles in their most general 
form. He is stating the general rule of the Divine judicial 
procedure ; and, leaving it to the infinite wisdom and unerring 
discrimination of G-od to apply this rule to individual cases, he 
teaches us that they will be admitted to life and blessedness, 
^o have been characterised by the love of truth, as far as 
they possessed it, and by submission to its dictates, — by a 
practical regard to duty, — ^by perseverance in obedience, — and 
by a preference of spiritual good to that which is low and 
sensual. 

The leading features of the character of those who will be 
at last rejected are also pointed out in this remarkable passage. 
They are * factious ' ; they refuse to bow to those intimations of 
the Divine will which have been given to them, and to sacrifice 
their own inclinations to the requirements of the Most High. 
They are ready to enter into controversy with their Maker, and 
to demand why they should be restrained from this or that 
indulgence to which their passions prompt them. Cherishing 
this temper of mind, they ' do not obey the truth ' ; they refuse 
to foUow its guidance, to revere its precepts, and to seek the 
blessings which it announces. Thus resisting and counteract- 
ing the truth, they *obey unrighteousness' ; they are the willing 
servants of sin, and are hurried onward in a course of transgres- 
sion by their ungodly tendencies. And thus they * work evil ' ; 
they practise that which is wrong and morally base, rejecting 
the just claims of God, and in too many instances trampling on 
the rights of their fellows. On such characters there will fall, 
at length, * wrath and indignation ' ; and when they reach the 
close of their probation, and still more when the moral history 
of this world is wound up, they will experience tribulation and 
anguish such as no words can properly express. 

Such are the leading principles which the Apostle affirms as 
determining the judicial decisions of G-od. The application of 
them belongs to Him alone. The gracious arrangements of the 
mediatorial economy do not set them aside, but are taken up 
into the Divine estimate of character. To all to whom the 
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Gospel is made known, * the truth' which they are to * obey' is 
emphatically that which relates to the Lord Jesus, as tbe 
appointed Eef uge of the guilty, and the Source of a new in- 
ward life : while the faith that emhraees Him will always lead 
to a course of practical obedience to the Divine will. 



Section IL 
MAN— HIS ORIGINAL AND PRESENT STATE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NATFEB OF MAN — ^HIS OEIGINAL STATE. 

IN considering the truths which Natural Theology embraces, 
we have dwelt on the personality of man, as evinced by the 
faculties of the human mind, and especially by the power of 
will, and by the convictions and anticipations of conscience. 
But we have now to think of the nature of man, as it is placed 
before us in the Christian revelation. 

Man is ' the offspring of Q-od.' This truth, which St. Paul 
affirmed in his address to the Athenians, and which, indeed, he 
referred to as having been enunciated by some of their own 
poets, is recognised throughout the Scriptures. Man, we are 
taught in the opening chapter of G-enesis, was brought into 
being by Q-od, as the crown of this terrestrial creation. ' And 
G-od said. Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth ' 
(Gen. i. 26). The position of man in relation to this earth is 
here clearly marked out. He was to have dominion over all 
the inferior creatures, and to rule, to some extent, material 
nature. And the presence of man on this earth, is essential to 
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the completeness of the systenu Y^x widbout him tiieie would 
be no being to whom iia displays of wudom^ and pow^r, and 
goodDeaa could minister instmctkHi or impart eBJorment. 
Thi^e would be no one wbo coold obserreitB pcooeasesy trace its 
laws, and surrer its scries of lovefinefls, so as to rise to a deTOut 
acknowledgment of Hnn wbo baa formed the whcde, and wbose 
unseen band sustains and controls iL However lengthened 
the period during wbidi IJiis earth was in eiistence b^ore man 
was created, that period was one of gradual preparation for bis 
j^)pearance, and the whole constitution of ^ds world was 
arranged in re&rence to him. 

The comprehensiTe statement of tiie Dirine Secord is that 
man was made ^ in the image of Grod.' This implies, first of all, 
that he was constituted an imtdliffent and moral a^emtj capable 
of reflecting the intdlectual and moral gkiries of Orod Himself. 
He possesses a mim!, a spirit , distinct in its nature from his 
physical organization, though now in most intimate union with 
it, and using it as the instrument of its perceptions of external 
nature and its action upon it. The eridoKe of this truth, 
afforded by the facts of our consciousness, has been already 
adduced. And we find it repeatedly affirmed in Holy Scripture. 
' Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; and the 
spirit shall return unto Grod who gave it ' (Ecdes. xiL 7). In 
narrating the raising of the daughter of Jairus, St. Luke says, 
'And her spirit returned, and she rose up immediately' 
(Luke yiii. 55). Our Lord Himself, in His discourses, dis- 
tinctly recognises this truth. 'Be not afraid of them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear 
Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell' 
(Matt. X. 28). Nor should we overlook the &ct, that in 
Gethsemane He expressed the deep and bitter anguish which 
oppressed His spirit in the words, ' My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death ' (Matt. xxvi. 38), and that His last 
utterance on the cross was, 'Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit' (Luke xxiiL 46). In the writings of the 
ApoaHJes and their companions, too, this truth of man's spiritual 
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nature is again and again affirmed. St. Luke, speaking of the 
second visit of Paul and Barnabas to Ljstra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, describes their teaching in the words, * Confirming the 
souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, 
and that through many tribulations we must enter into the 
kingdom of God ' (Acts xiv. 22). In the letter sent by the 
Apostles and elders assembled at Jerusalem, to the Gentile 
Churches, they speak of the Judaizing teachers as having 
* troubled them with words, subverting their souls' (Acts xv. 24); 
and St. Paul writes to the Bomans, ' God is my witness, whom 
I serve in my spirit in the gospel of His Son ' (Eom. i. 9). 

It is held, indeed, by some, that the nature of man is three- 
fold ; and stress is laid by those who take this view, on the 
prayer of St. Paul for the Thessalonians : ' And the God of 
peace Himself sanctify you wholly ; and may your spirit, and 
soul, and body be preserved entire, without blame at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ' (1 Thess. v. 23). This passagei 
however, must be viewed in connection with those cited above, 
in several of which the soul is recognised as that which thinks 
and wills, that which forms the seat of personality, and which 
survives the dissolution of the body. And when the general 
tenor of Scripture is kept in view, it seems more consistent to 
regard the Apostle, in the passage in question, not as indicating 
that the spirit of man is, in its nature, distinct from the soul, 
but rather as accumulating terms to give emphasis to the 
sentiment, that all the powers of our complex nature — our 
intellectual energies, our affections, our will, and our physical 
system — ^are to be pervaded by the sanctifying influence of God, 
and to be consecrated to His service. The passage is thus 
analogous, in one respect, to the first and great commandment : 
— ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ' (Matt xii. 30). 

But * the image of Q^d,' in which man was created, while it 
included the possession of a spiritual nature, capable of reflect- 
ing the intellectual and moral glories of God Himself, implied 
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alflo that he did actoallj reflect those g^ries. His undentud- 
ing was filled with spiritual light ; his heut glowed with pme 
and holy affections. ** Ood made man upright ' (Eodes. m 29). 
There was no principle in his nature contimry to parity and 
rectitude; though he was capaUe of tranagieesiiig, and, alss! 
did actually transgress, the Divine precepts, and tiios farou^ 
ruin on himself and his race. The references to tiie image of 
God in the New Testament sufficiently establisli this moie 
comprehensive meaning. St. Paul writes to the Colossiuu, 
*• Ye have put off the old man with his doings, and have put on 
the new man, which is being renewed unto knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him ' (CoL iii 9, 10) ; and to iiie 
Ephesians he says, * That ye put away, as concerning your 
former manner of life, the old man which wazeth corrupt, after 
the lusts of deceit ; and that ye be renewed in the spirit of tout 
mind, and put on the new man, which after Gt>d hath beeH 
created in righteousness and holiness of truth' (Ephes. iT, 
22—24). 

The moral image of GTod has now been lost by man in his 
natural state; but the grand feature of his spiritual natme 
remains, and that nature may be restored, as St. Paul teadiee 
us, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, so as again 
to reflect the holiness of Jehovah and enjoy communion with 
Him. It is instructive to observe that when, after the flood, 
the Most High permitted to man to use as food the flesh of 
some of the inferior animals. He guarded the sanctity of human 
life by the solemn declaration, ' And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require ; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it ; and at the hand of man ; at the hand of every man's brother 
will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed : for in the image of GTod made 
He man ' (Gen. ix. 5, 6). 

The nature of man is everywhere represented in Scripture as 
possessed of a high and unspeakable value. Our Lord Himself 
has recognised this when speaking of the Providence of our 
Father in heaven ; for, after adverting to the care of God over 
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the humblest of the brute creation, He adds, * Ye are of more 
value than many sparrows' (Luke xii. 7). So, too, in His 
Sermon on the Mount, He said, * Behold the birds of the 
heaven, that they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns ; and your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye of much more value than they ? ' (Matt. vi. 2^), Though in 
comparison of the vast fabric of the material TJniverse, any 
individual man may appear to be little, yet God has set His 
heart upon him to visit and to magnify him. It was in the 
spirit of devout gratitude to God for His distinguishing regard 
to man, that the Psalmist exclaimed, ' When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordamed, what is man that Thou art mindful 
of Mm ? and the son of man that Thou visitest him ? For Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour ' (Psalm viii. 3 — 5). Every indi- 
vidual of our race is permitted and encouraged to approach God 
with the words, ' Our Father which art in heaven * ; and this, 
of itself, shows the importance of our nature. But the crowning 
distinction of that nature is, that the Son of God has assumed 
it, has taken it into indissoluble union with His own eternal 
Personality, and that, through Him, we may become, in a yet 
higher sense, * the sons of God,' and thus, too, may be ' heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.' 



CHAPTEE n. 

THB FALL. 

THE Scriptural narrative teaches us that man was placed in 
a state of probation. While he was free from moral 
corruption, and was possessed of the essential principles of 
rectitude, these principles were, for a while, to be tested, and 
thus, had he continued faithful, to be matured and perfected. 

The special prohibition under which our first parents were 
laid was one calculated to call into exercise their self-control, 
their reverence for the Divine authority, and their love to GW, 
even when all the reasons of His injunctions were not perfectlj 
clear to them. Had these principles been maintained, and the 
prohibition observed, they would not only have stood in the 
Divine favour, but would have risen to a state of confirmed and 
established goodness. 

But they fell. Eve, yielding to the solicitations of the 
tempter, took of the forbidden fruit; and then Adam, not 
deceived, as Eve was, but apprehendiiig fully the momentous 
character of the act he was about to conmiit, cast in his lot 
with his wife, and thus deliberately renounced the Divine 
friendship. *Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 
was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath fallen into 
transgression' (1 Tim. ii. 14). 

In the narrative of Genesis, the tempter appears as 'the 
serpent ' ; but it is clear, from the whole tenor of Scripture, 
that this animal was the instrument of a great fallen intelH- 
genee, who stands at the head of the powers of darkness. In 
allusion to the history of the fall, the leader of the fallen angels 
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is spoken of as ' the great dragon, the old serpent, the deceiver 
of the whole world ' (Eev. xii. 9) ; and in another place as * the 
dragon, the old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan ' (Eev. 
XX. 2). But besides this, Satan is represented as having, by his 
fatal deception and falsehood, destroyed the happiness of man ; 
and as having established on this earth a kingdom of evil 
directly antagonistic to the kingdom of G-od. Our Lord Him- 
self said to the unbelieving Jews, * Te are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to do. He was 
a murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own ; for he is a liar, and the father thereof ' 
(John viii. 44). In refutation of the blasphemous suggestion, 
that He performed some of His miracles through being in league 
with Satan, He said, *• Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation ; and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand : and IE Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 
against himself ; how shall then his kingdom stand ? ' (Matt, 
xii. 25, 2^^ At a later period He repeatedly spoke of Satan 
as ' the prince of this world ' ; and His Apostles dwell on his 
unceasing efEorts, and those of the hosts under his control, to 
counteract the purposes of Divine grace and to ruin men. St. 
John recognises his agency in bringing about the first trans- 
gression, as well as his constant efforts to uphold and diffuse 
the dominion of evil, when he affirms, * To this end was the 
Son of God manifested, that He might destroy the works of the 
devil ' (1 John iii. 8). 

It was the sin of jidam that brought ruin on our world. He 
stood, as St. Paul teaches us, as the Head and Eepresentative of 
his race; and had he continued faithful, the fall would have been 
averted. The effects of his transgression on all his descendants 
will be considered more fully in the next Chapter, in which the 
doctrine of Original Sin will engage our attention. But we 
must here dwell on the immediate results of his disobedience. 

The judgment threatened against transgression was expressed 
in the comprehensive words, 'In the day that thou eatest thereof 
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thou shalt surely die/ When ihis declaration is viewed in the 
light of the teaching of the New Testament, it will be seen to 
include several particulars. 

1. First, it implied the subjection of Adam to ihe death if the 
body. We freely admit that death was the law under which 
the inferior animals were, from the first, called into being : but 
it is distinctly implied throughout the Scriptures, that man 
would not have died had not sin entered our world. His state 
of trial, we conceive, would have been terminated at some 
period fixed by the Divine wisdom ; and, enjoying confirmation 
in good, he would have rejoiced eternally in the Divine smile. 
It is not for us to speculate whether this earth would have been 
his permanent abode; but this is certain, that he would not 
have had to submit to that change from which our mCture 
instinctively recoils, — ^a change painful, humiliating, and dis- 
tressing. But this subjection to the stem law of mortality 
followed upon Adam's transgression of his Maker^s command. 
In the sentence pronounced upon him we read, ^ In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 'the 
ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return * (G^en. iii. 19). 

2. But the death threatened against transgression included 
tM loss of sjpiritual life ; and this penalty immediately followed 
it. When the soul of man is in communion with Gk)d, there 
is an inward life diffused through it, manifesting itself in holy 
affections and spiritual aspirations and efforts. This life is 
imparted and sustained by the Holy Spirit. He dwelt in the 
soul of Adam, in his state of innocence ; but when Adam fell, 
He forsook His polluted habitation, and the loss of spiritual 
life was the natural and inevitable result. Every devout 
student of Holy Scripture will be aware of the peculiar sense 
in which the terms death and life are often employed by the 
Sacred Writers. We may cite in illustration the statement of 
St. Paul, ' For the mind of the flesh is death ; but the mind of 
the Spirit is life and peace ' (Eom. viii. 6). And we may add 
the remarkable words of our Lord Himself : ' Verily, verily, I 
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say unto you, He that heareth My word, and believeth TTim 
that sent Me, hath eternal life, and oometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed out of death into life ' (John v. 24). 

3. But, in the nature of things, spiritual death, if it be not 
arrested by the communication of spiritual life, must issue in 
eternal death, — the everlasting separation of the soul from G-od, 
and the irretrievable loss of its proper blessedness. Subjected 
to condemnation, and destitute of the liEe of Q-od, the polluted 
soul, whose probation is terminated, must be eternally undone. 
There is a fearful emphasis in the appeal of St. Paul : ' What 
fruit then had ye at that time in the things whereof ye are now 
ashamed ? for the end of those things is death^ (Eom. vi. 22). 

Such, we conceive, was the comprehensive meaning of the 
death threatened as the penalty of disobedience. But, in con- 
nection with this, we have to mark two other consequences of 
the fall. In the sentence which Q-od pronounced on the first 
sinning pair, — mercifully spared on earth through the provisions 
of redemption, — He affirmed that the ground should be cursed 
for Adam's sake, and that his lot should be one of toil and 
hardship ; while to Eve and her descendants special sorrow and 
peril in childbirth were appointed (Gen. iii. 16 — 19). But the 
terrors of the sentence of judgment were alleviated by the hope 
of a Deliverer, the Seed of the woman, who should triumph over 
the enemy that had seduced them, and through whom life and 
blessing should flow to all who should trust in Him. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE EFFECTS OF ADAM'S SOT UPON HIS BSBCKNDAITTB— TBI 

DOCTAIKE OF OBieOTAL BUT. 

IT has been already stated, as the doctrine of Holy Scriptme, 
that Adam stood as the Head and Bepresentatiye of his race, 
so that his fall affected not himself only but his desoendants. 
This is distinctly affirmed by the Apostle Paul, in the comparison 
which he draws, in the Epistle to the Bomans, between Adam 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and his elaborate statement of the 
contrast between the effects of the disobedience of the one, and 
the mediatorial righteousness of the Other. In that passage, 
which now specially claims our attention, he says of Adam that 
he was * a figure of Him who was to come ' ; while in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he designates our Lord ^the last 
Adam ' and * the Second Man,' thus marking emphatically the 
relation in which Adam and the Lord Jesus respectively stood 
to the human race. 

The passage in the Epistle to the Bomans to which we hare 
alluded presents to us the doctrine of Original 8in in its most 
complete and striking form. That passage is as follows:— 
' Therefore, as through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin ; and so death passed unto all men, for that 
all sinned : — for until the law sin was in the world ; but sin is 
not imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam unto Moses, even over them that had not sinned 
after the likeness of Adam's transgressioD, who is a figure of 
Him who was to come. But not as the trespass, so also is the 
free gift. For if by the trespass of the one the many died, 
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much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many. And not 
as through one that sinned, so is the gift: for the judg- 
ment came of one unto condemnation, but the free gift came 
of many trespasses unto justification. Por if, by the trespass 
of the one, death reigned through the one ; much more shall 
they that receiye the abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness reign in life through the one, even Jesus Christ. 
So then as through one trespass the judgment came unto dll 
men to condemnation; even so through one act of righteousness 
the free gift came unto all men to justification of life. For as 
through the one man's disobedience the many were made sinners, 
even so through the obedience of the one shall the many be 
made righteous * (Eom. v. 12 — 19). 

Now the obvious teaching of this passage is, that all who 
spring from Adam in the way of natural descent share in the 
penal consequences of his transgression. These consequences the 
Apostle sums up in the one word * death ' ; but he uses also 
other phrases which show the awful import of that word, and 
the extent of the moral ruin which the original apostasy has 
brought on our world. 

1. The first of these is C'Ondemnation, When Adam trans- 
gressed his Maker's command, he fell under His righteous 
displeasure. Towards all upright and holy beings the govern- 
ment of God is one of security and blessing ; but it is one of 
judgment towards those who sin. And St. Paul expressly 
teaches us that, as the result of Adam's sin, condemnation fell 
upon the race ; though he places in connection with this the 
provision made through the Lord Jesus for our justification and 
eternal life. 

2. The second penal consequence of the first transgression is 
the loss of inward^ spiritual life. To this we have adverted in 
the preceding Chapter, as sustained by Adam and Eve upon 
their disobeying the Divine command. And in this result of 
the fall we all share. The Apostle uses the comprehensive 
words, ' By the trespass of the one the many died ' ; and no 
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exposition of that phrase can come up to the full import of his 
language, which does not include the loss of spiritual life, as 
resulting from the withdrawal of the Spirit from the heart of 
man. This, we conceive, is the origin of our deprtwity. In 
the absence of that inward life which is imparted by the Holy 
Ghost, our affections become disordered, and we fall under ihe 
power of unholy and sensual tendencies. Self becomes t^ 
great object of regard; and pride and resistance to restraint 
develop themselves in offensive forms. No longer drawn to 
God in pure and reverent love, we seek our own gratification, 
or glory, or wealth, as the end of being ; and too often senaa- 
tional impulses gain the mastery over our better aspirations and 
desires. 

3. Still further, as one of the penal consequences of the 
first transgression, we are brought under the stern law of 
mortality; and that law is not reversed even in the case ct 
those who have embraced the Saviour. *And if Christ is in 
you, the body is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life 
because of righteousness ' (Brom. vui. 10). We have alreadj 
considered this part of the original sentence, in dwelling on the 
effects of the fall on our first parents ; and it is only necessary 
to add that, as the result of the reign of death, the earthly life 
of multitudes is one of painful ' bondage,' from the apprehen- 
sion of that dreaded change. 

4. But, as we have seen, spiritual death must naturally issne 
in eternal separation from God, unless it is removed by the 
communication of life from above. Among the effects of the 
fall, therefore, viewed simply in themselves, we must place 
liability to eternal death; but the provisions of redemption 
come in to meet our case, showing us that no man will finally 
perish merely through the sin of Adam, and that all will be 
dealt with on a system of moral government which combines 
grace with righteousness. 

In tracing the penal consequences of the first transgression 
we have adverted to depravity as necessarily resulting from the 
withdrawal of the Spirit. This feature of our natural condition 
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is again and again placed before us in Scripture, while the facts 
of history illustrate the universal diffusion of moral eyil, and 
the strength of our unholy tendencies. The conflict which St. 
Paul traces in Bom. yii. between the impulses of sinful passion 
and the better aspirations of an enlightened mind confirms the 
fact of our depravity ; while his emphatic declaration, ' For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,' 
shows that that depravity is total, as well as universally diffused. 
The remarkable phrase just cited, * the flesh,' is clearly used in 
many passages of Holy Scripture, to indicate human nature 
considered as unregenerate and depraved. The precise idea 
which it suggests appears to be that of human nature viewed 
as destitute of the spiritual life which only the Holy Q-host can 
impart, and thus as being under the power of unhallowed ten- 
dencies and impulses. The words of our Lord, when urging 
the absolute necessity of a new birth, are full of instruction on 
this point : — ' Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be 
bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and 
that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit ' (John iii. 5, 6). Nor 
should we overlook the striking manner in which St. Paul again 
and again uses the phrase, ' to be in the flesh,' not in reference 
to our earthly life, but as indicating our state when destitute 
of the life-giving energy of the Holy Spirit. Thus he writes 
to the Eomans, *Por when we were in the flesh, the sinfu 
passions, which were through the law, wrought in our members 
to bring forth fruit unto death ' (Eom. vii. 6). ' They that 
are in the flesh cannot please G-od. But ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you ' (Eom. viii. 8, 9). 

We must not close this subject without again adverting to 
the light shed on it by the arrangements of the mediatorial 
economy. Adam was spared and permitted to become the 
head of a race, because Divine wisdom and love had provided a 
Redeemer to appear in the fulness of time. The provisions of 
redemption reach to the whole race of man, though it does not 
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follow from this either that all men will necessaiilj be sayed, 
or that they are indeed at any time actually justified through 
Christ. But this is clear, that through the mediatorial righte- 
ousness of the Lord Jesus, the way of justification and life is 
opened to all men. The case of those who die in infancy is 
plain : they are justified and have eternal life in Christ. The 
case of those adults who have never heard of the Saviour, we 
must leave to Him who only can apply to their varying position 
and character the principles of His government ; but it must 
not be forgotten that that government is now one of grace 
through Christ, as well as of righteous retribution. As to all, 
however, who live to years of moral action, and to whom the 
Lord Jesus has been made known, their justification depends 
on their embracing Him, so as to appropriate TTi^ sacrifice and 
surrender themselves to His service. 

Thus the doctrine of Original Sin must ever be viewed in 
connection with the abounding grace provided for man in Christ 
Jesus. Dr. Pope has properly said, * The great antitheses of 
this doctrine are reconciled in the statement, carefully guarded, 
that original sin is the sin of Adam's descendants as under a 
covenant of grace. What it would otherwise have been we can 
never know : there would then have existed no federal union (rf 
mankind. The souls of Adam and Eve would have only added 
two more to the spirits of evil. As we know the • doctrine and 
the fact, it is the harmony of truths in our being otiierwise 
irreconcilable. Human nature is lost, and yet we are still "Ae 
offspring of Q-od.'* The natural and moral image — essentially 
one in creation — ^has departed in its glory, and yet it is recog- 
nised as in some sense still existing. Every man is bom 
condemned, and yet he is bidden not to put from him life. 
He is by nature able neither to think nor feel, nor act aright; 
yet he is throughout Scripture appealed to as if his duty were 
simply matter of will. Li short, original sin and original grace 
met in the mystery of mercy at the very gate of Paradise.' * 

* * Compendium of Christian Theology,* vol. ii., pp. 60, 61. 



Section III. 

THE MEDIATORIAL ECONOMY. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE BTBBKAL 0OTJN8BL OF THE FATHEB. 

NO truth is more distinctly affirmed in the New Testament, 
than that the scheme of human redemption was formed in 
the Divine Mind before the foundation of the world. The fatal 
apostasy of the first Head of our race was foreseen; and a 
restorative economy was provided, under which all who should 
embrace the Saviour should rise to higher privileges than were 
enjoyed by man in Paradise. It was the eternal purpose of 
God that, in the fulness of time, the Son should assume our 
nature, should dwell on earth as the Man of sorrows, should 
redeem us by dying in our stead, and should then rise to a state 
of unutterable glory as the Mediator, and bestow on all His 
people a complete and everlasting salvation. Under this con- 
stitution of grace, the Incarnate Son was to become the Head 
of a new and sacred brotherhood of humanity, who, throughout 
eternity, should enjoy His complacency and reflect His glory. 

It is instructive to turn to some of the passages in which 
these positions are affirmed. In the first Epistle of St. Peter 
we read, 'Te were redeemed, not with corruptible things, with 
silver or gold, from your vain manner of life handed down 
from your fathers ; but with precious blood, as of a lamb with- 
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out blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ ; who 
was foreknown indeed before the foundation of the world, but 
was manifested at the end of the times for your sake, who 
through Him are believers in Qtxl, which raised Him from the 
dead, and gave Him glory ; so that your &ith and hope might 
be in God ' (1 Peter, i. 18—21). St. Paul repeatedly dwells on 
the truth before us. In the opening of his Epistle to tiie 
Ephesians he says, * Blessed be the Q-od and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places in Christ ; even as He chose us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
without blemish before Him in love ' (Ephes. i. 3, 4). In a sub- 
sequent passage, having referred to the rich provisions of grace 
in Christ, and the comprehensive character of the evangelical 
economy, as included in ' the mystery which from all ages hath 
been hid in God who created all things,' he goes on to speak 
of the unfolding of this mystery, and the consequent manifes- 
tation through the Church of ' the manifold wisdom of GK)d,' 
as being ' according to the eternal purpose which He purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord ' (Ephes. iii. 9 — rll). In the Epistle to 
the Bomans, too, he adverts to the grand consummation in which 
the purpose of God respecting those whom He foreknew as 
repenting and believing in Christ should issue, — that consum- 
mation being their perfect conformity to the image of the 
Incarnate Son, and their eternal participation in His gloiy 
(Eom. viii. 28-30). 

The truth which we are now considering invests the scheme 
of our redemption with a solemn and affecting grandeur. As 
we reflect on it, and especially on the mysterious theme of the 
Divine prescience which it involves, our powers of thought &lter, 
and we feel how feeble are their loftiest efforts. But it is a 
truth which we must firmly hold ; and it is one which, in some 
of its bearings, may contribute to encourage and sustain our 
confidence as we come to the Lord Jesus humbly to claim in 
Him the richest blessings of salvation. 

It is in accordance with this truth that our Lord invariably 
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represented Himself as carrying out the purposes of the Father 
in His whole mediatorial work. In considering His character 
as one of the leading credentials of Christianity, we have 
adverted to His profound devotion to the Father's will, and 
have cited some of the impressive sapngs in which He affirmed 
this as the governing principle of His earthly course. But the 
subject admits of further illustration. Towards the close of 
His ministry, He declared in reference to His teaching, ' He 
that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not My sayings, hath one that 
judgeth him : the word that I spake, the same shall judge him 
in the last day. For I spake not from Myself : but the Father 
which sent Me, He hath given Me a commandment, what I 
should say, and what I should speak. And I know that His-< 
commandment is life eternal: the things therefore which I 
speak, even as the Father hath said unto Me, so I speak ' (John» 
xii. 4S — 50. See also xvii. 6 — 8). In many of His discourses^- 
recorded by St. John, the Saviour dwelt on the perfect harmony 
of design and action between Himself and the Eternal Father. 
The sufferings which came upon Him at the close of His earthly 
career, and the bitter and ignominious death which He had to 
undergo, He spoke of as the Father's appointment, to carry out 
His counsel for man's redemption. When in Gethsemane He 
prayed for a mitigation of that anguish which oppressed His 
spirit, and for the shortening of its duration, He qualified that 
appeal to the Father by the words, * Nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt ; * and when, at length, the band of armed 
men, led by Judas, came to apprehend Him, and Peter stood 
forward to defend Him with the sword, He said to him, ' Put 
up the sword into the sheath : the cup which the Father hath 
given Me shall I not drink it ? ' (John xviii. 11.) 

But the fact that the Son, in all His actings as the Mediator^ 
is carrying out the eternal counsel of the Father, should banish 
every latent distrust from our minds, as we come to Him for 
salvation, and through Him plead with the Father. There may 
sometimes be a secret suspicion or fear that the Father will 
repel us on account of our guilt and defilement, even when we 
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come to confess and renounce our sins, and to cast ourselves 
upon the provisions of grace in Christ. But our Lord Himself 
teaches us, that in welcoming the returning sinner who, follow- 
ing the light of the truth which the Father sheds on His mind, 
comes to Him for salvation, He is only accomplishing the 
Father's will. *• All that which the Father giveth Me shall come 
unto Me ; and him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
out. For I am come down from heaven, not to do Mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me. « • . For this is the 
will of My Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, and 
believeth on Him, should have eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day ' (John vi 37, 38, 40). 



CHAPTEE n. 

THE PEB80N or OHEIST — HIS TEITB AND FBOFEB DEITT. 

IN considering the great doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, we 
dwelt on the eternal glory of the Son of God. FoUowing 
the course of thought suggested by our Lord's own words, and 
by some of the leading declarations of His Apostles, we en- 
deavoured to raise our minds to the contemplation of the Son 
in His pre-existent state, and in His unique and eternal relation 
to the Father. 

But we are now to think of the Son as assuming our nature, 
taking it into union with His own eternal Personality, and 
thus becoming the Mediator between God and man. The 
Person of Christ is a theme of transcendent interest, and one 
interwoven with all the facts and arrangements of the Media- 
torial economy. 

The general truth of the real and proper Deity of our Lord 
is sustained by an ample array of Scriptural evidence. Li the 
yery front of that evidence we place the passages which set 
forth His glory as * the Son,' * the only begotten of the Father,' 
possessed of unutterable glory with the Father * before the 
world was.' For that the august title ' the Son of God ' refers 
properly to the Divine and eternal nature of our Lord is now 
aurely beyond question. "We have seen how the Saviour Him- 
self and His Apostles apply this appellation to Him in His 
pre-existent state, as indicating the relation in which, in the 
inity of the Divine essence, He stands to the Eternal Father. 
^:n.d it is observable that when St. Paul, in a compendious state- 
ment of the economy of redemption, distinguishes the two 
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natures of the Redeemer, he uses this phrase in the sense (or 
which we contend : — ' For what the law could not do, in thftt 
it was weak through the flesh, God, sending His own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and as an offering for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh ; that the ordinance of the law might 
be f ulfllled in us, who walk not after the flesh but after tbe 
Spirit ' (Eom. viiL 3, 4). 

But there are several lines of evidence, distinct from ind 
additional to this, which support the truth that in the Person 
of our Lord we behold God incarnate. 

1. The first of these is, that various Divine Names and TiSm 
are applied to Him. He is called God^ and that under dieam- 
stances and in combinations which clearly shut out anj quafifiei 
or inferior sense of the word. We may refer to the follomg 
passages: — 'For unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is giien; 
and the government shall be upon His shoulder; and His 
Name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace' (Isa. ix. 6), *Thfly 
shall call His name Immanuel, which is, being interpreted, God 
\(dth us ' (Matt. i. 23). The exclamation of Thomas, when oon* 
vinced that his Bisen Lord indeed stood before him and addressed 
him, * My Lord and my Ghxi,' was not a thoughtless utteraiioe» 
but the expression of his faith ; and it was approved as such br 
our Lord Himself : — ' Because thou hast seen Me, thou hart 
believed : blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed ' (John xx. 28, 29). St. Paul's statement in his enume- 
ration of the privileges of God's ancient people is another strik- 
ing instance in which the title Chd is given to our Lord :— 
* Whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ as concerning 
the flesh, who is over all, Q-od blessed for ever ' (Bom. ix. 5). 
In the opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the final and 
perfect revelation of God is declared to be in the Son; and, 
contrasting Him with the angels, the Apostle says, * Of tte 
angels He saith, Who maketh His angels winds, and Hb 
ministers a flame of fire ; but of the Son He saith, Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever ' (Heb. i. 7, 8). And St, John 
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writes in his first Epistle, * We know that the Son of God is 
oome, and hath given us an understanding, that we know Him 
that is true, and we are in Him that is true, even in His 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life' 
(1 John V. 20). 

Again, the title Lord is applied to the Saviour in its highest 
sense. In the prophecies of Jeremiah we read, * I will raise 
unto David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. 
In His days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely; 
and this is His name whereby He shall be called. The Lord our 
Bighteousness ' (Jer. xxiii. 5, 6). In the inspired utterance of 
Zacharias, at the circumcision of his infant son, John the 
Baptist, he referred to that greater Prophet whose way his son 
was to prepare as *• the Lord ' (Luke i. 76). 

Other titles which imply Divinity are applied to our Lord. 
Ue is spoken of as * the Prince of life,' and ' the Lord of glory ' 
(Acts iii. 14 ; 1 Cor. ii. 8). He Himself, when He appeared to 
the Apostle John in Patmos, assumed the designations, Hhe First 
and the Last,' and Hhe Living One.' 'Fear not; I am the 
First and the Last, and the Living One : and I was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of death 
and of Hades ' (Bev. i. 18). With regard to the former of 
these appellations, it is observable that the Most High claims it 
as TTia own exclusive right (Isa. xli. 4; xliv. 6); and it is 
evident that no creature could affirm that he was the first of 
beings, and that of himself he should endure throughout eternal 
ages. The other title, *the Living One,' is equally expressive of 
true and proper Godhead. In every creature life is derived 
and dependent : in God only is it inherent and essentiaL 

2. A second braneh of the Scriptural evidence of the true and 
proper Deity of our Lord consists of the passages in which 
Dwine Attribuiei are ascribed to Him. We may specify eternity^ 
which is clearly implied in one of the appellations just adverted 
to, 'Htke First iudA the Last,' and in His own declaration, 
< Yerily, yeriiy» I say unto you, before Abraham was, / am ' 
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(John viii. 58). So, too, wnnipoUnce is attributed to Bm 
He is ' the Mighty Gbd ' ; and the declaration in Bey. L 8 maj 
be shown to belong to Him : — * I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, which is and which was and which is 
to come, the Almighty/ Again, omnipresence is claimed Ij 
Him. ' And no man hath ascended into heayen, but He thit 
descended out of heayen, eyen the Son of man which is in 
heayen ' (John iii. 13). * Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of Hiem' 
(Matt, xyiii. 20). Still further, omnigcienee is attributed to Him. 
He accepted the declaration of Peter, * Lord, Thou knowest aD 
things ; Thou knowest that I loye Thee * (John xxi. 17). He 
is spoken of as knowing the hearts of all men ; and He Himsdf 
claims to pierce into the inmost recesses of eyery human hresflft 
(John ii. 24, 25 ; Eey. ii. 23). Yet again, immutability belongB 
to Him. While eyery creature is liable to change, it is a£Snned 
that * Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for 
eyer ' (Heb. xiii. 8). 

3. A third branch of eyidence is that deriyed from the feet, 
that Divine Works — works which God only can perform — are 
ascribed to our Lord. He is spoken of as the Creator of all 
things. Of the Eternal Word, who * became flesh, and dwdt 
among us,' St. John says, * All things were made by TTim ; and 
without Him was not anything made that hath been made' 
(John i. 3). St. Paul, haying spoken of the Son as * the image 
of the inyisible God, the Firstborn of all creation/ adds, 'For 
in Him were all things created, in the heayens and upon tiie 
earth, things yisible and things inyisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers ; all things haye heen 
created through Him and unto Him ; and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist ' (Col. i. 15 — 17). Li the 
conclusion of this passage the Son, now Incarnate, is spoken of 
as the Sustainer of universal nature. This character is ascribed 
to Him, also, in the opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where He is represented as * upholding all things by the word 
of His power.' Still further, w:hile on earth, in His state of 
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humiliation, He claimed the right to forgive sins ; and when that 
claim was called in question, He sustained it by a miracle which 
evinced His authority and power. To a paralytic man who was 
brought before Him, He said, * Son, thy sins are forgiven ' ; 
and when some of those who heard Him reasoned in their 
hearts, * Why doth this man thus speak ? he blasphemeth ; who 
can forgive sins but one, even God?' He replied to them, 
* Whether is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy. Thy sins are 
forgiven, or to say. Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk ? ' 
and then, to show that He, the Son of man, had * power on 
earth to forgive sins,' He addressed the afflicted man, ' I say unto 
thee. Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house ' ; and im- 
mediately * he arose, took up the bed, and went forth before 
them all' (Mark ii. 5 — 12). To the Eedeemer, also, belongs the 
exercise of the final judgment. The passages in which this is 
affirmed are very numerous ; but we need only cite our Lord's 
own words : — * When the Son of man shall come in His glory,, 
and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit on the 
throne of His glory : and before Him shall be gathered all the 
nations : and He shall separate them one from another, as the 
shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats ; and He shall set 
the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on the left' (Matt. 
XXV. 31 — 33). Now it must be obvious that this is a function 
which only a Divine Person can discharge. To decide with 
unerring accuracy and perfect righteousness the character and 
destiny of every human being requires Divine perfections, and 
especially the attribute of omniscience. 

4. Another line of evidence in support of the true and proper 
Deity of our Lord is that Divine worship was offered to Him 
and accepted by Him; and that He is associated with the 
Eternal Father in the most solemn prayers of the Apostles as 
the Source of spiritual blessing. In the days of His flesh, when 
He had evinced His power over universal nature by calming the 
tempestuous sea, and rescuing Peter, who had walked on the 
water to meet Him, but whose faith began to fail, it is related 
that * all they that were in the boat worshipped Him, saying, 
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Of a truth Thou art the Son of Gbd ' (Matt. adv. 33). Thus 
they recognised Him as more than man. Nor did He repel 
their homage. He accepted it as called forth by a thoughtful 
recognition of His Person and character. As the Apostles saw 
Him rise to heaven from the Mount of Olives, it is recorded 
that ' they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy' (Luke mv. 52). The first martyr, Stephen, was 
favoured with a vision of His glory, and breathed his soul into 
His hands : — * And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, 
and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ' (Acts vii. 59). When 
we turn to the Epistles of St. Paul, we find that his ordinary 
form of salutation to the Churches was, * Grace to you and 
peace from GK>d our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.' It 
was thus his established practice to recognise all spiritual bless- 
ings as flowing to man not only from the abounding love of 
the Father, but from the rich grace of the Son, and as dispensed 
by Him as the adorable Mediator. The association of the 
Lord Jesus with the Eternal Father in other prayers of this 
Apostle is well worthy of attention : but it must suffice to refer 
to 1 Thess. iii. 11 — 13, and 2 Thess. ii 16, 17. Li one of the 
visions of the Apocalypse, too, the Apostle John heard the 
angelic hosts offer their united worship to the Lamb : — * Worthy 
is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing': and then the anthem of praise was taken up by 
every creature, 'Unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honour, and the gloiy, 
and the dominion, for ever and ever ' (Sev. v. 12, 13). 

5. But even these lines of argument, conclusive as they are, 
do not exhaust the evidence that in the Person of our Lord 
we behold Gh)d Licamate. The statements of St. P^ul, in the 
opening of his Epistle to the Galatians, cannot be reconciled 
with the theory of the mere humanity of Christ : — 'Paul, an 
Apostle, not from man, neither through man, but through Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father, who raised Him from the dead.' 
The claims of our Lord on the devotion of all His followers 
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obyiously imply His possession of a nature truly and properly 
Divine. How often do we meet with the remarkable and 
emphatic words, * for My Name's sake,' to intimate the motive 
which should influence us both in the activities of service and 
the endurance of suffering I And then we hear our Lord say- 
ing, ' He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
Me is not worthy of Me. And he that doth net take his cross, 
and follow after Me, is not worthy of Me ' (Matt. x. 37, 38). 
Just as He was approaching the hour of His deepest sufferings. 
He claimed the homage and obedience of every human being, 
and declared emphatically, ' If any man serve Me, him will the 
Father honour ' (John xii. 20), His Apostles, too, repeatedly 
affirm, that all who obtain spiritual life through Him are bound, 
from that very time, ' not to live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who for their sakes died and rose again.' Everywhere, 
indeed, it is implied that hve to Christ is to be the supreme and 
governing principle of our minds. While our love to every 
creature, even to those who are bound to us by the closest ties, 
and whose character may justly call forth our esteem and admi- 
ration, is to be regulated and guarded, so that it shall not 
' interfere with that supreme love which Gh)d claims as His own 
inalienable right, our love to Christ is to know no bounds but 
the capacity of our minds ; and the solemn declaration of the 
Apostle recognises the Saviour's claim on all mankind: — 'If 
any man loveth not. the Lord, let him be anathema. Maranatha ' 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22). 

To the adorable Eedeemer, then, we should ever turn with 
prof oimd reverence, and love, and trust, as Gh>d Incarnate ; and 
we may well rest in the assurance, that in committing ourselves 
to Him, and devoting ourselves to His service, we are safe and 
blessed. 



CHAPTEE in. 

THE PERSON OF CHEIST — HIS PIBFECT MAITHOOD THE JSTDl- 

VISIBLB UNIOir IN HIM OF THE DIYINB AND HUICAIT 
NATUKES. 

IN the Lord Jesus Christ we behold humanitj in its perfect 
. form. The Eternal Son assumed our nature in a s^te of 
lowliness and humiliation, but free from every stain of sin; 
and now, having made atonement for sin, and risen from tiie 
dead, He has gone into heaven as the glorified Mediator. Hq. 
lives and reigns as the God-Man ; and in Him our nature 
appears in its perfection of dignity and blessedness. 

It is instructive to dwell on some of the leading passages of 
the New Testament, which refer to the humanity of our Lord, 
while they recognise also His true and proper Deity. One of 
the most striking of these is the statement of St. Paul to the 
Gtdatians : — ' But when the fulness of the time came, G}t)d sent 
forth His Son, bom of a woman, bom under the law, that He 
might redeem them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons ' (iv, 4, 5). Here there is a 
reference to the miraculous conception of our Lord's humanity. 
This truth is explicitly set forth in the evangelical narratives ; 
and it is, indeed, essential to the mediatorial scheme. All who 
spring from Adam in the way of natural descent share, as we 
have seen, in the penal consequences of his apostasy. But it 
is inconceivable that the Eternal Son could take human nature 
as defiled by sin into union with His own Personality ; and the 
Mediator, too, was to come as * the Second Man,' the second 
Head and Eepresentative of our race, to repair by His obedi- 
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ence unto death the ruin brought upon the world by the first 
Adam. Here, too, we have the comprehensive statement, that 
our Lord was made * under the law,' not only submitting to 
the ordinances and requirements of the Jewish Church, in the 
midst of which He appeared, but becoming, in His earthly state, 
the * righteous Servant ' of the Father. In this character a 
perfect human righteousness was required of Him ; and, when 
His hour arrived. He bore, as our Eepresentative, * the curse 
of the law,' that He might rescue and save us whom the law 
held and condemned. 

Another passage, equally striking and comprehensive, is one 
cited in the preceding Chapter from St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans : — * For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinf til flesh, and as an offering for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh ' (viii. 3). Here, again, while the Divine nature 
of our Lord, as the Son of Gk)d, is recognised. His true and 
perfect manhood is declared. The carefully guarded language 
of the Apostle teaches us that His humanity was free from 
every stain of sin, but that in all other respects He was made 
like unto us. He came ' in the likeness of sinful flesh.' He 
became a partaker of our nature in its weakness, and its expo- 
sure to conflict, temptation, and suffering ; and at length He 
offered Himself ' for sin,' and completed the humiliation of His 
earthly course by dying for us the accursed death of the cross. 

Thus are we reminded that the relation between the Saviour 
and our race is most intimate and endearing. Jesus, the 
Licamate Son, is our Brother. His heart, while He was here 
upon earth, beat with the sympathies of humanity. He felt as 
we feel, excepting only that His spirit was free from all moral 
defilement. On this thought we may profitably linger. 

The Lord Jesus was, at times, the subject of physical wearir- 
nes8 and pain, Ldl Him, *• the Man of sorrows,' the might of 
omnipotence was strangely blended with feebleness and suffer- 
ing. It is not for us to say, to what extent the weight which 
always rested upon His spirit, during His public ministry, 
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hftbituAll V afEected His ounmd fnine : but v« know dMt tlKR 
u-Bs a sea(»ozi in His historr in vfaidi His plijsicnl saffoing wis 
exquisite, and His phjsisal ezhaosdan ajppaQing. In the guden 
and on tbe cross He appears in tlie CHUeneos of His flBBh,ft 
sharer of our weakness and piin, as well as the sdbject o£ Uie 
deepest mental angoish. 

Again the Sarionr felt the sorrow of wmtrndtA affmiimit when 
His kindness was met by ingndtode, and when He was treated 
with contempt and hatred bj those on whom He had soog^ to 
P'jur the light of heavenly truth. Of the crowds Uiat attended 
His ministry at one time, how manj * went back and walked 
no more with Him * ! Msny of His rektiTee after tJw flesk 
treated His claims, for a long time, widi neglect, and even ssid 
of Him, *' He is beside Himself/ One of the twelve betrayed 
Him with kisses into the hands of His enemies. The multitiide, 
to whom He had ever been ready to unfold the lessons of 
heavenly wisdom, and whose sufferings He had sought to 
alleviate or remove, joined in the cry of the chicsf priests and 
Pharisees, *• Crucify Him, crucify Him.* The Saviour's heart was 
not insensible to all this. He was wounded bj these displays 
of ingratitude and depravity. He was * grieved for the hard- 
ness of heart' evinced by many who refused to consider the 
evidences of Hb claims, to submit to the restraints of Tyi« pre- 
cepts, or to seek the blessings of His grace. 

Still further, the Lord Jesus endured, as we do, the sorrows 
of temptation. It was a part of His humiliation that His im- 
maculate human spirit should be assailed by the great adversary; 
that thoughts of evil should be again and again presented to it, 
though they were instantly repelled, and no sinful emotion was 
produced within His breast. The scene of the wilderness has 
a profound though mysterious interest, as showing us that the 
Saviour assumed our nature in aU its weakness and liability to 
spiritual conflict. Amidst the solitudes of that district. He 
spent a protracted period of inward temptation ; and it was 
not until the great Seducer, emboldened by the permission 
given to him to assail even the Incarnate Son of GK)d, ventured 
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to make the blasphemoos proposal, that He should fall down 
and worship him, that Jetus rose in His authority and might, 
and commanded him to depart Nor was this the only occasion 
on which the mind of the Bedeemer was tried with suggestions 
to evil. The prince of darkness sought again and again to 
pollute His human spirit ; and amidst the dosing scenes of His 
earthly suffering, put forth his utmost power to harass and 
afflict Him. By submitting to these assaults, the Saviour has 
given us the assurance of His deep sympathy with us, and His 
readiness to succour us in all our spiritual conflicts. ' For we 
have not a High Priest that cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities ; but one that hath been in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore draw near 
with boldness unto the throne of grace, that we may receive 
mercy, and may find grace to help in time of need ' (Heb. iv, 
15, 16). 

Thus did the Eternal Son make Himself one with us. And 
He is one with us still, though His state of humiliation is over, 
and no cloud of sorrow can, for a moment, overshadow His 
human spirit. In His Person, now ineffably glorified, we 
reverently behold the God-Man. The union of our nature 
with the Personality of the Son of God is indissoluble. And 
His glory is the pledge of the ultimate and perfect glory of 
His people. The great consummation to which the counsel of 
the Eternal Father is directed is, that the people of Christ, 
justified through His blood, and renewed by His Spirit, should 
at last be perfectly * conformed to the image of the Son, that 
He might be the Firstborn among many brethren.' 

It is not necessary to enter at length into the consideration 
of the forms of error respecting the Person of Christ which 
have been advanced by some in different ages of the Church. 
The true doctrine is the indivisible unity of the Divine-human 
Person of our Lord. Thus it stands opposed to the Arian 
heresy, which denied the proper Deity of the Son, — ^to the 
Nestorian theory, which was inconsistent with the unity of the 
Eedeemer's Person, — and to the Eutychian error, which involved 
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a confusion of the two natures. It is opposed, also, to tk 
ApoUinarian heresy, which denied to the Sayiour a human spirit, 
distinct from the Eternal Word, and thus impaired the integrity 
of His manhood, contradicting many explicit statements of tl^ 
Sacred Writings. The ancient Church fixed, with propriety, 
upon four leading terms, to guard the true doctrine of our 
Lord's Person, — ^fchat He is irviJy God, perfectly man, indwiMif 
one Person, uneonfuiedly two natures. The mystery of His 
sacred Person cannot be fathomed by oar rererent meditation; 
but with gratitude, and reverenoe, and trust, we turn to Him 
as the God-Man, our Brother, and yet our Lord and God. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE OFFIOES OF CHBIST. 

THE Lord Jesus appeared among men as the long-expected 
Messiah, — the Anointed of the Father. As such, He com- 
bined in His sacred Person the three great offices of Prophet, 
Priest, and King ; and these offices now belong to Him in His 
state of exaltation. 

He is the Pbophbt of His Church. To Him we turn as the 
Eevealer of the Father, the Supreme Teacher, in whom the 
gradual and fragmentary disclosures of truth given in preceding 
ages were completed (Heb. i. 1 — 3). As the scene of the trans- 
figuration was about to close, and Moses and Elijah, the repre- 
sentatives respectively of the law and the prophets were about 
to depart, the Voice from the cloud of light proclaimed, * This 
is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : hear ye Him ' 
(Matt. xvii. 5). 

It is instructive to mark how the Saviour spoke of Himself 
as revealing the Father, and declaring the truth which He had 
commissioned Him to announce. In the prayer which He 
ofl^ered up before He entered Gbthsemane, He said, addressing 
the Father, ' I manifested Thy name unto the men whom Thou 
gavest Me out of the world : Thine they were, and Thou gavest 
them to Me ; and they have kept Thy word. Now they know 
that all things whatsoever Thou hast given Me are from Thee : 
for the words which Thou gavest Me I have given unto them; and 
they received them, and knew of a truth that I came forth from 
Thee, and they believed that Thou didst send Me ' (John. xvii. 
6 — 8). And as He closed that prayer. He said, referring to His 
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immediate disciples, * I made known unto tkem Thj Name, and 
will make it known ; that the loye wherewith Thou lovedit Me 
may be in them, and I in them ' (v. 26). Bat it was not by 
His teaching onlj that the Lord Jesus made known the Faliher 
to His disciples. He was Himself the reyelation of the Fatber^s 
perfections. They who were privileged to mark the out-bean- 
ings of His moral excellences, and espedallj the oomming^ 
glory of His holiness and love, beheld in them the manifestation 
of the Father's character ; and we, too, who reverentlj ponder 
the evangelical narratives, so as to trace the Bedeemer^s foot- 
steps and listen to His words, * see the Father/ In the con- 
versation which followed the last supper, when Philip said to 
Him, * Lord, show us the Father, and it suffioeth ns,' our Lord 
replied, ' Have I been so long time with you, and doet thou not 
know Me, Philip ? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father: 
liow sayest thou. Show us the Father ? ' (John. xiv. 8, 9.) 

We have already had occasion to speak of the aath<mtative 
character of our Lord's teaching, and the impression which this 
feature of it produced on the minds of His hearers. We need 
only refer, in illustration, to the Sermon on the Mount. Afl 
we listen to it, we feel that we are in the presence of One who 
speaks as the Supreme Lawgiver, all whose precepts are land- 
ing on the conscience, so that their observance or neglect will 
influence, will indeed determine, the eternal destinies of men. 
Other features of the Saviour's teaching will readily oocur to 
the devout student of His words. The lofty spirituality of His 
discourses, — ^the clear insight into the workings of the human 
heart which they evinced, — ^the impressive manner in which He 
set forth the extent and amplitude of the Divine precepts, as 
reaching to the thoughts and feelings of the mind, — the 
solemnity of His warnings as to the result of cherished sin and 
obstinate resistance to the light of truth, — the tenderness and 
condescension of His addresses to the penitent and humble,— 
and the encouraging and attractive manner in which He 
declared the Fatherly character of Gk)d, and the minuteness of 
His providential care of His people, — all show Him to be 
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emphatically the Pbophet, at whose feet we should sjt with 
reyerence and gratitude. We may well linger on His own 
precious words, ' I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life : 
no one cometh unto the Father but by Me/ 

But the prophetic office of our Lord did not terminate with 
His ascension to His glory. He is our Teacher still. His own 
words, recorded under the inspiration of the promised Spirit, 
instruct, and comfort, and warn us. So, too. He speaks to us 
in the writings of His Apostles, composed under the guidance 
of the Spirit of truth (John xiv. 26, 26 ; xvi. 12—14). These 
writings, thus Divinely inspired, shed Hght on some of the 
deeper truths which our Lord Himself uttered when on earth ; 
and His own words teach us that the full disclosure of the 
Christian scheme, with its rich provisions of grace and blessing, 
was reserved for the Holy Ghost, when He should' have 
ascended to the throne of His glory. 

The Lord Jesus is also the Fbiest of the mediatorial economy. 
^o this office there attaches a profound interest ; for, as sinful 
men, we need a Mediator who shall open to us, by an availing 
and efEectual sacrifice, the way into the Father's presence, and 
who shall appear as our Bepresentative when, in conscious 
demerit and utter feebleness, we draw near to seek the mercy 
and grace which we need. 

The nature and functions of the priestly office are clearly set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures, and especially in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In a secondary sense all true believers are 
priests, as being consecrated to Gh)d, and permitted to draw 
near to Him to ofEer the spiritual sacrifices of praise and prayer, 
and to intercede for others. But, in the strict and proper 
sense, a Priest is a Divinely-appointed Bepresentative of his 
feUow-men, who on their behalf offers to G-od a sacrifice for 
sin, — who, on the ground of that sacrifice, makes intercession 
for them, — and then, in the name of Jehovah, comes forth to 
bless them. All this is found in the adorable Bedeemer. Con- 
stituted a Priest by the irrevocable oath of the Eternal Father, 

10 
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and fully qualified for His fnncticms by Hjb pariicipatioii d 
our nature and His deep experience of its sorrows and conffietB, 
the Lord Jesus offered up Himself to Ch)d as the Sacrifice for 
our sins, and now appears in the heayenlj world as our Bepi»- 
sentative, and makes intercession for all who oome unto the 
Father by Him. And He is the only Priest, in the strict ind 
proper sense, under the Christian dispensation, jnst as Hit 
sacrifice is the only sacrifice for sin; and that sacrifice Se 
Himself presents for us, opening to us indiYidually the wiy 
into the holy of holies. Through Him we may draw near witii 
confidence to the very throne of Gt)d, and bear away ereiy 
blessing that we need (Heb. i^. 14 — 16 ; x. 19 — ^25). 

The frequency with which our Lord's priesthood is spokea of 
as being 'after the order of Melchizedek' requires a biief 
reference to the leading particulars in which that remarkable 
Priest-King was a type of Christ. The writer of the I^nstle 
to the Hebrews has unfolded this subject with great oopions- 
ness ; and his remarks are most suggestive. As we pondisr kii 
words, we see that every thing in the history of Melchiiedak 
was specially arranged by Divine Providence to constitute him 
the type of Him who was to come, and whose priestlj mediatioa 
was to be the hope of the Church of Gk)d. 

The very name ' Melchizedek,' ' King of righteousness,' he 
reminds us, was significant ; while the name of the city ow 
which he reigned, ' Peace,' or ' City of Peace/ — a city tiie 
inhabitants of which, led by their sovereign, took no part in 
the sanguinary conflicts of neighbouring tribes, — ^was also sig- 
nificant. Thus in the Person of the Lord Jesus the priesiiy 
ofTice is combined with royalty; and He is preeminently tiie 
righteous and pacific Sovereign, who imparts to TTia people 
gathered around Him in His holy Salem, His City of Peace, 
' righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.' Then, 
again, the great peculiarity of Melchizedek's priesthood was 
that he was not one of a race of priests, invested with iliat 
office in virtue of his descent from'others who bore it, and in his 
turn transmitting it to his descendants, but that he stood oUm^ 
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the one priest of his own order. Even so the Lord Jesus is in- 
vested with a priesthood that is unique and exclusive, — such a 
priesthood as no one before Him could sustain, and which can- 
not pass over to any other. And then the remarkable incident, 
that Melchizedek, as the ' priest of Gkxl Most High,' blessed 
Abraham, the head of the chosen race, and the representative, 
in one sense, of the visible Church of Gk)d, foreshadowed the 
dignity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and His relation, as the Source 
of blessing, to the imiversal Church ; while it indicated also the 
superiority of the Melchizedecian priesthood to the LeviticaL 

But the Lord Jesus is also the King of the mediatorial con- 
stitution. He rules in ' the kingdom of G-od.' Its laws are 
established by His authority; its blessings are dispensed by 
His hands. In His public ministry there were allusions to the 
regal office which belonged to Him, and which, after His sacri- 
ficial sufferings and death. He would formally assume. In the 
parable of the talents, uttered when He was approaching Jeru- 
salem at the last passover. He referred to His own approaching 
departure and enthronement, together with His second coming: 
— * A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive for 
himself a kingdom, and to return. . . . And it came to pass, 
when he was come back again, having received the kingdom, 
that he commanded these servants unto whom he had given the 
money, to be called to him, that he might know what they had 
gained by trading* (Luke xix. 12, 15). As He stood before 
Pilate, He replied distinctly in the affirmative to the question 
of the governor, ' Art Thou the King of the Jews ? ' and He 
added, 'My kingdom is not of this world: if My kingdom 
were of this world, then would My servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews : but now is My kingdom not from 
hence.* And when Pilate rejoined, * Art Thou a King then ? ' 
He answered, ' Thou sayest that I am a King. To this end 
have I been bom, and to this end am I come into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth My voice * (John, xviii. 36, 37). 
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But the mediatorial sovereignty of the Bedeemer was to be 
based upon His sacrificial sufferings and deaili ; and until He 
had passed through them He could not enter into His ^ory, 
or establish among men His reign of rigliteouflnesB and gnoe. 
As He was approaching the cross. He said, ' Kow is the judg- 
ment of this world : now shall the prince of tiiis world be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Myself (John xii. 31, 32). After He had gone through 
His deepest sorrows, and had risen again from the dead. He 
said to two of His disciples, * Behoved it not the duist to 
suffer these things and to enter into His glory ? ' (Luke xxir. 
26). And thus, when He gave His solemn commission to tlie 
eleven on the mountain in Galilee, He introduced that commis- 
sion with the words, ' All authority hath been g^ven unto Ue 
in heaven and on earth ' (Matt zxviii. 18). 

The Saviour is now enthroned in the heavenly world. In 
Him the prophetic oracle is accomplished, *The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of lly 
strength out of Zion : rule Thou in the midst of Thine ene- 
mies ' (Psalm, ex. 1, 2). But the exercise of His mediatoiiil 
sovereignty, in its relations to the Church, to the world, and to 
the whole Universe of being, will come under consideration in 
a subsetquent Chapter, when we contemplate the Lord Jesus in 
His state of exaltation. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THB SACBIFIOIAL DSA.TH OF OHBIST — BEOLABATIONS OF OUIt 

LOBD HIMSELF. 

THE death of the Lord Jesus is the most momentous fact in 
the scheme of human redemption. It was this &et which 
the Apostles went forth to proclaim, as that to which the faith 
and hope of men should be directed, and through which the 
reign of moral evil on this earth might be subverted and de- 
stroyed. The memorable declaration of St. Paul beautifully 
shows this : — < Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wis- 
dom : but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto G-entiles foolishness ; but unto them that are 
called, both Jews and G-reeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God' (1 Cor. i. 22 — 24). This fact, too, has been 
kept before the view of the Church, in every age, and its rela- 
tion to human salvation has been impressively set forth, in the 
most solemn ordinance of our religion. Wherever Christianity 
has been embraced, the disciples of the Saviour have met 
together, in obedience to His own command, to partake of the 
sacramental emblems of His body and blood, and to avow their 
faith in His death, as the one all-availing sacrifice for sin. It 
is to the Cross that we turn, as we labour under the burden of 
conscious guilt, and as we look forward to the realities of 
eternity. 

In speaking of the priestly office of the Lord Jesus, we have 
necessarily adverted t^o the sacrifice which He offered once for 
all, and which He still presents in the heavenly world. That 
sacrifice we have now reverently to contemplate. 
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In eutering upon this profoundly inteieating snbject it 
becomes us to remember that, when the Sayiour appeared on 
earth, there had existed, for many ages, a syBtem of sacrifioe 
and priestly mediation, which would prepare those who derouilj 
contempkted it to understand the sacrificial character of Sb 
death, when that truth was set forth in the Christian message. 
God had His dwelling among His people Israel ; and the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards the temple, was ' sanctified by TTia glory.' 
But all the arrangements of the Levitical economy were cakm- 
luted to show that G-od, as tA« Holy One^ cannot come into 
fellowship with man except through the interFention of a 
sacrifice, and that sacrifice one of His own appointment. Into 
the special dwelling-place of Jehovah, for instance, — ^the holj 
of holies, — only the high priest was permitted to enter, and he 
only once in the year, on the great day of atonement ; and as 
he drew aside the veil which separated that most sacred spot 
from the outer sanctuary, and went, amidst the smoke of bora- 
ing incense, into the immediate presence, as it were, of God, 
he was to take the blood of the prescribed victims, and to 
sprinkle it upon the mercy-seat and before it (Lev. xvi). 
But we need not enumerate the various sacrificial arrangements 
of the Levitical system. It will suffice to say, that the grand 
feature of that system was that stated by the author of tjie 
Epistle to the Hebrews : — * According to the law, I may almost 
say, all things are cleansed with blood, and apart from shedding 
of blood there is no remission' (Heb. ix. 22), The deep 
import of these typical arrangements was doubtless apprehended 
with varying degrees of deamess by different minds : but all 
who devoutly pondered them would be prepared, in some 
degree, to understand the awful mystery of the cross, when the 
Apostles went forth to proclaim their crucified and risen Lord 
as the Eefuge and Life of men. 

In considering the teaching of the New Testament on the 

subject of the Eedeemer's death, we have first to ponder His 

own declarations. To that solemn event He looked forward 

nroug]^ the whole period of His ministry. He referred to it 
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again and again, placing it under different aspects, all of which 
are eminently instructive. 

1. He affirmed the necessity of His death, in order to the 
fulfilment of the Faihet^s counsel^ and in order to constitute 
Himself the jproper Object of trust for salvation. Thus He said 
to Nieodemus, ' As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so mu>st the Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever 
belieyeth may in Him have eternal life' (John iii. 14, 15). 
When Peter presumed to expostulate with Him, that surely He 
would never have to submit to the extremity of shame and 
suffering, and to die as if He had been an outcast, our Lord 
rebuked him, ' G^et thee behind Me, Satan : thou art a stumbling- 
block unto Me : for thou mindest not the things of G-od, but 
the things of men' (Matt. xvi. 23). Now these words of 
Christ clearly imply that there existed a moral necessity for 
His death, and that it was essential to the working out of the 
Pather^s plan for man's redemption. The remonstrance of 
Peter was as a stumblingblock cast in that path of service and 
suffering by which the Incarnate Son was to accomplish the 
great purpose of His mission to our world. 

2. The Lord Jesus affirmed the intimate connection between 
TTifl death and the communication of spiritual and eternal life 
to men ; and, as He dwelt on this theme. He intimated that 
His death would sustain a sacrificial character, and that the 
ajopropriation of His sacrifice would be the grand condition of 
spiritual life. In His discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
recorded in John vi., He declared, ' I am the living bread which 
came down out of heaven: if any man eat of this bread he 
shall live for ever: yea, and the bread which I will give is 
My flesh, for the life of the world.' And when the Jews 
strove among themselves, saying, ' How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat ? ' our Lord went on to affirm, ' Verily, verily, 
I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life ; and 
I will raise him up at the last day' (vers. 61 — 54). A degree 
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of mjBtery neoeasarilj attached to Uiese wordiB at tiie tima 
when they were uttered: but now that the reyealing Spirit 
haa shed light on the work of Christ and the anangeiDentB of 
the eooQom J of grace, we can perceiTe, in some degree, tiieir 
deep significance, while we rejoice in that fulness of lifo wludi 
they hold forth to us. They teach us, emphatically, that the 
death of Jesus is the one all-ayailing sacrifice for ain, and tint 
each of us must appropriaU that sacrifice, — ^must make it his 
own by a faith that rests on it alone, and seeks through it 
spiritual life and strength. 

3. There are two other dedaratbns of our Lord which ve 
may place in a separate dass, as giving prominence to tiie 
vicarious character of His death, and as showing how distboeilj 
He set forth that death as the objective ground of ikeforgiwnm 
of sine. The former is found in Matt. xx. 28 : * Even as tlie 
Bon of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for ' — ^in the stead of — * many.' 
No words can assert more clearly than these the substitit- 
tionary character of our Lord's death, or present to us mcnre 
forcibly the truth, that the redemption of miLnlnTi/i by His 
substitution and sufferings was the great purpose of His 
coming into our world. The other declaration referred to 
was uttered by our Lord in the institution of the sacrament 
of His Supper, just before He entered on the solitudes of 
G^thsemane. As He handed the bread to His disciples, He 
said, 'Take, eat, this is My body which is given for you;' 
and when He gave them the cup. He said, ' Drink ye all of it; 
for this is My blood of the covenant, which is shed for many 
unto remission of sins ' (Matt. xxvi. 26 — 28, collated with Luke 
xxii. 19). 

4. Still further, our Lord distinctly declared that HiB 
sufferings and death were the necessary introduction to His state 
of glory as the Mediator^ and to the establishment of that 
economy under which the Spirit should be given in the fulness 
of His grace and power. Two passages bearing on this subject 
have been cited towards the close of the preceding Chapter; 
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and we need only refer, in addition, to our Lord's words 
recorded by St. Luke (xii. 49, 50). He spoke of Himself as 
having come ' to cast fire on the earth,' — to diffuse a purifying 
and saving influence among mankind by the sending down of 
the Holy Ghost; to the actual kincQing of that fire, He 
affirmed. His soul went forward in holy desire s * but,' He 
added, * I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished ! ' 

Such are some of our Lord's own declarations respecting His 
sufferings and death ; and to these a peculiar interest must 
ever belong. There is a depth in them which our repeated 
and earnest meditation can only partially disclose ; and, when 
they are carefully pondered, they will be found to contain all 
that is essential to the great doctrine of the atonement 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE SACBIPICIAL DEATH OF CHBI8T — TESTZMOST OE THl 

APOSTLES. 

TT7E have already seen that the full deyelopment of ihs 
TY Christian scheme was reserved for the Apostles miider 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. They were to place on 
record many of our Lord's own sayings, and to unfold the 
relation of the great facts of His history, as the Medii^r, to 
the principles and arrangements of the Diyine goYemment. 
Many truths of deep interest were necessarily obscure to them 
during the Saviour's personal ministry; but when the gteat 
events of His death and resurrection had actually taken place, 
and when, according to His promise, He had sent down on 
them the Holy G-host as the Spirit of truth, their views 
became distinct, comprehensive, and influential. 

In the writings of the Apostles, as in their public teaching, 
the death of the Lord Jesus holds a distinguished place. Their 
statements respecting it are varied and impressive ; and it will 
be instructive for us to dwell on the different aspects under 
which they present it to us. We can, however, only make a 
selection from their declarations. 

1. Let us first take the Epistles of St. Paul. We may begin 
with that to the Galatians. In the very opening of it, he 
affirms of the Lord Jesus that He ' gave Himself for our sins, 
that He might deliver us out of this present evil world, accord- 
ing to the will of our GK)d and Father ' (i. 4) ; and in a sub- 
sequent chapter we have the striking declaration, * Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a curse 
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for us : for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree : that upon the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abra- 
ham in Christ Jesus ; that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith * (iii. 13, 14). Here the doctrine of oar 
Lord's substitution is clearly taught, together with the fact that 
for our sake He submitted to a penal and accursed death. The 
same truth is implied in the remarkable passage in which St. 
Paul refers to his own experience of an inward life derived 
from Christ, — a passage which shows how the doctrine of our 
Lord's substitution moulded all his phraseology : — ' I have been 
crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me : and that life which I now live in the flesh 
I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of G-od, who loved 
me, and gave Himself up for me ' (ii. 20), 
. We may next turn to St. Paul's greatest doctrinal Epistle, — 
that to the Bomans. In unfolding the evangelical method of 
justification he sets forth the death of Jesus as that on which 
it rests, affirms its sacrificial and propitiatory character, and 
points out its relation to the principles and procedures of the 
Divine administration : — * Being justified freely by His grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus : whom G-od set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith, by His blood, to show 
His righteousness, because of the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime, in the forbearance of God ; for the showing, I say, 
of His righteousness at this present season : that He might 
Himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in 
Jesus ' (iii. 24 — 2Q). In a later passage, he states compendi- 
ously the bearing of our Lord's death and resurrection on 
human salvation, affirming that it was on account of our offences 
that He submitted to death, and that His resurrection afforded 
the proof that His atonement availed for the justification of all 
who should trust in Him (iv. 23 — 25). Soon afterwards he 
reasons on the greatness of the love of Gt>d, as shown in the 
death of Jesus for us ; and his argument clearly implies the 
substitution of our Lord for sinful men, while the remarkable 
expression, ' justified by His hlood,^ marks the sacrificial cha- 
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racier of that death. * For scarcelj for a righteous sum vUl 
one die : for peradventure for the good man some one wodd 
even dare to die. But God commendeth His own loTe toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for iib. 
Much more, then, being now justified by His Uood, shall we be 
saved from the wrath of G-od through Him ' (y. 7 — 9). 

In the two Epistles to the Corinthians there are strikiBg 
passages respecting the death of Uie Lord Jesus. In the First, 
we have not only the great argument of the first and second 
chapters, which sets forth this &ct as that which formed the 
theme of the Apostolic ministry, and the announcement of 
which God Himself made effectual to accomplish moral ohaogeB 
which no wisdom or energy of man could effect ; but we hsTe 
the two striking declarations, ' Our passoyer also hath been 
sacrificed, even Christ ' (v. 7). ' For I delivered unto you, first 
of all, that which also I received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures' (xy.]^3). In the Second 
Epistle we have a statement which cannot be too carefully pon- 
dered in considering the doctrine of the atonement. After 
dwelling on the ministry of reconciliation with which himself 
and his fellow-labourers had been entrusted, St. Paul thus states 
the ground on which the offer of mercy rests: — *Him who 
knew no sin He made to be sin on our behalf ; that we might 
become the righteousness of Gt)d in Him ' (v. 21). No words 
surely can express more clearly than these the truth, that tiie 
Lord Jesus took the place of tlie guilty, and endured through 
our sin penal suffering, that we, being united to Him, might be 
accounted righteous. 

If we pass to the Epistles of the Captivity, we find the death 
of Jesus distinctly set forth as the gnmnd of our forgiveness, 
while the eternal counsel of the Father to bless mankind in 
Him is impressively affirmed. We may refer especially to 
Ephes. i. 3—7, and Col. i. 12—14; 19, 20. In the Epistle 
to the Philippians we have the remarkable passage in which the 
Apostle, enforcing his charge that we should have the * same 
mind in us which was also in Christ Jesus,' dwells on His con- 
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descension in assuming our nature, and in ' becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross,' and refers to this 
as the ground of His mediatorial exaltation (ii. 7 — 11). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews contains distinct and even 
elaborate statements respecting the sacrifice and priesthood of 
our Lord. Without assuming the Pauline authorship of that 
Epistle, we may at least affirm — ^for this is universally admitted 
— ^that its sentiments are Pauline, and reflect the teaching of 
the great Apostle. Two passages only need to be cited here. 
Having spoken of the sacrifices offered under the law, and 
especially of those of the great day of atonement, the writer 
thus dwells on the efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ : — * Por if 
the blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes of a heifer sprink- 
ling them that have been defiled, sanctify unto the cleanness of 
the flesh: how much more, shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without blemish unto 
God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God ? ' (ix. 13, 14.) And after referring to the purifica- 
tion of the earthly tabernacle by the blood of the appointed 
victims, he adds, ' It was necessary therefore that the copies of 
the things in the heavens should be cleansed with these ; but 
the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices than these. 
For^Christ entered not into a holy place made with hands, like 
in pattern to the true ; but into heaven itself now to appear 
before the face of God for us : nor yet that He should offer 
Hi mself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place 
year by year with blood not his own ; else must He often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world ; but now once at 
the end of the ages hath He been manifested to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself ' (ix. 23—26). 

2. We may now turn to the writings of St. Peter. His 
Pirst Epistle contains several striking passages which set 
forth the sacrificial character of the Eedeemer's death, and 
the great fact that He died as our Eepresentative and Sub- 
stitute. In the first chapter we read, ' Knowing that ye were 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or gold. 
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from your vain manner of life handed down from your fiitihen; 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot, even the blood of Christ; who was foieknown 
indeed before the foundation of the world, but was manifested 
at the end of the times for your sake, who through Him gre 
believers in God, which raised Him from the dead, and ga^ 
Him glory ; so that your faith and hope might be in &)d' 
(vers. 18 — ^21). In the second chapter, after commending 
to our imitation the meekness with which tiie Saviour sub- 
mitted to the indignities heaped upon TTinn^ he adds, 'Wbo 
His own self bare our sins in His body upon the tree, that 
we, having died unto sins, might live unto righteousness ; b? 
whose stripes ye were healed ' (ver. 24). And in a subsequ^ 
passage he writes, ' Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that He might bring us to Gh)d' 
(iii. 18). 

3. In the First Epistle of St. John we have several impres- 
sive statements respecting the mediation of our Lord, and 
His vicarious and propitiatory death. Towards the b^inning 
of that Epistle we read, * If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : and He is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world' (ii. 1, 2). In another passage he wiitee, 
' Hereby know we love, because He laid down TTia life for 
us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren' 
(iii. 16). And in a later portion of the Epistle, the Apostle 
refers to the gift of the Son to atone for our sins, as the 
greatest proof of the Father's love to man. • Herein vras the 
love of God manifested in us, that Qt)d hath sent His only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through Him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved 
us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins' 
(iv. 9, 10). 

To crown the testimony of St. John, we must pass to the 
glorious visions which he beheld in Patmos, and which he has 
recorded in the Apocalypse. Among these visions we dweD 
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with deep interest on that in which the Lamb, amidst the 
profound silence of heaven, took ' the book ' out of the right 
hand of Him that sat on the throne, and then the anthem of 
adoration and praise rose from the representatives of the 
glorified Church and the representatives of creation generally : 
* Worthy art Thou to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof: for Thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto G-od 
with Thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and people, 
and nation, and madest them to be unto our G-od a kingdom 
and priests ; and they reign upon the earth' (v. 9, 10). That 
anthem was re-echoed by the angelic hosts, and by the whole 
universe of intelligent beings, not alienated from God, and 
banished from His presence, who united to ascribe blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and dominion, unto Him that sat on 
the throne and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE DOCTBDTS OF THE ATOXEHXNT. 

IN the two preceding Chapters we haye consideted the 
declarations of our Lord Himself in reference to His own 
death, and the leading statements of the Apostles respecting 
that great event. We have now to gather up the results d 
our inquiries, and to present the doctrine of the Atonement 
as it is embodied in the New Testament. 

1. One point, distinctly set forth in many of the passages 
which we have considered, is the snhstUution of our Lord for 
the sinful race of man. We need only recall attention to tbe 
words of Christ Himself recorded in Matt. xx. 28, to tlie 
statements of St. Paul in Eom. v. 6 — 8, 2 Cor. v. 21, and to 
the emphatic declaration of St. Peter in his first Epislie, 
iii. 18, to establish this position. These passages distinctly 
teach us that the Lord Jesus, Himself pure and spotless, took 
the place of the guilty. The suffering which came upon Him, 
and which was consummated by His death upon the cross, 
came upon Him as the Eepresentative of our race, constituted 
such by the appointment of the Father, and His own Toluntaiy 
acceptance of that position. We are justified, too, in saying 
that He bore for us the penalty of sin, so far, at least, as to 
render it consistent with the upholding of the law, and the 
accomplishment of the highest ends of a moral administration, 
for God to accept and justify every one who penitently believes 
in Him. 

2. A second view under which the death of Christ is pre- 
sented to us is that of a sacrifice offered unto God for us. This 
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view is clearly and impressively set forth in Heb. ix. 13, 14, 
1 Cor. V. 7 ; and we may refer further to St. Paul's statement 
in Ephes. v. 2, that ^ Christ gave Himself up for us, an offering 
and a sacrifice to GK>d for an odour of a sweet smell.' These 
declarations go beyond the fact, that in the sufferings and death 
of the Lord Jesus we have the most stupendous instance of self- 
sacrifice : they imply that His sufferings and death had an im- 
portant relation to the Divine government, — that Christ 'offered 
Himself to God ' for our sins. 

3. Intimately connected with this is the truth, that the death 
of Jesus was the propitiation for our sins. This term is used 
both by St. Paul and St. John, and that in connections which 
give to it a peculiar emphasis. We understand it to imply 
that the vicarious death of our Lord causes the judicial dis- 
pleasure of Q-od to pass away from those who penitently trust 
in it, while it forms the basis of an economy of grace to the 
whole world. We do not, indeed, imagine, that there is any 
implacability in G-od. So far from this, the scheme of redemp- 
tion originated in the love of the Triune Deity to man, and 
especially reveals the Father's benignity And grace. But, on 
the other hand, we hold that there is wrath in the Divine Mind 
against sin, and against those who practise it in known and 
wilful resistance to the truth which they possess ; not, indeed, 
a turbulent passion of anger, but the deep, calm, intense dis- 
pleasure of a perfectly holy nature against that which is morally 
base and vile. But this displeasure and all its judicial manifes- 
tations cease towards the man who penitently relies on the 
Redeemer's sacrifice. Christ becomes 'our peace'; and the 
soul, released from its burden of guilt, rejoices in the Father's 
smile. 

4. The death of Jesus is brought before us as so meeting the 
claims of the Father^ s government, and upholding its great princi- 
ples, as to render the justification and eternal life of all who 
receive Him by faith consistent with the essential righteousness 
of God. This view is clearly presented to us by St. Paul in 
Bom. iii. 24 — 26. The propitiatory death of Christ, he teaches 

\V 
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us, was designed for a manifestation of that righteousness, both 
in passing over transgressions committed in former ages, and 
in the remission of sins under the present economy. God can 
now be ^ just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.' 
We are only enUrging on the truth here affirmed when we saj 
that, as the Moral GK>yemor of the Uniyerse, Gk>d cannot 
treat sin with indifference, or so pardon it as to suggest or 
allow the supposition, that to Him it is all one whether Hie 
creatures obey His precepts, or rush into disobedience and 
guilt. The moral government of God, as we have seen, proceeds 
on the principle of retribution. There is a moral necessity that 
sin should be visited with suffering. The moral order of the 
Universe would be subverted if sin and holiness were treated 
in the same manner by the Eternal One ; if bold impiety, 
and settled malignity, and unrelenting cruelty, and lecklett 
self-indulgence were to receive the same treatment from the 
hands of the great Euler of all, as piety, and benevolence, and 
self-control, and diffusive kindness and compassion. The dis- 
pleasure of God against sin must be manifested; the great 
principles of His government must be maintained. The problem, 
which but for revelation could have had no solution, is, how 
this can be done, and yet mercy come forth to invite the return 
of sinful men, and then to welcome and embrace them. The 
sacrifice of the Cross solves this difficulty. There we see One, 
possessed of infinite dignity and spotless purity, dying as the 
Representative of our race ; and when a sinner, melted into 
penitence by the grace of the Spirit, conmiits himself to the 
Lord Jesus as having * loved' him and 'given Himself' for 
him, he obtains a personal and saving interest in His death, and 
is ' accepted in the Beloved.' No cloud now darkens the essen- 
tial righteousness of God : no relaxation of the principles of 
His government now affords the slightest license to sin. In 
the Person of the Incarnate Son, the voluntary Substitute of 
our guilty race, our sin is visited with suffering. No one can 
btand beneath the cross and imagine that, under the Divine 
ti:ovemment, sin can be trifled with : no one can rightly con- 
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template that overwhelming scene without feeling that it places 
him under a solemm obligation to renounce every iniquity. 

6. We are thus led to contemplate another feature of the 
doctrine of the atonement. While the death of Jesus has this 
important relation to the principles and procedures of the 
Divine administration, it is also designed to exert a powerful 
nuyral influence on the human heart, turning it away from its 
selfishness and love of sin, subduing it to penitence, and when 
Christ has been embraced, and the new life of the Spirit has 
been imparted, constraining it to cultivate universal holiness, 
and especially to imitate the Saviour's self-sacrificing love. 
Several of the passages which have been adduced illustrate this 
view ; and our conception of the doctrine of the atonement 
would be manifestly incomplete if it did not comprehend it. It 
was a part of the Divine counsel, that the very method of our 
forgifeness should be the means of impressing on us the vileness 
of a sinful course, and of engaging us to strive after perfect 
purity and goodness. And such is the influence which the 
scenes of Q-ethsemane and Calvary are calculated to exert on 
the thoughtful mind. 

This moral influence of the death of Jesus has been dwelt 
upon by some as forming the one essential element in the doc- 
trine of the atonement. But while it is an important feature 
of that doctrine, it would be a serious error so to fix attention 
upon it as to pass over or cast into the shade the expiatory 
character of the Saviour's death. We have seen that the decla- 
rations of our Lord and His Apostles clearly imply His substi- 
tution for our sinful race, and that His death was a propitiatory 
sacrifice ofEered unto God for us. The moral theory of the 
atonement, as opposed to the doctrine of expiation, is open to 
two grave objections. It leaves out of view the unique character 
of the death of Jesus. If that death is only the most sublime 
instance of self-sacrifice, then, though it would stand pre-eminent, 
it would not stand alone. But it does stand alone, — a fact 
which we recognise as often as we gather round His table, and 
partake of the appointed emblems of His body and blood. The 
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other objection is, that it leaves out of view the importaiit rd*- 
tion of the death of Jesus to the principles and procedureB of 
the Divine government. That death, as we have seen, is the 
objective ground on which Gt)d remits the sins of all who make 
Christ their own by a self-renouncing &ith ; and it forms ft 
declaration to the whole Universe of the essential righteousness 
of the Divine administration, and the hatred to sin by which it 
is characterised, even when the returning penitent is welcomed 
to the Divine favour, and invested with all the privil^es of 
righteousness. 

This last consideration is fatal to some other theories of the 
atonement, as that our Lord simply ' came into collision witii 
the world's evil, and bore the penalty of that daring.' These 
theories we need not discuss at length. The Scriptural evidence 
of the propitiatory character of the Eedeemer^s death is ample 
and conclusive. And this only will account for the deep and 
overwhelming anguish which came upon Him in Gethsemane, 
and as He hung upon the cross. While many of TTia faithfol 
servants have passed through the fires of martyrdom with hdy 
triumph, sustained by His abounding grace, and the bri^ 
hope of an eternal union with Him, His spirit bent beneath an 
unutterable weight of sorrow, and His exclamation on the 
cross, ^ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani,' revealed the depth of His 
inward anguish. Nothing can explain this but the truth that 
* He bare our sins in His body on the tree, that we, having died 
unto sins, might live unto righteousness.' 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

THE MEDIATOE IN HIS STATE OF EXALTATION. 

THE humiliation of the Lord Jesus Christ, which reached its 
lowest point in His submission to death, even the death of 
the cross, was followed, according to the Divine counsel, by His 
exaltation, as the Mediator, to the highest glory and the 
amplest dominion. * It was not possible,' as the Apostle Peter 
affirmed on the day of Pentecost, * that He should be holden of 
death.' All the suffering which was to come upon Him as the 
Representative and Substitute of our guilty race had been 
actually endured ; the way had been opened for the justification 
of all who should receive Him, in perfect accordance with the 
principles of the Divine administration ; and the scheme of 
human redemption required that the sufficiency and the Divine 
acceptance of the atonement should be proclaimed by His release 
from death, and that He should be enthroned as the Mediator, 
and sway a sceptre of unfailing righteousness and grace. 

The transition from our Lord's state of humiliation to His 
state of exaltation was His resurrection from the dead. When 
He came forth from the tomb. He was no longer * the Man of 
sorrows.' The burden which had rested upon His spirit, all 
through His earthly course, and the full weight of which 
pressed upon Him in Gethsemane and on Calvary, was now 
removed. The cup of trembling and anguish had been drunk. 
He was no more to undergo humiliation or to endure pain. 
His sacred body, too, was now in a state of incipient, but not 
yet perfect, glorification. He partook of food repeatedly with 
His Apostles, to assure them of the reality of His resurrection, 
and He called upon them to touch Him that they might be con- 
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vinced that it was He Himself, who had died on Calvary, that 
addressed them : but many incidents recorded by the sacred 
historians show that His body was not now subject to iiie 
ordinary conditions of humanity. The forty days which He 
spent on earth were marked by repeated manifestations of 
Himself to His Apostles, and by important conversations wit^ 
them on ' the things concerning the kingdom of GK>d ' ; but thej 
w ere not like *the days of His flesh,' which preceded the suffering 
of the cro^s. And when these days had expired. He was ^ taken 
up ' into heaven, and ' a cloud received Him out of their si^t' 

In His exalted state our Lord sustains the three offices to 
which we have adverted as combined in His sacred Fersoiu 
He is the Fr(yphe% of His Church, in the sense which ^ 
have already explained. He is a Friext upon TTi« throne. 
With His own completed sacrifice He has gone for us into the 
heavenly sanctuary, and ever lives to present that sacrifice, and 
on the groimd of it to make intercession for our race, and 
especially for those who come unto Gk)d through Him. And He 
dispenses blessing ; His priesthood is distinguished by the 
power of an indissoluble and un f ail i n g life ; and in every age 
He is able to save His people * to the uttermost.' The exerose 
of His priesthood, too, is marked by circumstances which evince 
His dignity and authority. The high priest of Israel could only 
go for a few moments, on one day of the year, into the holy 
of holies ; and he Blood to sprinkle the blood of the appointed 
victims on the mercy-seat and before it. For him to have sat 
down in that most sacred spot would have been an act of awful 
presumption ; and to have sat down at the right hand of the 
mercy-seat, over which the shekinah appeared, would have 
been unutterable profanity. But the Lord Jesus abides in the 
true holy of holies. He is enthroned there. He has 'sat 
down on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens' ; and thus is the abiding and changeless efficacy of His 
sacrifice impressively declared. 

For the Lord Jesus reigns in heaven as the Sovereign of the 
mediatorial economy. 'All authority,' He Himself declared, 
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when He gave His final commission to His Apostles, ' hath 
been given unto Me in heaven and on earth.' 

The sovereignty of our Lord has an important relation to 
His Church, Its laws and institutions rest on His authority. 
It is His prerogative to call and qualify men to serve Him in 
the Christian ministry. The discipline, too, which should be 
maintained in the Church, in order to conserve its purity and 
promote its efficiency, must be simply the application to indi- 
vidual cases of the principles which He has laid down. No 
power entrusted to any human minister can be used to gratify 
personal feeling without a violation of fidelity to Him. 

The sovereignty of our Lord is exercised also over the world. 
The affairs of nations are under His control. His administra- 
tion, indeed, leaves ample scope for the free will of man, and 
sometimes permits events to occur which to us are mysterious 
and perplexing; but He subordinates all things to the ultimate 
triumph of His cause. He * rules in the midst of His enemies,' 
often baffling their designs, and making the events which seemed 
most adverse to the interests of His kingdom subservient to its 
welfare. To Him, also, we may look up as exercising a provi- 
dential care over all men, and especially over those who give 
themselves to Him in humble faith and sincere devotion. 

And the lordship of the Eedeemer extends to the whole Uni- 
verse, His own words, which we have already cited, imply this. 
The declarations of His Apostles on this subject are compre- 
hensive and emphatic. St. Paul affirms that the Father hath 
* made Him to sit at His right hand in the heavenly places, far 
above all rule, and authority, and power, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
that which is to come, and hath put all things in subjection 
under His feet' (Ephes. i. 20, 22). And St. Peter teaches us that 
Jesus Christ is * on the right hand of God, having gone into 
heaven ; angels and authorities and powers being made subject 
unto Him ' (1 Peter iii. 22). 

In contemplating the sovereignty with which our glorified 
Lord is invested, it is important to remember that it is medi- 
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atarial. All its acts are subordinated to the manif estation of 
the Father's glory, and to the firmer establishment of the great 
principles of His moral government. This is intimated hj the 
declaration that He ' sitteth on the right hand of God.' Our 
Lord carries out the counsel of the Father, as He dispenses 
blessing to Hia believing people, and sways His sceptre ot^ 
the Universe. The glory of His sovereignty surpasses our 
highest conception. Not only is every earthly dignily poor and 
mean in comparison of that with which He is invested, and 
every earthly sovereignty a feeble thing in comparison of His 
rule over the spirits of men and His control of universal nature, 
but the loftiest angelic dignity and power are as nothing when 
compared with His majesty and resistless energy. His swbj is 
ceaseless. No languor or &tigue can come over Him to 
interrupt it. His dominion, too, is marked by the calmness of 
conscious and unfailing might No agitation ruffles the breast 
of the enthroned Mediator. The hostile assaults to which His 
kingdom is exposed, from age to age, however formidable thej 
may appear, cannot ultimately succeed. All His enemies shall 
at length be made ^ His footstool ' ; and amidst the glories of 
His final manifestation even the powers of darkness shall 'con- 
fess,' though with reluctance and shame, ' that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.' 

For the mediatorial sovereignty of our Lord will be con- 
summated by the exercise of the final judgment. He Himself 
declared, in the days of His flesh, 'As the Father hath life in 
Himself, even so gave He to the Son to have life in Himself; 
and He gave Him authority to execute judgment, because He 
is the Son of man ' (John v. 26, 27). Again and again are we 
reminded that God will judge the world in righteousness by the 
appointed Mediator, and that before the judgment-seat of 
Christ we must all be 'made manifest,' — ^the true character of 
every man being revealed, and the retributions of eternity being 
dispensed with perfect equity. And when that judgment ia 
finished, then wiU He ' deliver up the kingdom to Gkni, even the 
Father, when He shall have abolished all rule, and all authority 
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and power' (1 Cor. xv. 24). The exercise of His mediatorial 
functions will cease ; but the results of His work will remain, 
and He will reign for ever, His relation to His people forming 
throughout eternity the ground of their triumph and their joy. 
For He is the Head of His Church. The Apostle Paul winds 
up the magnificent passage to which we have already referred 
with the words, * And gave Him to be Head over all things to 
the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all ' (Ephes. i. 22, 23). Some things implied in this relation 
have been already mentioned in connection with our Lord's 
sovereignty as exercised over His Church. But it includes 
much more than the fact that He rules His people. It implies, 
for instance. His constant care of His Church. This is evinced 
in the provision which He makes, from time to time, for its 
edification and enlargement ; and it is beautifully indicated in 
the figurative expression, that He ^holdeth the stars in His 
right hand, and walketh in the midst of the golden candlesticks. 
Not only does He inspect the state of all His Churches, and of 
every individual member of them ; but He is at hand to impart 
succour and comfort to all His people, according to their cir- 
cumstances and wants. So, too, as the Head of His Church, 
Hb fills it with life. * The Spirit of life' is His gift to His 
people ; and one office of the Holy Q-host is to impart to every 
believer a measure of that mysterious spiritual energy which 
brings him into vital fellowship with the enthroned Eedeemer. 
He, also, identifies Himself with His Church in all its interests. 
His true spiritual people are His ' body.' He cannot be indif- 
ferent to their welfare. He loves to behold in them the 
reflection of His own spiritual excellences. He regards every- 
thing which is done to them, because they are His people, as 
done to Himself. He has entered heaven as ' the Forerunner ' 
of His people, and He looks forward, with holy interest, to 
their eternal association with Himself, and their eternal 
participation of His glory. This is the grand consummation to 
which His work as the Mediator is directed, and in which He 
will Himself realise the £ruit of Hhe travail of His sou].' 



CHAPTER 

THE MISSION AJSTD WORK OF THE HO£T SFIBIT. 

IX the inquiries in which we haye already engaged, we have 
frequently had to refer to the work of the Holy Spirit on 
the minds of men. Among the credentials of our holy religion 
an important place has been assigned to the fact, that the 
claims of Christ were attested by the living energy of the Hdj 
Ghost, effecting a decided spiritual change in the hearts of all 
\i ho embraced the Saviour, and that such a change is still tiio 
result of a penitent trust in Him. We have seen, too, that tiiB 
complete unfoldiog of the Christian scheme is to be ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost, as ' the Spirit of truth,' who not only recalled 
the words of our Lord to the remembrance of the Apostles, but 
*' guided ' them *• into all the truth,' and disclosed to them tJie 
profound significance of the great &cts of His history, and 
their relation to human salvation. In the writings of the Nev 
Testament, composed under the guidance and control of the 
Holy Ghost, we have the authoritative records of our fiuth. 
But the mission of the Spirit, as the result of the glorification 
of the Lord Jesus, and His work on the human mind, daim 
more distinct attention in our endeavour to unfold the arrange- 
ments of the mediatorial economy. 

Amidst the gloom which rested on the minds of the 
Apostles, in the prospect of their Lord's removal from them, 
He sought to cheer them by the assurance that He would send 
to them from the Father ' another Comforter,' whose abiding 
presence and powerful inward working would more than com- 
pensate for the withdrawal of His visible and bodily presence. 
In His intercourse with them after His resurrection. He 
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reminded them of this promise, and charged them to wait for 
its accomplishment, in order to qualify them for the ministry 
with which He had entrusted them. Just before His ascension. 
He commanded them ^ not to depart from Jerusalem, but to 
wait for the promise of the Father, which, said He, ye heard 
from Me : for John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Q-host not many days hence.' Soon 
afterwards He said, *It is not for you to know times or 
seasons, which the Father hath set within His own authority. 
But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Q-host is come upon 
you : and ye shall be My witnesses, both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth' (Acts i. 4, 6; 7, 8). On the day of Pentecost that 
promise was fulfilled ; the Apostles received a power of which 
they were before destitute ; and the living energy of the Spirit, 
attending the simple declaration of the claims of Jesus and the 
way of salvation through Him, subdued thousands to the obedi- 
ence of faith. 

The Christian dispensation is thus emphatically the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. He carries out by His operations on the 
minds of men, through the instrumentality of the truth, the 
great purposes of our Lord's mediatorial work, and administers 
the blessings of redemption. 

We have seen that it was His direct influence on the minds 
of the Apostles which gave them clear views of the teaching 
of their Lord, and unfolded to them the whole scheme of 
Christian truth. He, too, imparted to the * prophets ' of the 
new economy the special illumination under which they 
declared the riches of the grace of Christ. In a remarkable 
passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul, after referring 
to ' the mystery ' of the Divine counsel, adds, * Which in other 
generations was not made known imto the sons of men, as it 
hath now been revealed unto His holy Apostles and Prophets 
in the Spirit * (iii. 6). And, from age to age, He has imparted 
to the commissioned ministers of the Lord Jesus, and to all His 
servants, the varied gifts by which they have been qualified for 
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usefulness, and enabled both to edify their brethren and to 
contribute to the extension of ^ the kingdom of GkKL' 

But it becomes us, more especially, to trace TTih operations 
on the minds of all men to whom the gospel is made known, to 
lead them to the Saviour, and then on the minds of those who 
embrace the Lord Jesus, to comfort, renew, sustain, and sanctify 
them. 

The Holy Spirit has been sent down ' to convict the world 
of sin ' (John. xvi. 8). It belongs to Him to bring home the 
truth to the conscience and the heart, — ^to recall vividly to the 
minds of men their past offences, — ^to disclose to them their 
guilt and depravity, — and to awaken an intense solicitude for 
personal salvation. He especially convinces men of the guilt 
and baseness of neglecting or trifling with the Lord Jesus, — 
that being the crowning sin in which every evil of the heart 
finds its worst expression, and which involves the deepest in- 
gratitude to Q-od : — ' Of sin, because they believe not on. Me/ 
In the view of the antagonistic influences which are arrayed 
against the truth, the only hope of the Christian teacher, as he 
unfolds the message of Christ, is that the Holy Ghost will 
Himself apply it. And that hope may be confidently cherished, 
if only the grace of the Spirit is sought in earnest and perse- 
yering prayer. 

But the Holy Spirit has been sent down, also, to convince of 
* righteousness,' — to bring home to the mind of the awakened 
and contrite sinner the evangelical method of justification, the 
righteousness which God now imputes to men, through TTim 
who has borne our curse and has gone into heaven, when in 
humble faith we claim Him as our own. He inspires the feel- 
ing of personal trust in the Lord Jesus, enabling the troubled 
and anxious spirit to appropriate His sacrifice, and to rest on 
His own precious words, ' Him that cometh to Me I will in no 
wise cast out.' 

Thus it is that He imparts to us His own heavenly comfort. 
Upon our embracing the Saviour, under His gracious leading, 
so as to be constituted ^ the sons of God/ He becomes to us 
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' the Spirit of adoption/ inspiring childlike confidence, and 
prompting us to draw near to Q-od with holy freedom, to hold 
filial communion with Him. ' Because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father ' (Gal. iv. 6). 

But when the Spirit thus takes possession of our hearts. He 
does so as the Sanctifier as well as the Comforter. He diffuses 
a new life through our souls, giving a new character to our 
affections and tendencies, rescuing us from the dominion of 
unholy passions, and imparting to us the power of spiritual 
obedience to' the Divine will. Upon our receiving Christ by a 
self-renouncing faith, we are 'born of the Spirit'; and the 
graces of the regenerate nature now appear in our walk and 
conversation. We are ' after the Spirit,' and * mind the things 
of the Spirit.' The Holy Ghost fashions our hearts after the 
character of Christ, and maintains our gracious principles by 
His constant indwelling. And thus are we enabled practically 
to develop Christian holiness. We ' walk by the Spirit,' and 
do not ' fulfil the lust of the flesh.' 

Still further, the Spirit, working in the depths of our heart, 
carries on our progressive sanctijlcation. He * establishes us in 
Christ.' He confirms us in that intimate relation to the 
Saviour into which faith has introduced us, and gives to our 
Christian principles increasing firmness and stability. He 
applies the truth of Christ to our minds, so as to nourish, 
sustain, and mature our spiritual affections, and so as to qualify 
us for every holy service. The words of St. Peter beautifully ex- 
press this : — ' And the God of all grace, who called you unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, after that ye have suffered a little while, 
shall Himself perfect, stablish, strengthen you' (1 Peter, v. 10). 
We may properly recall, also, the concluding words of our 
Lord's great promise of the Spirit : — ' And He, when He is 
come, will convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment : ... of judgment, because the prince 
of this world hath been judged.' The judgment referred to is 
clearly one carried into effect against Satan, when man is rescued 
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from his power, and enabled to triumph over all his subtlety 
and malice. For the Spirit discloses to us the great purpose of 
the Eedeemer, to impart to His people a complete deliverance 
from the moral ruin of the fall, and thus to ' destroy the works 
of the devil/ 

Under the varying circumstances and the manifold trials of 
this probationary life, the Holy Spirit is true to His office as 
the Comforter. He is not afar off from us, when we specially 
need His help. Amidst the sorrows of affliction, adversity, and 
bereavement. He recalls vividly to the mind those precious 
declarations of the Divine word which assure us of the fatherly 
love of God, and of the sympathy of Him who on earth suffered 
as we do, and who, in His exalted state, is still * touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities.' He breathes into the soul that 
' peace ' which Christ left as His legacy to His people. And in 
the hour of spiritual conflict He succours and upholds us, 
enabling us to stand unmoved in the muntenanoe of holy prinr 
ciples, and to repel all the assaults of the powers of dar^ess. 

To crown the whole, the Spirit, while He seals us as tlie 
people of G-od, becomes to us the etvmesl of the inheritaooe 
which is assured to us by our relation to the Lord Jesus. 
These views are repeatedly dwelt upon by St. Paul; and we 
may specially refer to 2 Cor. L 21, 22 ; v. 6 ; Ephes. i. 13, 14. 
This sealing of the Spirit belongs to all believers. It is spoken 
of in the last of the passages referred to as immediately conse- 
quent upon our reception of the Saviour. T?he Spirit marh 
us (mt as the people of Gk)d, when He assures us of our adoption 
and stamps on us the Divine image ; and His indwelling forms 
our security against the assaults of Satan and the allurements 
of the world, while we humbly look to the Saviour. And then 
the Holy Ghost imparts to us a foretaste of the sacred peace 
and joy which belong to the heavenly state. His gracious 
action on our minds, bringing us into living sympathy with 
Christy — making us, indeed, partakers of our Lord's own 
resurrection-life, — forms the pledge and earnest of that 
' eternal life ' which is God's great gift to man in Christ Jesus. 



Section IV. 

THE CHRISTIAN SALVATION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE CONDITION AND MEANS OF PEESONAL SALVATION. 

IT is now generally admitted that the redeeming work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and, in particular, the atonement effected 
by His sacrificial death, had respect to all manJcind; so that 
the invitations of mercy are to be earnestly addressed to every 
human being. If it were necessary to establish this truth by 
Scriptural evidence, passages almost without number might be 
adduced in support of it. It will suffice to mention one or two 
of the explicit testimonies of the New Testament. 

The argument of St. Paul, in Eom. v., on the effects of 
Adam's transgression on his descendants, and the benefits of 
the restoring work of Christ, clearly implies that the provisions 
of grace are co-extensive with the results of the first offence. 
In another Epistle he distinctly affirms that * One died for all'; 
while in Heb. ii. 9, we read, that * by the grace of Gl^od ' Jesus 
Christ * tasted death for every man.' The teaching of St. John 
is equally explicit : — * If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : and He is the 
propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also for 
the whole world' (1 John ii. 1, 2). Above all, we have the 
distinct affirmation of our Lord Himself : — * God so loved the 
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world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal life' 
(John. iii. 10). 

It is not for us curiously to inquire into the precise manner 
in which the atonement offered for mankind bears on the posi- 
tion of those to whom it has never been made known. The 
declarations of the Christian revelation respecting the condi- 
tions of personal salvation apply to those who are favoured 
with its announcements, and are not intended to snpplj 
answers to speculative inquiries as to those who never heard 
them. We know, indeed, that these are placed, through Christ, 
under an economy of grace ; and that the great principles of 
Ood's universal moral government will be applied to their case 
as modified by such an economy. But it belongs only to ths 
Omniscient One to trace out, in minute detail, these considera- 
tions as they bear on individual men. With r^^ard to all vdio 
die in infancy, there can be no doubt that the provisions d 
grace in Christ extend to their everlasting salvation. The *free 
gift ' has come upon them * unto justification of life ' ; and He 
who so graciously welcomed the little children brought to Him 
in the days of His flesh receives them to His presence, as 
belonging to that * kingdom of GK>d ' which He came to esta- 
blish, and now reigns to administer. 

The inquiry which concerns us is. What are the conditions, 
and what the means, of personal salvation, in the case of those 
to whom the gospel is made known ? How are we to become 
partakers of all the saving benefits of our Lord's redeeming 
work? 

To this question the New Testament supplies a distinct and 
unequivocal answer. The burden of our Lord's ministry in 
the synagogues of Galilee is thus stated by one of the evange- 
lists : — ' The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of Gkxl is at 
hand : repent ye, and believe in the Gospel ' (Mark. i. 16). 
Again and again He spoke of faith in Himself as bringing m«i 
into the possession of everlasting life (John. iii. 14—18 ; vi. 
40, 47 ; xi. 2b^ 26). After His resurrection from the dead, He 
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charged His Apostles to preach ' in His name repentance and 
remission of sins unto all the nations ' (liuke. xxiv. 47). And 
when the Apostle Paul reminded the elders of the Church at 
Ephesus of his ministry in that city, he said, ' 1 shrank not 
from declaring unto you any thing that was profitable, and 
teaching you publicly, and from house to house, testifying both 
to Jews and to Greeks repentance toward Q-od, and faith toward' 
our Lord Jesus Christ ' (Acts. xx. 20, 21). 

We may say, then, with confidence, that repentance and'/<an**^ 
are the conditions of personal salvation ; while it is faith — a 
faith that presupposes repentance — which is emphatically the 
means of connecting us with Christ, so that we are admitted to 
the Divine favour, and receive the Holy Spirit to inspire filial 
confidence and to renew our souls. 

Repentance implies, first of all, a coiitnction of personal sinful- 
ness. We have seen that it is one ofiice of the Holy G-host, 
now sent down by our glorified Lord,* ' to. convict the wortd of 
sin,' bringing home the law of God to- the- conscience in its 
spirituality and amplitude, and discovering- to us the baseness 
of a course of transgression, and especiially of neglecting the 
Lord Jesus. When this conviction is cherished, instead of 
being resisted, there will follow sorrow for- sin and hatred to it 
as such. It is not simply that alarm is awakened on account 
of the future consequences of transgression, — proper as that 
feeling is, — but sin itself is mourned over as base and un- 
grateful. These feelings and convictions lead us to strive against' 
sin in its inward movements, and to turn away from every form 
of outward transgression, watching, more especially, against 
those forms of evil to which we have been accustomed. These 
convictions, too, will lead us, if we are conscious of having 
injured any of our fellow-men in their persons, their property, 
or their reputation, to make restitution at the earliest possible 
moment. And repentance includes the confession of sin to God, 
as committed against Him, and a turning of heart to Him to seek 
forgiveness, and to receive power to avoid and resist it for the 
future. 

VL 
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The faith which is, emphaticallj, the condition and means of 
salvation, is a personal reliance on the Lord Jesus Christ, loi 
appropriation of His sacrifice, to the exclusion of every other 
object of confidence and hope. Faith, indeed, in all its exerases 
includes the element of trust. Besting on the declarations and 
promises of God, as its firm and secure basis, it realises die 
unseen things which He has made known, and looks vidth con- 
fidence for the blessings which He holds forth to us. And as 
the Lord Jesus has been *' set forth ' by G-od, ' to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by His blood/ our faith turns to Hoc, the 
atoniug Saviour, to rest on His redeeming work, and humbly 
to claim an interest in His sacrifice, according to the counsel 
and purpose of the Eternal Father. Faith is represented by 
our Lord Himself as a coming to Him. ' I am the bread of 
life: he that cometh to Me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth on Me shall never thirst ' (John vi. 36). * Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give pa 
rest' (Matt. xi. 28). St. John speaks of it as a receiving dt 
Christ (i. 12) ; and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
beautifully represents it as 'a flying for refuge to lay hold ' on 
Him, as ' the Hope set before us ' (vi. 18). 

It is instructive and encouraging to dwell on the firm and 
ample warrant which we have for this coming to Christ. We 
-have His own promises to rest upon. Two of these have jost 
been cited; and it is only necessary to add that predons 
declaration which has given confidence and strength to many a 
trembling seeker of salvation : — ' Him that cometh to Me I will 
in no wise cast out ' (John vi. 37). 

But this is not all. Our faith has to rest on the declitred wtXl 
and counsel of the Eternal Father, which assure us that we 
cannot come to Christ in self-renunciation and be rejected. 
So far from the Father being reluctant to bestow salvation on 
us when we embrace the Lord Jesus, it is, as we have seen, 
His eternal purpose to accept us in Him, and to impart to us 
all the riches of His grace ; and the Lord Jesus, in welcoming 
us as we come to Him, is only carrying out that purpose. 
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Thus He Himself added to the words we have just cited, ' For 
I am come down from heaven, not to do Mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me. . . For this is the will of My 
Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on 
Him, should have eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the 
last day.' How powerful also is the appeal of the Apostle Paul, 
founded on the greatness of that love of God which gave the 
Son for our redemption : — * He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not also with 
Him freely give us all things ? ' (Bom. viii. 32.) 

We have already alluded to the fact, that repentance and 
faith, while they may be properly spoken of as the condition 
of personal salvation, do not stand in the same relation to our 
acceptance with God and the blessings that accompany it. 
Bepentance is necessary to prepare us to come to Christ. 
Indeed, were God to pardon an impenitent man, — to receive to 
His friendship one who refuses to give up sin, or who is careless 
about obeying His precepts, — He would, in fact, surrender the 
principles of His government, and enter into a compromise 
with evil. But repentance, however geiiuine and deep, cannot 
merit pardon. It only prepares us to fly to the appointed 
Befuge. Nor, indeed, does faith, in any degree, merit pardon 
and the other blessings of Divine grace. It has not been con- 
stituted the means of our salvation because it is, in itself, a 
right and proper principle, and one which naturally tends to 
produce all good works. It is not, any more than repentance, 
the ground of our salvation. Our acceptance vrith God and our 
enjoyment of B^s love are based on ' the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus ' ; they are vouchsafed to us as a matter of un- 
merited grace and favour ; and it is faith which forms the im- 
mediate condition, and the direct means, of our salvation, as 
uniting us to Him who is ' made unto us wisdom from God 
and righteousness, and sanctiflcation, and redemption.' 



CHAPTER U. 

THE CHEISTIATf SALVATION TIEWBD AS DEPENDENT ON, A5D 

INVOLVED IN, UNION WITH CHRIST. 

IT is the uniform teaching of the New Testament^ that the 
blessings of the Christian salvation come to us in Chritl 
Jeam, Not only are they vouchsafed through Him, and m 
the result of His redeeming work, but they become ours when 
we are united to Him^ and in virtue of the relation which is 
thus established. 

The great truth of the union of believers with Christ was 
affirmed by Himself in His last discourse with TTi« Apostles 
before He suffered. He spoke of Himself as * the vine ' and 
His people as ' the branches ' ; and He urged the necessity of 
our 'abiding in Him' as essential to our continued spirihul 
life and fruitfulness (John xv). In His high-priestly prayw 
this truth appears in its sublimest form. He refers to His 
people as inexpressibly dear to Him, and He prays for their 
union with each other, as derived from their union wilii 
Himself and the Eternal Father. 'Neither for these only 
do I pray, but for them also that believe on Me through their 
word ; that they may all be one ; even as Thou, Father, art 
in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us ; that tbe 
world may believe that Thou didst send Me' (John xvii. 
20, 21). In the writings of the Apostles the doctrine of tiw 
believer's union with Christ is ever kept in view, and may be 
said, indeed, to have moulded their phraseology respecting 
Christian experience. Believers are 'in Christ,^ and have 
' the Spirit of Christ dwelling in them.' They are ' accepted 
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in the Beloved/ and Christ is ' in them, the hope of glory/ 
St. Paul, more particularly, in his great argument in the sixth 
diapter of his Epistle to the Eomans, affirms that believers 
share in the death and resurrection of their Lord, — that, 
according to the provisions of the mediatorial constitution, 
the death of Christ becomes ours when we embrace Him by 
faith, and that, thus dying with Him to sin, we become par- 
takers also of His resurrection-life, and are thus enabled to 
serve God with the energy of new affections and tendencies. 

These general views will prepare us to enter upon the more 
formal consideration of what is implied in union with Christy 
and to appreciate the sentiment, that the Christian salvation, 
in all its branches, is dependent upon that union, and is indeed 
involved in it. 

1. First of all, it implies that we are brought into such a 
relation to Christ as to have a personal and saving interest in 
all that He is, and all that He has done and suffered as the 
Mediator. Christ becomes ours, and we become His. This is 
the ground of all our privileges and joys on earth, and of our 
title to eternal life. 

In illustration of this view, we may refer to the remarkable 
expression of St. John, ' And the witness is this, tiiat God 
gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. He that 
hath the Son, hath the life ; he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not the life' (1 John v. 11, 12). St. Paul, too, when addressing 
the Philippians, and adverting to his own cherished sentiments 
and hopes, says, ' Tea verily, and I count all things to be loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord : 
for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may gain Christ, and be found in Him* 
(iii. 8). This relation to Christ, with its privileges and obliga- 
tions, is also illustrated by one of the figures chosen to repre- 
sent our union with Him, — that of holy marriage. For one 
of the essential and characteristic features of that relation is, 
that each of the two parties sustaining it has a special property 
in the other« According to the beautiful form of words used 
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in the solemnisation of marriage, each party takes the other 
' to have and to hold/ until death shall sever the relation, and 
terminate that right of property which it involves. Now Ite 
rt^Lition which suhsists between Christ and His spiritiul 
people is analagous to this, excepting only that, if we are 
faithful unto death, that relation will be perpetuated in the 
heaven! v world, where our union with our Lord will become 
more intimate, and its pleasures be more abundant. Christ 
gives Himself to His people. Receiving Him we have tn 
interest in all that He is and has. The benefit of His work 
and sufferings accrues to us. And we give ourselves to Him. 
We renounce even the wish to dispose of ourselves, as if we 
were independent, and had not come under the bond of a 
solemn and inviolable engagement. Our a&ctions, our in- 
tellectual energies, our physical powers, our outward advan- 
tages and resources, are all placed at His disposal, and given 
up to Him to be employed according to His will. 

Now it is in virtue of this relation to Christ that we are 
justified or accounted righteous. Several of St. Paul's state- 
ments distinctly recognise this ; and we may jnention, in 
particular, 2 Cor. v. 21, *Him who knew no sin He made to 
be sin on our behalf ; that we might become the righteousness 
of God in IfimJ The ground of our acceptance is Christ alone, 
— Ulirist receivetl and appropriated. He is ' of Qtod made unto 
us righteousness.' 

So, too, it is in virtue of this relation to Christ that we are 
constituted the sons of Ood, in the full evangelical sense of that 
expression. In unfolding the privileges of believers, in the 
commencement of his Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul 
says, ' Having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through 
Jesus Christ unto Himself, according to the good pleasure 
of His will, to the praise of the glory of His grace, whach He 
freely bestowed on us in the Beloved ' (i. 5, 6). Our forfeited 
relation of sonsbip is thus given back to us in Christ, and 
assumes, indeed, a higher dignity and confers a higher blessed- 
ness than it could do in Adam's state of innocence, «ince -our 
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exalted Lord, the Incamate Son, owns us as His brethren, 
and associates us with Himself. The message which He sent 
by Mary of Magdala to His Apostles, after His resurrection, 
is full of meaning: — G-o unto My brethren, and say to them,. 
I ascend unto My Father and your Fathejr, and My G-od and 
your G-od ' (John xx. 17). And while our adoption into the 
family of God is thus grounded on our relation to Christ, it 
is in virtue of that relation that the Holy Spirit is given to 
ujs as ' the Spirit of life,' to renew our affections, and to impart 
to us the power of spiritual obedience. Thus St. Paul writes, 
' There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jestts. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesiis 
made me free from the law of sin and of death ' (Rom. viii. 
1, 2), But this leads us to the second leading particular in- 
volved in the believer's union with Christ. 

2. This union implies that Christ dwells in us hy His Spirit, 
that we cmitiniudh/ derive from Him spiritual life, and that there 
is thus established between Him and us a living sympathy, 

" The gift of the Spirit, to dwell in our hearts as the Comforter 
and the Sanctifier, is Christ's great gift to His^ people. We 
have endeavoured to show this, in treating of the mission and- 
work of the Holy Ghost, as consequent on our Lord's glorifica- 
tion. The passages in which it is affirmed are very numerous 
and striking ; and it must ever be held as a most certain and 
precious truth. 

But this agency of the Holy Spirit in comforting and sancti- 
fying the human mind is perfectly consistent with the sentiment, 
that Christ dwells in us, and that our spiritual life flows from 
Him as our glorious and exalted Head, Not to speak of the 
intimate and essential union of the Persons of the adorable 
Trinity, we should ever bear in mind that all the gracious opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit on our minds are to be ascribed to the 
work of Christ, and that the Spirit has been sent down by 
KiTn from the throne of His glory, to be His Agent and Eepre- 
sentative. But if we would enter, even partially, into the 
deep truth which underlies many of the statements of the New 
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Testament on this subject, we must go further and affirm that 
there is a common life pervading our Lord's humanity and com- 
municated by Him to us. We 'dwell in Him and He in ub.' 
Our life, as believers, from first to last, is life in Chrigt. The 
Saviour gives His Spirit to His people in order to bring tihem 
into living sympathy with Himself, and to assimilate them, \jj 
the communication of a Divine life, to His own character. 
' For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in Ghod. When 
Christ, who is our Life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also 
with Him be manifested in glory ' (CoL iii. 3, 4). And as thii 
all-penading energy of the Spirit of Christ thus makes us one 
with our Lord in feeling and character, it brings us into 'fellow- 
ship with the Father/ There is established between us and 
the Eternal Father not only the intercourse of friendship, but 
a deep and holy sympathy. Thus we attain the blesBednees 
suited to our nature, and the great design of our Lord, tf 
expressed in His valedictory prayer, is accomplished: — ^'And 
the glory which Thou hast given Me I have given unto them; 
that thoy may be one, even as We are one ; I in them, and 
Thou in Me, that they may be perfected into one ; that the 
world may know that Thou didst send Me, and lovedst them, 
even as Thou lovedst Me ' (John xvii. 22, 23). 

3. And thus are we prepared to regard union with Christ 
as implying, thirdly, that the Lord Jesus, while He claims our 
unreserv^ed submission and devoted love, associates us with Him- 
self in all Bis arraiigementSy and, in particular, designs to raiu 
us to a jparticijpation of His ovon glory. 

To this thought we have had occasion to refer, when speak- 
ing of the glorified Mediator as the Head of His Church ; but 
we may properly linger on it. Eepeatedly are we reminded bj 
our Lord's own words, that He regards whatsoever is done to 
His people as done to Himself. "When He arrested Saul, the 
fiery persecutor, on his way to Damascus, He addressed him, 
' Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? ' (Acts ix. 4.) So, too, 
in His impressive description of the final judgment, He repre- 
sented every kindness shown to the humblest and most afflicted 
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of His people as shown to Himself, while He affirmed that the 
neglect of them implied a cold indifference to Him (Matt. xxv. 
40, 45). 

Thus throughout the earthly history of His people Christ 
identifies Himself with them, while He calls upon them ever to 
feel that they are not their own but His. In all their sorrows 
He looks upon them with benignant interest ; in all their con- 
flicts He is at hand to succour and defend them. And then 
there is before them a glorious consummation, assured to them 
by the Saviour's fidelity, and love, and power. Amidst the 
vicissitudes of the present life, He is leading them onward 
to a participation of His own rest and joy. So intimate is the 
relation which subsists between Him and them, that His own 
eternal triumph would be incomplete were not His people 
raised, at last, to share His victory and reflect His glory. Thus 
St. Paul adds to his declaration of our Lord's exaltation to be 
Head over all things to the Church the remarkable words, 
*' Which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all ' 
(Ephes. i. 23). 



CHAPTEK III. 

JUSTrFICATIOir. 

AMONG the blessings of the Christian salyation, prominence 
must ever be given to justification. On this the Apostie 
Paul dwells in his Epistles to the Galatians and the Bomans, 
setting forth its nature, the ground on which it rests, tiw 
method of its attainment, and the privileges to which it intro- 
duces us. 

Justification stands opposed to condemnation. It implies 
the forgiveness of sins and the imputation of righteousness. If 
we may attempt formally to define it, we may say that it is 
that act of God by which, for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
He remits the penalty of sin and accounts us righteous, placing 
us in the relative position of just or righteous persons. 

It is not necessary to adduce at length the Scriptural evidence 
that the terms ' forgiveness ' and * justification ' refer to one 
and the same act of the Divine Mind. It will suffice to refer 
to Eom. iv. 5 — 8, — a passage in which the phrases, ' to justify 
the ungodly,' 'to reckon faith for righteousness,' *to reckon 
righteousness without works,' * to forgive the iniquities ' of a 
person, and ' to cover his sins,' are all used in reference to the 
same act of God and the same blessing vouchsafed to men. 

But it will be apparent that the term justification is more 
forcible than pardon or forgiveness^ — that it places the blessing 
in question under a different aspect, and exhibits more vividly 
the position of the restored sinner under the Divine govern- 
ment. 

It reminds us, for instance, that in receiving the returning 
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sinner to favour God acts as the righteous Administrator of 
law. The act of pardon does not set aside the claims of His 
law, or invalidate any principle of His government. For it is 
in Christ — for His sake alone, and in virtue of that union with 
Him which faith establishes — that God accounts us righteous. 
The Most High retains His character as the Administrator of 
law, even while He welcomes us, unworthy in ourselves, to His 
favour and complacency. 

Again, the term justification forcibly expresses the greatness 
of that state of privilege to which the pardoned sinner is intro- 
duced. He stands before God relatively righteous. He is 
loved and treated as if he had been just; and those great 
spiritual blessings from which he had been excluded by guilt 
are now vouchsafed to him. He has 'peace with God,' and 
can approach Him even with childlike confidence. 

"We have already pointed out that the ground of our justifica- 
tion is the redeeming -work of Christ, and, in particular. His 
sacrificial death, in which, upon our embracing Him by faith, 
we have a personal and saving interest. We need only refer, 
in illustration and proof of this, to Eom. iii. 24 — 2Q, It would 
be an error to speak of faith as the ground of our justification, 
as if it were reckoned to us for righteousness on account of its ' 
own right character and its tendency to produce all good 
works. The office of faith, as we have seen, is simply to con- 
nect us with Christ, so that He becomes ours and we become 
His. It has been properly said by Dr. Bunting, ' When God 
imputes faith for righteousness. He has ilespect, not to the 
worthiness or excellency of faith, but to the worthiness and 
excellency of that Divine Eedeemer on whom our faith ter- 
minates, and who is " the Lord our righteousness." ' 

In speaking of Christ as the ground of our justification, 
while we give prominence to His sacrificial death, we must not 
overlook the unfailing obedience of His earthly life. It was 
essential that, as the Mediator, He should establish a perfect 
human righteousness, that He might 'offer Himself without 
spot to God.' The work of the adorable Eedeemer must be 
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regarded as one whole. On the one hand St. Paul says, * As 
through the one man's disobedience the manj were made siniiMB, 
even so through the obedience of the One shall the many be 
made righteous ' (ILom. y. 19) ; but in the very same chapta 
he speaks of our being ' reconciled to G^od through the detdk of 
His Son/ and 'justified by His blood* (vers. 9, 10). Nor is 
there any inconsistency in these statements. The obedieneo 
of our Lord, as the Mediator, comprehended His perfect fulfil- 
ment of the law; but it comprehended, also, as its hig^ 
feature, and that which gave to it its availing character, that 
He shrank not from bearing the penalty of the law mider 
which, as the Eepresentative of man, He placed TTimg^lf^ bat 
by dying as our Substitute fulfilled the counsel of the rivine 
wisdom, and holiness, and love. He became ' obedient even 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross.' 

The means, or instrumental cauee, of our justification is fmih 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. This has been dwelt upon in the 
Chapter in which we have treated of the condition and means 
of personal salvation. We have seen that faith always includes 
the element of trusty and that justifying &uth is specially a 
personal reliance on the death of Christ, — a personal appro- 
priation of His sacrifice. But it is instructive to observe tbit, 
while this was ever kept in view by the sacred writers, they 
sometimes vary the mode of presenting the subject of futii, 
connecting it with the acceptance of the Father's counsel for 
our salvation, and His declaration of the suf&ciency of our 
Lord's atonement in the very fact of raising Him from the dead. 
There are two remarkable instances of this in St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Eomans. In i v. 23 — 25 we read, after a reference to the 
faith of Abraham, * Now it was not written for his sake alone, 
that it was reckoned unto him ; but for our sake also, unto 
whom it shall be reckoned, who believe on Him that raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead, who was delivered up for our 
tr.espasse8, and was raised for our justification.' In x. 9, 10, 
he thus explains ' the word of faith ' which forms the burden of 
the Christian message : — * If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
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Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thine heart that God raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved : for with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness ; and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation/ And how encouraging and 
consolatory is the view of our Lord's resurrection here suggested ! 
God hath * raised Him from the dead ; ' and as we look upon 
Him no longer oppressed with sorrow, we see the proof that all 
the penal suffering which was to come upon Him as our 
!Etepresentative and Substitute has been actually endured, and 
that all who receive Him shall be accounted righteous, and gain 
a title to eternal life. 

One feature of the evangelical method of justification on 
which St. Paul lays great stress is, that it is perfectly gratuitous^ 
and forms a development of the abounding graciousness of God. 
* Being justified freely by His grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus ' (Bom. iii. 24). ' For this cause it is 
of faith, that it may be according to grace' (iv. 16). In 
smnming up his teaching on the subject, he says, ' We reckon 
therefore that a man is justified by faith, apart from the works 
of the law ' (iii. 28). This last clause does not refer exclusively, 
or even specially, to the ceremonial observances of the Mosaic 
law. It excludes all works of law from the office of justification. 
"We are not to rely on our endeavours to obey the moral pre- 
cepts of God as being, in part, the ground of our justification. 
Christ alone is that ground. But while our acceptance is thus 
gratuitous, and ' good works ' have no part in our justification, 
the salvation which God bestows includes the communication of 
new affections and tendencies which manifest themselves in 
obedience to His will. Beautifully has St. Paul combined 
these thoughts in writing to the Ephesians. First of all, he 
says, ' By grace have ye been saved through faith ; and that not 
of yourselves : it is the gift of God ; not of works, that no man 
should glory ' ; and then immediately he adds, ' For we are His 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God 
afore prepared that we should walk in them' (Ephes. ii. 8 — 10). 

- In illustrating the excellence of this method of justification. 
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the Apostle Paul gives prominence to three considerations. He 
affirms that it is adapted to all mankind, and shows forth the 
benignity of God to all. 'Is God the God of Jews only? is 
He not the God of Gentiles also? Tea, of Grentiles also: if 
so be that G^d is one, and He shall justify the circumcision b^ 
faith, and the uncircumcision through faith * (Bom. iii. 29, 30). 
He affirms, again, that it is calculated to shut out pride from 
man. 'Where then is the glorying? It is eiiduded. By 
what manner of law ? of works ? Nay : but by a law of &ith * 
(v. 27). The tendency to glory in ourselves is one of the most 
inHinuating, and at the same time one of the most pemidoos, 
of which our depraved nature is the subject. It is one form of 
self-idolatry. Now the very constitution of the scheme of 
m(;rcy is designed to strike at the root of this baneful tendencj. 
If our salvation were ' of works,' — ^if by our own power we 
rescued ourselves from the thraldom of unholy passions, and 
merited the forgiveness of our sins, — ^we should have whereof 
to glory : but the facts, that our salvation is altogether of grace, 
that we receive it by reliance on the righteousness and saoifiee 
of Another, and that even this reliance is called forth within lu 
by a Divine power, show us that we must ever lie low at tlie 
Divine footstool, and utterly renounce all glorying in ourselves. 
And then the crowning consideration on which St. Paul dwells 
is, that the method of gratuitous justification through &ith 
OHtablishes the law. ' Do we then make the law of none effect 
through faith ? God forbid : nay, we establish the law' (v. 31). 
Were we to attempt to claim a righteousness of our own befoie 
God, on the ground of our obedience to His precepts, we must, 
to have even a plausible basis of hope, lower the lofty demands 
of that law. But now the law is upheld in aU its amplitude and 
extent ; and while our justification is perfectly gratuitous, it is 
connected with the gift of the Holy Ghost to impart to us a new 
inward life. The contrite spirit, released from the sentence of 
condemnation and invested with all the privileges of righteous- 
ness, surrenders itself, under the power of this new life, to the 
service of Him whose abounding grace has rescued and saved it. 



CHAPTER IV, 

CHEISTIAN SONSHIP — ADOPTIOHiT — THE WITNESS OP THE SPIHIT 

— EEGENEBATIOK, 

ONE of the most frequent and impressive representations of 
the position and state of believers under the Christian ^ 
economy is that of sonship to God. In illustration of this 
statement it will suffice to refer to John i. 11 — 13 ; Gal. iii. 
24 — 26 ; iv. 3 — 5,-^passage8 which deserve the most careful and 
earnest attention. 

In entering upon the consideration of this subject, it is 
important to bear in mind that man, considered as to his 
nature, is the offspring of G-od, — possessed of a spirit formed to 
reflect His intellectual and moral glories, and to find its repose 
and blessedness in communion with Him. St. Paul distinctly 
recognises this truth in his address to the Athenians (Acts xviL 
28, 29) ; and our Lord teaches us that all men, as they turn to 
God in prayer, may adopt the language, * Our Father, which art 
in heaven.' 

Still it must be maintained that, while men continue in a 
state of impenitence and rebellion against the Divine authority, 
they are shut out from the privileges of the Divine family. 
Their position and state are forcibly represented by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Colossians, in contrast with the privileges 
Youchsafed to those who receive the Saviour : ' And you, being 
in time past alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath He reconciled in the body of His flesh 
through death, to present you holy and without blemish and 
unreprovable in His sight ' (i. 21, 22). "While men are * after 
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the flesh ' and ' mind the things of the flesh/ they ' cannot 
please God ' or enjoy the privileges of His children : they only 
who ' are led hy the Spirit of God ' are, in the highest sense, 
* the sons of Gt)d.' 

Now the mediatorial economy makes proyision for onr 
admission to this high and blessed relation. When by faith we 
are united to Christ, and are accounted righteous in Him, we 
receive ilu adoption of sons. And this relation, as we have seen 
in considering the doctrine of union with Christy is .now one of 
far higher dignity than that which Adam sustained in His state 
of innocence. For now our son ship to God is ennobled hj tbe 
fact, that the Incarnate Son owns us as TTi« brethren, and 
associates us with Himself. 

As the immediate result of our adoption into the Divine family, 
we receive the Holy Spirit as * the Spirit of Adoption,* who, 
while assuring us, with greater or less distinctness, of our son- 
ship, imparts at the same time filial dispositions, and thus re- 
generates our nature. This is clearly set forth by St. Panl in 
two striking passages of his writings. In addressing the Gala- 
tians, after aiBrming that, in the fulness of time * Gtod sent 
forth His Son, bom of a woman, bom under the law, that 
lie might redeem them which were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons,' he adds, * And because ye 
are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father ' (iv. 4 — 6). To the Eomans he writes, 
' For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons 
of God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear ; but ye received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father. The Spirit Himself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are children of God ' (viii. 14 — 16). 

These passages obviously teach the doctrine of the direct 
witness of the Spirit to our adoption, as believers, into the 
family of God. It is under the agency of the Holy Spirit that 
we are led onward to embrace Christ as our personal Saviour; 
He * takes of the things of Christ/ and shows them unto us ; 
and as we rest on the Lord Jesus, and humbly claim an interest 
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in Him, on the ground of the Father's appointment, invitation, 
and promise. He breathes the feeling of peace into the soul, 
and prompts the cry of childlike confidence and love. To use 
the beautiful language of Mr. Wesley, when explaining his 
view of this doctrine, the Holy Spirit * so works upon the soul 
by His immediate influence, and by a strong though inexplicable 
operation, that the stormy wind and troubled waves subside, 
and there is a sweet calm ; the heart resting ^ in the arms of 
Jesus, and the sinner being clearly satisfied that G-od is recon- 
ciled, that all his iniquities are forgiven, and his sins covered.' 
This testimony of the Spirit, however, is blended, throughout 
the Christian life, with the evidence which arises from our own 
consciousness of new affections and tendencies. His indwelling 
is the source not of comfort only, but of purity and moral 
power ; and we are satisfied, by the Christian graces which He 
communicates, and the spiritual strength which He imparts and 
sustains, that we are under no delusion, but that our peace- 
does indeed come from the Holy G-host, the Comforter and the- 
Sanctifier. 

It is implied in these remarks, that regeneration accompanies 
out adoption, that while we are placed in the relation .of sons, 
we receive the spiritual life which assimilates us to the character 
of Christ, and imparts the power of spiritual obedience. Ee-* 
generation is, indeed, essential to Christian sonship, and is 
indispensable to our enjoying the privileges of ' the kingdom of 
God.' Our Lord Himself has declared that we must be born 
again, — * bom of the Spirit,' so as to have spiritual tendencies 
and dispositions. 'Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a 
man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God.' 
•Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that I said unto thee, Te must be born anew. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice there 
of, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit ' (John iii. 3 ; 5 — 8). 
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And St. Paul has affirmed, ' If any man is in Christ, he is anew 
creature : the old things are passed away ; behold, they are 
become new ' (2 Cor. v. 17). 

There are two characteristic features of the regenerate state 
which claim our attention. The former is, that the Spirit^ wboi 
He regenerates our souls, imparts to us every grace of the 
Christian character. These graces are not to be gradnaDj 
acquired in the progress of the Christian life, but are breathed 
into the heart by the Holy Ghost, and are the development d 
that inward life, and purity, and strength which He imparts. 
"Wherever the Spirit dwells, there will be *the fmit of the 
Spirit ' ; and that ' fruit ' comprises all that is pure and loTdy 
in human character and conduct. ' The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance ; against such there is no law. And the^ 
that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with the passions 
and the lusts thereof ' (Qui. v. 22 — 24). The other characte^ 
istic feature of the regenerate state is, that it involves pwoff 
over inward and outward sin. It is thus distinguished from the 
state of repentance which preceded our justification through 
Christ. The conflict between the convictions of an enlightened 
judgment and conscience and the impulses which prompt to 
unholy feeling and action need never issue, as it too often before 
did, in the triumph of sin within the breast. ' The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus' makes us * free from the lawrf 
sin and of death ' (Eom. viii. 2). St. John, in his first Epistle, 
repeatedly affirms this characteristic of the regenerate state, 
and teaches us that while we cleave to Christ, and retain that 
hidden power which His Spirit imparts, we shall be enabled to 
triumph over every form of evil. ' Whosoever is begotten of 
God doeth no sin ; because His seed abideth in him, and he 
cannot sin, because he is begotten of God ' (iii. 9). • "We know 
that whosoever is begotten of God sinneth not; but he that 
was begotten of God keepeth himself, and the evil one toucheth 
him not' (v. 18). 

It is important to bear in mind this lofty privilege of all 
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who are truly regenerate. There is a danger lest it should 
be regarded as belonging only to the state of entire sanctifica- 
tion : but this would be to depreciate the inestimable privilege 
of our regeneration by the Spirit. True it is that the graces 
of the Christian character are often found in a state of com- 
parative feebleness and immaturity, and that they have to be 
nourished through the whole course of the Christian life. The 
varied provisions of Divine grace and the discipline of Divine 
Providence are intended to mature and perfect them. But 
no Christian needs to succumb to the power of evil, if he only 
watches unto prayer. In every conflict he may triumph, sus- 
tained by the hidden grace which Christ imparts. Clothed 
with * the armour of God,' wielding ' the sword of the Spirit,' 
and continuing instant in prayer, he may ' withstand in the 
evil day, and, having done aU, may stand.' 



CHAPTER V. 

PBOORESSIYE Aim ENTIBE BAKCTIFICATIOir. 

THE restoration of man to holiness is the great end of the 
scheme of redemption. The Lord Jesus 'gave Himself 
for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquitj, and purify 
unto Himself a people for His own possession, zealous of good 
works ' (Titus ii. 14). The gospel sets forth the counsel of the 
Eternal Father to raise us through Christ to a conf ormitj' to 
His own character, and the ultimate enjoyment of Hi« gloiy; 
and the charge is addressed to us, ' As He which called yoa 
is holy, be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of living : 
because it is written, Te shall be holy ; for I am holy' (1 Peter 
i. 15, 16). 

We have already considered the provisions of the ChristiAn 
economy for the justification and renewal of all who come to 
Christ ; and we have seen that the Holy Spirit is given to 
believers to dwell in their hearts, to implant within them 
every holy principle and affection, and to enable them to 
triumph over every evil tendency. But the Christian life is 
to involve a progressive advancement in holiness; and there 
are placed before us, as attainable, deliverance from inward 
hIii, and a matured state of every Christian grace. 

It is not necessary to adduce more than a few of the passages 
wliich refer to the duty and privilege of believers to increase 
in spiritual affections. The Apostle Peter closes his second 
lilpistle with the exhortation, 'But grow in the grace and 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.' St. Paul 
prays for the Tbessalonians, 'And the Lord make you to 
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increase and abound in love one toward another, and toward 
all men, even as we also do toward you ; to the end He may 
stablish your hearts unblamable in holiness before our G-od 
and Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all His 
saints' (1 Thess. iii. 12, 13). Similar sentiments are found 
in his prayers for other Churches; and they recognise not 
only continual growth in holiness, but the attainment of 
Christian maturity, as the privilege of believers. We would 
especially direct attention to his prayer for the Philippian 
Church (i. 9 — 11), and that for the Colossians (i. 9 — 13), 
both of which are remao^kably comprehensive, and illustrate the 
lofty spiritual attainments which are held forth to us in Christ. 
. The chief instrument employed by the Holy Spirit in the 
progressive sanctification of believers is the truth of Christ, 
We cannot forget that our Lord, in His high-priestly prayer, 
offered the petition, 'Sanctify them in the truth: Thy word 
is truth' (John xvii. 17). That truth, the 'word' which the 
Saviour Himself has given to us from the Father, — the * word ' 
which declares His character. His purposes. His government, 
and especially the provisions of the mediatorial economy, — is 
to be treasured up by us in our memory and our heart, that 
we may be more and more assimilated to our Lord and Head. 
This is beautifully set forth in the Apostolic writings, and we 
would refer especially to 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17 ; 
1 Peter ii. 1, 2. 

In order to derive from the word of G-od the spiritual 
nourishment which it is designed to afford, that word must 
be read in secret, and prayerfully meditated upon. But the 
public ministration of the truth is also designed to contribute 
to the establishment and perfecting of believers, as well as to 
the awakening of careless men, and the subduing of them to 
the obedience of faith. The Apostle Paul has impressively 
exhibited this purpose of the Lord Jesus in the raising up of 
the Christian pastorate, in Ephes. iv. 11 — 16. 

The discipline of Divine Providence, also, calling into 
exercise the varied graces of the Christian character, is de- 
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signed to strengthen and mature them. Some of the trials 
to which the faith and submission of Christians are subjected 
are severe and protracted ; but our adorable Lord watches over 
the process of trial, and will not suffer it to pass beyond tha 
limit of our strength. That trial, too, is intended to con- 
tribute to the establishment of our Christian principles and 
our ultimate and everlasting triumph. These sentiments an 
forcibly expressed by St. Peter in his first Epistle (i. 6, 7), and 
by St. Paul in Som. v. 3 — 5. 

In some of the passages which have been referred to u 
bearing on the progressive sanctification of believers, there 
is a distinct reference to Christian perfectUm, That perfection 
does not imply freedom from error or infirmity, or from that 
depression of mind which may sometimes result from the 
weakness or derangement of the physical system. It does 
not imply freedom from temptation and conflict; for even 
our blessed Master, the perfect Pattern of humanity, on whose 
spirit not the least stain of sin was ever found, was repeatedly 
assailed by the Prince of the powers of darkness. Nor does 
it imply that no further progress in holiness can be made; 
for as the truth of Christ opens itself yet more and more 
fully to the mind, under the powerful operation of the Holy 
Spirit, our graces may become yet more and more confirmed 
and established. The perfection of which the Scriptures speak 
implies only deliverance from inward evil, and the maturity 
of the Christian character, as it is to exist and develop itself 
in this world of weakness, and pain, and conflict, and triaL 

We have seen that it is the doctrine of the New Testament, 
that all who are united to Christ by faith become * new crea- 
tures ' in Him. There is a new life diffused through their 
souls by the Holy Ghost ; and now they breathe, as it were, 
in a new element, their hearts expand with new affections, 
and they aspire to new delights. Now the maturity of the 
Christian character implies that this life shall develop itself 
not feebly and fitfully, but strongly, uniformly, constantly. 
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SO that all our energies shall be devoted to Christ's service, 
and our whole life be a humble and unassuming manifestation 
of Christian principle. The graces which adorn our renewed 
nature must have a vigour and depth which shall cause them 
to appear even when outward circumstances are most adverse 
and trying. Our submission to God must involve the habitual 
placing of ourselves, with all our interests, and hopes, and 
circumstances, at His disposal. Our love to Him must be 
supreme, — the heart habitually turning to Him as its centre 
and portion ; and it must be so established as to exclude from 
within us every thing contrary to itself. Our trust in God 
must be a settled and constant principle, and must be main- 
tained amidst all the trials and conflicts of earth. And a 
sacred reverence of His majesty — not such as to repel us from 
Him, but such as can commingle with childlike confidence — 
must chasten our more joyous emotions. So, too, our love to 
our fellow-men must be a powerful, uniform, all-pervading 
affection, banishing from our hearts every unkind feeling, and 
prompting us to render to them every real service. And our 
self-control must be habitually maintained, so that our ' mode- 
ration ' shall be * known unto all men,' and our body, preserved 
in ' sanctification and honour,' shall ever be a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. 

It is instructive to dwell on the different aspects under which 
this state of grace is presented in the writings of the Apostles. 
We may first adduce the exhortation of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thian Church, — an exhortation which enforces the duty of seeking 
entire deliverance from evil, while it sets forth the attainableness 
of this great blessing. ' We are a temple of the living God ; 
even as God said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them ; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be My people. Wherefore 
come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch no unclean thing ; and I will receive you, and 
will be to you a Father, and ye shall be to Me sons and daughters 
saith the Lord Almighty. Having therefore these promises, 
beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and 
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spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of Gtxl ' (2 Cor. tl 16; 
vii. 1). Here the sins of men are distributed into two d 



those which are connected with the appetites of the body, and 
those which are purely mental and spiritual^ as pride, unsubima- 
siyeness to the Divine will, and the seeking of our own gloiy 
as the end of life ; and the exhortation is, that we should dtxoM 
ourselves from every thing that has the character of monrl 
defilement^ whether connected with our physical appetites, or, 
on the other hand, with sins of the spirit ; while we exhibit 
every grace of the Christian character in its maturity, and its 
beautiful combination with every other grace. It is important^ 
too, to mark the grounds on which this exhortation is uiged. 
The promises which the Apostle adduces are not distinct and 
specific promises of entire sanctification, but great general 
promises the fulfilment of which all true believers in some 
degree experience. God dwells among His people ; He reveals 
His presence in the midst of them as He does nowhere else on 
earth ; nay, He dweUs in them individually. He, too, is their 
covenant- God ; and He is their Father, delighting to impart to 
them all spiritual blessing. These are the promises to which 
St. Paul appeals ; and while they warn us not to allow any 
thing which would be offensive to the Divine purity, they en- 
courage us to come to God to have every evil tendency removed, 
and to receive that spiritual power which will establish every 
holy principle and affection. 

Equally striking and comprehensive is St. Paul's prayer for 
the Thessalonians : — ' And the God of peace Himself sanctify 
you wholly ; and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ' 
(1 Thess. V. 23). Here the sanctifying grace of God is repre- 
sented as pervading our entire nature^ consecrating to TTiin all 
the energies of our intellect, all the warmth of our affections, 
and all the powers of our physical constitution ; and as exerted 
at all times so as to keep us from sin, and preserve us blameless 
to the issue of our probation. And then, to show us that this 
is not merely a beautiful ideal which we may strive to realise, 
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but strive in vain, St. Paul adds, ' Faithful is He that calleth 
you, who will also do it.' 

We may next take the prayer of St. Paul for the Ephesiaas : — 
* For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, from whom every 
family in heaven and on earth is named, that He would grant 
you, according to the riches of His glory, that ye may be 
sliengthened with power through His Spirit in the inward 
man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith ; to 
the end that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
strong to apprehend, with all the saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and height, and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all 
the fulness of G-od ' (Ephes. iii. 14 — 19). The maturity of the 
Christian character is here presented to us under a different 
aspect from that in which it is set forth in the passages already 
adduced. The first thing made prominent is the abouading of 
spiritual strength, to be directly conununicated by the Holy G-host, 
and involving a most intimate union with Christ, so that be- 
lievers, brought into sympathy with Him in His love, shall know 
the depth of that love, and realise the fulness of Divine 
communications . 

The remarkable prayer which closes the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is rich in instruction on the subject before us : — ' Now the G-od 
of peace, who brought again from the dead the great Shepherd 
of the sheep, with the blood of the eternal covenant, even our 
Lord Jesus, make you perfect in every good thing to do His 
will, working in us that which is well-pleasing in His sight, 
through Jesus Christ ; to whom be the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen ' (Heb. xiii. 20, 21). In this passage the practical cha- 
racter of Christian holiness is impressively recognised, and that 
holiness is represented as embracing every thing that is right 
and lovely in human character and conduct. The declared will 
of Qod, also, is set forth as the standard of rectitude, to which 
we are to be conformed ; while the inward operation of His 
Spirit is made prominent as that which only can impart and 
sustain the power of spiritual obedience. 
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The view under which St. John loves to present the maturity 
of the Christian character is that of perfect love to Gk)d and to 
man. That love, he teaches us, will banish all slavish fear of God, 
all shy distrust of coming into His presence i but he espedallj 
lays stress on the consideration, that love to GK>d, if it is 
genuine and sincere, and still more if it is mature and perfect, 
will be combined both with a special affection to our brethren 
in Christ and with love to all mankind, and that these afifedioBS 
will be evinced in our whole deportment and conduct. While, 
however, he thus admonishes us, he employs the strongest 
language to show the completeness of the purity which we may 
attain : — * Herein is love made perfect with us, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment, because as He is, even so 
are we in this world ' (1 John iv. 17). 

These are only a few of the passages of the New Testament 
which set forth the perfection of the Christian character. But 
they will suffice to illustrate the variety and fulness of its 
teaching on the subject, and to show how high and glorious are 
the attainments to which we may rise in Christ. 



CHAPTEE VX. 

PErVILEGES CONNECTED WITH THE CHEISTTAN SALVATION. 

THE privileges of those who are in Christ are great and 
ample. Some of them, indeed, belong essentially to the 
Christian salvation, and have, therefore, already passed under 
review. But there are others which claim distinct mention. 

1. Among these we may first name confiding access to Ood in 
jprayer. 

All men, indeed, are permitted to draw near to God through 
the adorable Mediator ; and the returning penitent is cheered 
by the assurance, that his confessions of sin and earnest sup- 
plications for pardon shall be graciously regarded, as he comes 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and rests on Him alone. But 
the justified and regenerate man has filial access to G-od. He 
is admitted to intimate communion with Him ; and he is 
encouraged *in every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving ' to make * his request known unto G-od.' No shy 
distrust now keeps him at a distance ; but he can pour out his 
soul, with all its cares and sorrows, its hopes and fears, to his 
heavenly Father. 

In their approaches to God, also, believers have the special 
aid of the Holy Ghost. It is under His influence, as He 
dwells in our hearts, as * the Spirit of adoption,' that * we cry 
Abba, Father.' The new life which He imparts and sustains 
evinces itself in spiritual aspirations, and in the utterances of 
childlike confidence and love ; while it leads us to seek a 
perfect conformity to the Divine will. It is the privilege of all 
believers to enjoy, through His gracious working, habitual 
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fellowship with God. Thus St. Paul, after referring to tbe 
union of Jews and Gentiles in the common salvation, as 
realised in Christ Jesus, adds, ' For through Him we hoth have 
our access in one Spirit unto the Father' (Ephes. ii 18). 

There is a remarkable passage, bearing on this subject, in 
8t. FauFs enumeration of Christian privileges in Eohl viiL 
26, 27. He had set forth the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
rescuing us, upon our embracing the Lord Jesus, from our 
thraldom to sin, in assuring us of our sonship to Gkxl, in 
inspiring the hope of that consummated glory to which our 
sonship confers a title, and in imparting to us the earnest of 
that perfect blessedness ; and then he adds, * And in like 
manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity : for we know not 
how to pray as we ought ; but the Spirit Himself maketli 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered: 
and He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind 
of the Spirit, because He maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of Qod.' Thus he teaches us, tibat the 
Holy Spirit's action on the believing mind has a special relation 
to our present state as one of weakness and sorrow^ and, in 
illustration of this truth, he adverts to the light, and power, 
and comfort which He imparts to us in prayer. Under Ae 
varying circumstances of life, and the manifold fluctuations of 
inward feeling, we may sometimes not know precisely what 
we should ask of G-od, and, if left to ourselves, we should not 
present our supplications in the very frame of mind in which 
they should be offered. But the Spirit comes to our aid ; and, 
shedding light on the plans of Q-od towards us, and melting our 
hearts into the temper of simple, reverent, submissive, confiding 
devotion, * He maketh intercession for us,' enabling us to plead 
with God with a power which is not our own. And the prayers 
which He thus inspires are heard and answered. Our failure 
to give full and exact expression to the hallowed desires which 
the Spirit calls forth will not bar the answer of peace and com- 
fort. For in thus moving upon our hearts. He * maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of G-od.' Thus, 
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under the pressure of our weakness and trials, we are brought 
into communion with the Triune Deity ; our troubled spirits 
are calmed and strengthened; and, even when we are just 
ready to sink under our burden, we are upheld and gladdened 
with the foretaste of eternal life. 

2. A second privilege connected with the Christian salvation 
is a special interest in the arrangements of Divine Providence. 

"We have seen that the care of God extends to the whole 
Cniverse, and that man, in particular, is the object of His 
regard. Under the present economy of grace, too, the course 
of Divine Providence is ordered so as to co-operate with the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit, to awaken men to reflection, to ' 
melt them into penitence, and to lead them to the Saviour. 
But while men continue impenitent, the dispensations of G-od 
towards them include manifestations of displeasure as well as 
overtures of grace. "When, however, we have embraced the 
Saviour, and are accepted in Him, all the attributes of G-od have 
a favourable aspect towards us, and all His dispensations are 
directed to our welfare. And thus St. Paul immediately adds 
to the passage just referred to, * And we know that to them 
that love God all things work together for good, even to them 
that are called according to His purpose' (Eom. viii. 2^), 
Fixing his regard on the grand consummation to which the 
scheme of grace is directed, — even the assimilation of all 
Christ's people to Himself, and their eternal participation of 
His glory, so that He shall stand throughout eternity as * the 
Firstborn among many brethren,' — he teaches us that all the 
events of life are subordinated to that great result. These 
iwents are not isolated ; there is a plan in God's dealings with 
Elis people, and all that He permits to come upon them from 
without is taken up into this plan, and contributes to the grand 
bsue which He has in view. And on this truth he founds the 
exulting appeal, * If God is for us, who is against us ? ' He 
who reigns over the Universe, and who can control every 
created agency, is on our side ; and thus we may pass through 
the scenes of earth, assured that * nothing shall in any wise 
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hurt us,' but that the discipline of the present state — ^fciying 
and painful as it may sometimes be — shall conduce to our 
highest and eternal interests. 

The Christian revelation, indeed, assures us that even dAitft 
itself, humiliating and painful as it is, shall, in the case of the 
Christian, assume a character different from that which it bore 
as a part of the original curse, and shall be oyerruled for good. 
We have on record the words of our Lord Himself, * Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. If a man keep My word, he shall never 
see death' (John. viii. 51) ; and St. Paul has given utterance to 
the animating and consolatory declaration, 'All things are 
yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come ; all are 
yours ; and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's ' (1 Cor. iii. 
21—23). 

3. Another privilege connected with the Christian salvation 
is spirittuil fellowship with all who are in Christ Jesus^ 

The design of our Lord is, that His people should he one in 
Eim, Through His vicarious death, followed by TTifl glorious 
resurrection and ascension. He has abolished the distinctions 
of former dispensations ; and the new life which His Spirit 
breathes into every believing mind — a life derived from HLnaself 
as the Head of the universal Church — unites us to each other. 
There is a rich fulness of truth in the declaration of St. Paul, 
' For He is our peace, who made both one, and brake down tie 
middle wall of partition, having abolished in His flesh the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordinances; 
that He might create in Himself of the twain one new man, so 
making peace ' (Ephes. ii. 14, 15). And we gladly turn to our 
Lord's high-priestly prayer, as afEording the most profound 
views of the spiritual unity existing between all who are truly 
His (John xvii. 20—23). 

It is, indeed, deeply to be regretted, that the Church on earth 
only imperfectly presents to the world the realisation of this 
beautiful ideal ; for the rivalries and jealousies which sometimes 
actuate Christian communities in their relations to each other 
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are contrary to the mind of our Lord, and impair the influence 
of Christianity on the world around. But, on the other hand, 
the true unity of the Church is not to be confounded with the 
uniformity of a common discipUne and government; nor does 
it imply perfect agreement of sentiment on things which are 
not essential. In regard to these things there may be many 
and great diversities among those who are equally devoted to 
the Saviour. But there is a real and vital unity between all 
who are really in Christ. Not only is there the common recep- 
tion of the same fundamental truths, and the common avowal 
of the name of Christ in the sacraments of our holy religion ; 
but there is the unity of a common subjection to the same Head, 
so that our souls respond to every intimation of His will, — ^the 
unity of a common participation of the same Spirit, assimilating 
us to our Lord and Head, — the unity of a common relation to 
our Father, God, in virtue of our union with the Licamate 
Son, — and the unity of a common hope oi eternal life (Ephes. 
iv. 4—6). 

Now the consciousness of this oneness with our brethren 
in Christ is a source of comfort and strength. With some of 
them we are brought into personal intercourse; and sacred 
and delightful are the opportunities of common worship and 
united prayer which are sometimes afforded to us, more 
especially when brethren of different communions meet to- 
gether in the name of our common Saviour. And, apart from 
this faatemal intercourse, the knowledge that we are in sym- 
pathy with all the truly devout and humble who believe in 
Jesus exertfl a consolatory and elevating influence upon our 
minds. Nor is it a little thing that we have an interest in 
their prayers. It is an encouraging thought that St. Paul 
exhorts believers to pray ' with all prayer and supplication at 
all seasons in the Spirit, watching thereunto in all perseverance 
and 8V(pplicati(m for all the saints ' (Ephes. vi. 18). We stand 
not alone in our conflicts, our sorrows, and our chastened 
joys. 'We, who are many, are one body in Christ, and 
severally members one of another' (B»om. xii. 6). 
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Nor is the communion of saints altogether interrupted by 
the stroke of the last enemy. Personal converse, indeed, is 
set aside ; and, instead of the intercourse which often cheered 
us amidst the toils and conflicts of the Christian life, we hate 
now only the remembrance of that 'faith and patience' 
through which our departed brethren have entered into rest, 
and ' obtained the promise ' of eternal blessing. It would 
be contrary to the entire spirit of our religion to offer to 
them any homage, or to have recourse to them for any benefit 
Our exclusive trust must be placed in the one Mediator, who 
always hears us, and through whom we. have access to ihe 
Father. But we are still one with them in Christ. The same 
spiritual life, derived from the presence and energy of the 
Spirit of Christ, pervades their hearts and ours ; the same 
holy affections attract them and us to the great Source of 
purity and strength. And thus the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, when speaking of the glorious relations of the 
gospel-church, affirms that we 'are come unto Mount ffioH, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to innumerable hosts of angels, to the general assemUT 
and Church of the firstborn who are enrolled in heaven, and 
to G-od the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men madt 
perfect^ and to Jesus the Mediator of a new covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better than that of Abel' 
(xii. 22—24). 

4. Thus are we led to the fourth leading privilege connected 
with the Christian salvation. We have an interest in iht 
ministry of angels. 

The Sacred Scriptures have disclosed to us the fact that 
there are holy and happy beings, favoured with the immediate 
vision of the Divine presence, who take the deepest interest 
in the spiritual welfare of mankind, and in the development 
and administration of the mediatorial economy. Our Lord 
Himself affirmed, that 'there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.' The Incarnate 
Son was to the angelic hosts the Object of profound interest 
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while He was here upon earth ; they traced His footsteps, 
and watched His whole career of service and suffering ; and 
they rejoiced to celebrate the triumph of His resurrection, 
and welcomed Him as their own exalted Lord as He ascended 
to His glory. Even now they ' desire to look into the sufferings 
of Christ and the glories that should follow them ' ; and they 
place themselves with cheerfulness and* gratitude at the service 
of the adorable Mediator. They are Christ's commissioned 
ministers, ' sent forth ' by Him ' to do service for the sake of 
them that shall inherit salvation.' The services which they 
render to us cannot, indeed, be apprehended by sense, or 
distinctly appreciated ; but, as the ministers of Him who is 
the Fountain of all grace and strength, they contribute to our 
comfort and succour, and, it may be, influence in a manner 
which we cannot explain the course of events around us. 
They cannot, indeed, have that exquisite sympathy with us 
which results from the possession of a common nature, and 
the experience of common joys and sorrows : but they do 
cherish a Uvely aad benignant interest in our progress and 
our triumphs. And throughout eternity they will mingle 
with us in the happy society of heaven, and with us will 
celebrate the love and grace of Him who stooped from the 
throne of His glory to redeem and save us. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CHBISTIAN FESSEYESANCE Ain) FIKAIi TBIUMPH. 

IT is an important fact that our probation is not terminated 
when we are accepted in Christ and renewed by His Spint 
As the sons of GK)d we have a title to the inheritance that Wa 
love has provided, while the spiritual, affections which the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into our souls fit us for the enjoyment d 
His glory. * If children, then heirs ; heirs of Qt)d, and joint- 
heirs with Christ.' But we are still in a state of trial; and 
our holy principles have to be maintained amidst adverse in- 
fluences, and to be nourished with unceasing vigilance and care. 
Our position is one of conflict and effort ; and it is only when 
the present life closes that our victory is secure. 

The Saviour has Himself taught us that our union with ffim, 
which is the only source of spiritual fruitfulness, may be severed 
through our own guilty unfaithfulness and neglect. ^ I am the 
true Vine, and My Father is the husbandman. Every farandi 
in Me that beareth not fruit. He taketh away ; and every 
branch that beareth fruit. He cleanseth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.' *If a man abide not in Me, he is cast 
forth as a branch, and is withered ; and they gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned ' (John xv. 1, 2; 6). 
In the writings of the Apostles we meet with exhortations 
and warnings which clearly imply the possibility of believers 
falling from grace, and continuing in this state of separation 
from Christ so as eternally to perish. It will suffice to quote a 
few of them. St. Paul, referring to his own spiritual efforts 
and confiicts, recognises the possibility of ultimate failure, if 
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those efforts were remitted, and he should become careless. * I 
therefore so run, as not uncertainly ; so fight I, as not beating 
the air : but I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage : lest 
by any means, after that I. have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected ' (1 Cor. ix. 26, 27). Immediately he pro- 
ceeds to remind the Corinthian believers of the monitory history 
of the ancient Israelites ; and, after cautioning them against 
the sins by which so many of God's ancient people fell, he adds„ 
* Now these things happened unto them by way of example ? 
and they were written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the ages are come. Wherefore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall ' (x. 11, 12). In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews we find the most powerful exhortations to thB 
continued exercise of faith, to perseverance in duty, and to 
patience under trial, in order to the ultimate attainment of the 
consummated glory placed before us ; and these exhortations* 
are enforced by the consideration, that it is possible for those 
who were accounted righteous in Christ, and enjoyed spiritual 
life in Him, to * draw back unto perdition ' (Heb. x. 35 — 89). 

But, while we hold this solemn and admonitory truth, we 
must not suppose that God is indifferent to the stability of His 
people, or overlooks the provision which He ha» made for their 
establishment and their final and everlasting triumph. His 
counsel to bless mankind in Christ Jesus looks forward to the 
glorification of all who are united to the Saviour. In the 
carrying out of that counsel He ' calls us into His own kingdom^ 
and glory * (1 Thess. ii. 12). Our calling, our justification, our 
admission to aU the privileges of sonship, our progressive and 
complete sanctification, are all directed to the great consumma- 
tion that we should be presented ' before the presence of His 
glory without blemish in exceeding joy.* And all the dispensa- 
tions of His providence are subordinated to this result. This 
consideration sheds light on the trials by which His people are 
exercised. Some of these may appear to us mysterious; but 
they are directed to the maturing of our Christian graces, and 
especially to the perfecting of our faith, so that it may be 
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" found unto praise and glory and honour at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ/ 

It is instruetiTe to view the gracious provisions of the Chris- 
tian economy as specially directed to the stability and final 
triumph of believers. 

Among these we must ever make prominent the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. He is given to us to * seal ' us as the people 
of God : and while we cherish and follow His g^racious influence 
we are safe. He warns of danger near ; and if we onlj lift 
our hearts to God for succour in the very moment of trial, He 
strengthens us to resist it. All the assaults of the gmt 
adversary will be powerless to harm us, if only we follow tiie 
monitions of the Spirit, and cleave to Christ our Lord. 

Then, i^^ain. the written word of Gx)d is designed to guard 
us a<rainst the dangers to which we are exposed, — to guide us 
in the path of duty, — and to perfect our spiritual affections. 
That word is to * dwell in us richly in all wisdom * ; and we are 
chartred to <nve earnest heed to it, lest we should relax our hold 
of its momentous truths and its precious promises. 

Still further, the leading arrangements of the visible Church- 
arrangements designed by Christ Himself — are intended to haie 
an important bearing on our stability and final triumph. The 
labours of the Christian pastorate are to be directed to this 
result. It is the prerogative of the Lord Jesus to raise up, 
from time to time, men whom He specially qualifies to unfold 
His truth, and minister to the comfort and establishment of 
His people. He has given some to be ' pastors and teachers, 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ : till we all attain 
unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of G^>d, imto a full-grown man, imto the measure of the stature 
of the fuhiess of Christ ' (Ephes. iv. 11—13). Christian fellow- 
ship, too, is to contribute to our holding fast our profession, 
and our increase in holy affections. A special blessing rests 
on our communion with each other at the table of the Lord, 
when, as members of the one body of Christ, we avow oar 
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trust in His sacrifice, — that sacrifice which was once offered on 
Calvary, and which, as our High Priest, He lives to present for 
us in the heavenly sanctuary. And the arrangements of the 
Church should include a provision for the mutual exhortation of 
believers, as a branch of Christian communion, and as specially 
conducive to our perseverance in the Christian life. Thus the 
Apostle, writing to the Hebrews, after exhorting them to ' hold 
fast the confession of their hope that it waver not, for He is 
^thful that promised,' adds, ' And let us consider one another 
to provoke unto love and good works; not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the custom of some is, but 
exhorting one another ; and so much the more as ye see the 
day drawing nigh ' (x. 23 — 25). And in an earlier part of the 
Epistle he writes, * Take heed, brethren, lest haply there shall 
be in any one of you an evil heart of unbelief, in falling away 
from the living God : but exhort one another day by day, so 
long as it is called To-day, lest any one of you be hardened by 
the deceitf ulness of sin : for we are become partakers of Christ, 
if we hold fast th6 beginning of our confidence firm unto the 
end ' (iii. 12—14). 

It is an encouraging consideration, also, thafc G-od Himself 
watches over the circumstances of our probation, and so ordera 
the course of events, and so restrains our spiritual foes, that our 
trials shall never exceed the limits of our strength. Thus 
St. Paul immediately subjoins to the solemn warnings which he 
addresses to the Corinthians, the cheering declaration, 'There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as man can bear : but 
God is faithful, who will not sufEer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able ; but will with the temptation make also the 
way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it ' (1 Cor. x. 13). 

Thus, then, it is our privilege to stand unmoved in our 
Christian profession, and constantly to advance in spiritual 
affections. If we take unto us ' the whole armour of God,' and 
* continue instant in prayer,' we shall * be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand.' Holding fast our 
faith in Christ, and maintaining the spirit of humble and entire 
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deTotednees to Him, we shall * be found in Him ' when our 
snmmonB comes. Kept ' by the power of Gt>d through fiuth,' 
we shall attain at last the perfect * salvation' which He lias 
provided for His people. Our probationary life, indeed, will 
close amidst the languor and humiliation of the final conflict; 
bnt the last enemy will be divested of his terrors. Wit^ tiie 
Apostle Paul we shall be enabled to exdaim, ' O death, where 
is thy victory ? O death, where is thy sting ? The sting of 
death is sin ; and the power of sin is the law : but thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ' 
(1 Cor. XV 55—57). 



Section V. 

THE FUTURE LIFE. 
CHAPTEE 1. 

THE CONSCIOUS EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL AFTEB DEAT^. 

« 

tN an earlier Chapter, when considering the subject of Natural 
Theology^ we have adverted to the evidence of a future life 
vrhich we possess independently of revelation. The powers of 
he human mind, an^ especially its power of self-control, show 
hat it is, in its own nature, distinct from the body, though in 
ihe present state most intimately united to it, and to a large 
stent dependent upon it ; and thus they create a presumption 
;hat it may exist, when its connection with the material organi- 
lation which it actuated is dissolved. But a far stronger 
mdence is afforded by the moral nature of man, £[nd by the fact 
X) which our conscience bears witness, that we are living under 
I moral constitution, the grand feature of which is retribution. 
To cite again the impressive words of Professor Wace, ' It is 
}he characteristic of conscience to warn a man of a future 
judgment even when he escapes all visible penalty. The con- 
viction it enforces is not merely that certain consequences will 
[ollow our evil deeds, but that we deserve certain penalties, and 
bhat we must expect them to be inflicted because we deserve 
bhem« It is a conviction, in other words, that we are respon- 
sible, and that we shall be held to our responsibility.' 
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But the great truth of a future life is placed beyond a doabt 
by the revelation which Gk>d has given to us. In the Scriptoies 
of the Old Testament there are many passages which dearly 
imply that the human soul continues to live when the body 
dies, — that the future state is one of happiness or of suffering, 
according to the character and conduct of men in the preset 
life, — and that God will at length bring all men into judgment 
before Him. And when we look at the teaching of the anci^t 
Scriptures in the light shed upon it in the New Testament, we 
find this doctrine intimated in many passages in which it is not 
expressly affirmed ; and we are assured that a better life to 
come was an object of faith to the patriarchs, and sustained 
them in their labours and trials. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, more particularly, this truth is emphatically presented 
to us. Having spoken of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, together 
with Sarah, the writer says, 'These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them and greeted them 
from afar, and having confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such things make it 
manifest that they are seeking after a country of their own. 
And if indeed they had been mindful of that country from 
which they went out, they would have had opportunity to 
return. But now they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly ; wherefore God is not ashamed of them, to be called 
their God ; for He hath prepared for them a city * (xL 13 — 16). 

But on the subject before us we have the explicit teaching 
of our Lord Himself. In all His discourses He recognised 
the truth that this life is introductory to a future life &r 
different in character, and marked especially as one of retri- 
bution. To a few of His declarations we may now advert. 

His parable of the rich man and Lazarus affirms, in the 
clearest manner, the truth which we are considering. *And 
it came to pass that the beggar died, and that he was carried 
away by the angels into Abraham's bosom : and the rich man 
also died, and was buried. And in Hades he lifted up his 

es, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
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Lazarus in his bosom ' (Luke xvi. 22, 23). And the separation 
between the two was irreversible. Abraham is represented as 
declaring, in reply to the appeal of the rich man, * And beside 
all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that 
they which would pass from hence to you may not be able, 
and that none may cross over from thence to us ' (ver. 26). 
No words can teach us more distinctly that the soul of man 
consciously exists when it leaves the body, — that it passes into 
a state either of happiness or of misery, — and that its con- 
dition is then determined. 

La the parable of the unjust steward, which was apparently 
delivered just before this, there is a remarkable expression 
which shows how the doctrine of a future Jife moulded the 
phraseology of our blessed Lord. Applying to our position 
as stewards the lesson of forethought as to the future, — ^that 
foretiiought, however, being exercised in accordance with the 
high principles which should regulate the conduct of *the 
sons of the light,' the Saviour says, *And I say unto you. 
Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of un- 
righteousness ; that when it shall fail, they may receive you 
into the eternal tabernacles' (Luke xvi. 9). Thus He charges 
us faithfully to employ that worldly property which too often 
leads the soul away from Q-od and is perverted to unhallowed 
uses, so that they who are blessed by our bounty and watched 
over by our care may welcome us, when our change comes, 
into the everlasting abodes of peace and joy. 

"We may next advert to our Lord's conversation with the 
Sadducees, when they sought to perplex Him with a case 
which, in their view, would introduce confusion into the 
relations of the future life. First of all. He pointed out that 
those relations are different from those of earth: — 'Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. For 
ia the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels in heaven ' (Matt. xxii. 29, 30). 
And then He proceeded to argue that the gracious announce- 
ment of Q-od, recognising Himself as the covenant-God of 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, implied the continued life ot 
these patriarchs with Him, closing His discourse with the 
memorable words, ' God is not the God of the dead, but d 
the living : for all live unto Him ' (Matt, zdi 31, 32 ; Luke xx. 
37, 38). 

Still further, our Lord's decbiration to the penitent thi^ 
as He hung upon the cross, shows that death is immediatdj 
followed by a conscious life. Li answer to the prajer, ' Jesus, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom,' omr Loid 
said to Him, ' Verily I say unto thee. To-day sbalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise ' (Luke zziii. 42, 43). 

We pass over, for the present, the declarations of our Lord 
respecting the final judgment, which clearly imply the eidstenoe 
of men after death ; since these will come before as in a sub- 
sequent Chapter. But, confining ourselves to the conseioos 
exis^nce of the soul after death, we find this trut^ iUustrated 
and confirmed in several of our Lord's conversations with Ss 
disciples, while His words assure us that the inward life whidi 
He imparts to all who truly believe in Him is one which tibe 
stroke of death cannot touch. We may especiallj dwell on 
His declaration to Martha, ' I am the Besurrection and the 
Life : he that believeth on Me, though he die, yet shall he 
live : and whosoever liveth and believeth on Me shall never 
die'(Johnxi. 25, 26). 

The writings of the Apostles supply us with additionil 
evidence of the truth, that the spirit of man exists when the 
physical organisation which it actuated is dissolved. The 
passages which are most prominent refer to those who are in 
Christ, and show how the life which they derive from Him goes 
on even when their earthly state is closed. In the earliest of 
St. Paul's Epistles we read, * For God appointed ns not unto 
wrath, but unto the obtaining of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for us that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with Him ' (1 Thess. v. 9, 10). To tibe 
Corinthians he writes, ' Being therefore always of good courage, 
and knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are 
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absent from the Lord (for we walk by faith, not by sight) ; we 
ure of good courage, I say, and are willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and to be at home with the Lord ' (2 Cor. v. 
6 — 8). Addressing his beloved Philippians from his captivity 
at Some, he thus adverts to his own anticipations and feelings : 
-T-* For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if to 
live in the flesh, — if this is the fruit of my work, then what I 
shall choose I wot not. But I am in a strait betwixt the two, 
haying the desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very - 
far better : yet to abide in the flesh is more needful for your 
sftke ' (i. 21 — 24). And' in his last Epistle, addressed to his 
dearest friend Timothy, he speaks of his approaching death as 
'a departure,' which would be marked by a successful and 
iaiumphant close of his Christian conflict and service (2 Tim. 
iv. 6 — 8). St. Peter, too, refers to his own decease as 'the 
patting^ ofE of his tabernacle,' and speaks of it in a manner 
which shows how calmly he contemplated it (2 Peter, i. 13, 14). 
- The passages now adduced from tilie Apostolic writings refer 
to the future life of believers, for it was of this that the 
Apostles had occasion to speak. But there are other passages 
which show that the ungodly live, so as to be brought into 
judgment, and visited with the penalty due to their transgres- 
sions. The great truth of retribution for human character and 
sonduct, to be dispensed with perfect equity, was never absent 
Brom their minds. The time of the final recompense, indeed, is ' 
the day of the Saviour's manifestation in judgment, the antici- 
pation of which- should chasten and solemnise our minds, whUe 
it stirs us up to diligence and fidelity. ' Wherefore judge 
nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who will both 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest 
tiie counsels of the hearts; and then shall each man have his 
praise from God ' (1 Cor. iv. 5). But the judgment that awaits 
ill mankind, when the Lord Jesus is revealed in glory, implies 
bhat t^e souls of all exist in the intermediate state. 



CHAPTEE n. 

THE CHABACTEB OF THE UTTEBHEDIATE STATE. 

THE teaching of our Lord and His Apostles^ traced in tBe 
preceding Chapter, dearly establishes the conscious exist- 
ence of the soul after death, and sheds light on the character 
of the state into which it passes. That light, indeed, is partial. 
There are many questions left unsolved, and nothing is revealed 
simply to gratify our curiosity. But enough is made known to 
dispel the darkness of the tomb in the case of all who are in 
Christ, and to animate us to constancy and perseverance in the 
Christian life. 

The intermediate state is one of retribtUion ; but that retri- 
bution is not yet perfect. Our Lord's parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus sufficiently attests the former assertion ; and the 
latter is borne out by the general tenor of the New Testament 
It is only amidst the solemnities of the final judgment, and in 
the scenes that will follow it, that God will fully ^render to 
every man according to his works.' 

It is unquestionable that to the people of Christ the inte^ 
mediate state is one of blessedness^ although that blessedness iei 
incomplete. 'I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; for tiidr 
works follow with them * (Rev. xiv. 13). Every one who isi 
admitted to the Saviour's presence is freed from aU sorrow, and 
possesses a sacred peace and joy ; but even as the enthroned 
Eedeemer is represented as waiting for the great consummation, 
' from henceforth expecting till His enemies be made Hia foot- 
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stool,' even so * the spirits of just men made perfect ' wait with 
holy expectation and desire for the higher glory reserved for 
them when their entire humanity shall be conformed to the 
image of their Lord. 

The grand feature of the intermediate state in the case of 
true believers is, that they are with Christ. That one concep- 
tion is itself sufficient to banish gloom and inspire an exulting 
hope. The passages of the New Testament which affirm this are 
dear and explicit. We have seen that St. Paul, when speaking 
of the hope that animates all believers, refers to our present 
state in which ' we are at home in the body,' as one in which 
we are ' absent from the Lord ' ; and adds, ' We are of good 
courage, I say, and are willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be at home with the Lord.' In unfolding his own 
feelings, when contemplating the possible issue of his impending 
trial at Eome, he speaks of having * the desire to depart and be 
with Christ ; for it is very far better.' These passages warrant 
us, we conceive, in applying to the intermediate state the 
encouraging words of our Lord, addressed to His Apostles 
after the last passover, though they will doubtless have their 
highest fulfilment at the period of TTia second coming : — * In 
My Father^s house are many mansions : if it were not so, I 
would have told you ; for I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto Myself ; that where I am, there ye may be 
also ' (John xiv. 2, 3). 

On these declarations of Christ and His Apostles we rest 
our conviction that, whatever may have been the case with the 
good and holy who departed this life previously to our Lord's 
triumph over death, they who now die in Him are admitted to 
heaven itself, — ^that world of light, and purity, and joy in which 
He lives and reigns at the Father's right hand. As the Fore- 
runner of His people, He has passed * within the veil,' and led 
the way to the Father's presence ; and thus He has opened 
heaven to all His saints whose earthly course of faith and 
patience has closed. 
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The characteristics of that state are shadowed forth in Hflij 
Scripture rather than minutely traced. To the believer wlio 
possesses a spiritual life derived from Christ, and whose eartUf 
life is devoted to Him, * to die is gain.' The heavenly stots is 
one of freethm from painy and tarraWj and eonjliet. ThejiHio 
die in the Lord ' rest from their labours ' : they * hunger no more» 
neither thirht any more; neither shall the sun strike npon 
them, nor any heat ' (Bev. vii. 16). It is one of clearer ligk 
and amphr hiowUdye. ' Now,' says St. Paul, ' we see in a 
mirror, darkly; but then face to face; now I know in put; 
but then shall I know even as also I have been known ' (1 Oor. 
xiii. 12). It is one of perfect purity and of hallawei and 
deliijlitful worship. Holiness, indeed, is the g^rand preparation 
for the enjoyment of its blessedness; and that holiness will 
never be interrupted. The saints above, too, are permitted to 
draw near to G-od, and enjoy in His worship a sabred delight* 
* They are before the throne of Qod ; and they serve TTi'm daj 
and night in His temple : and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall spread His tabernacle over them' (Bev. yii. 15). The 
heavenly state, also, is one of happy and ennobling intercourse 
with the saints of God, and with the angelic hotts. We have 
had occasion to dwell on the thought, that already, if we have 
come into ' the city of the living God,' and are invested with 
its privileges, we have come to * innumerable hosts of angels/ 
and to ' the spirits of just men made perfect ' ; but when we 
enter that world we shall be associated with them, and enjoy, 
to some extent, personal intercourse. It may be that special 
friendships will Imve place in that world, and that the Christian 
fellowship of earth will be renewed, but under different con- 
ditions. But beyond this we would not specidate. When we 
attempt to conceive minutely of the associations and arrange- 
ments of the heavenly world, we are checked and restrained bf 
the declaration, *• It is not yet made manifest what we shall be/ 

But the grand feature of the heavenly state is that believers 
there enjoy the most intimate union with Christ. Their love to 
Curist is perfect, and the Saviour looks on them with entiie 
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jyiQQmplacency. No alloy of sin, no mixture of infirmity, now 

^Sittache» to any of their services. Their devotion never becomes 
languid ; their benevolence never fluctuates or fails. The Lord 
JitsuB has not now to address them in terms of mild reproof, 
as well as of complacent regard. He beholds in them nothing 
but the reflection of ELis own character ; and as He thus * sees 
of the travail of His soul,' He experiences a holy satisfaction. 

r^And the saint? of Christ, now with Hirp in heaven, de^light in 
tfiTp without interruption, and with more serene satisfaction 

..• than ever they could do on earth. The glories of His character 
ihine forth to their admiring gaze ; and they are drawn to Him 

••.l>y a sweet and powerful attraction. Thus, also, there is 
perfect sympathy between Christ and His people. They think 
as He thinks ; they feel as He feels. In a yet higher degree 

, t tkan when they toiled and suffered below, Christ dwells in 
l^em and tbey in Him. And, yet- farther, there is happy 
intercourse between Christ and His saints in heaven. They 
have no longer to realise His presence, and to hold communion 
with Him, by faith : they ' see Him as He is,' and His presence 
diffuses a sacred joy through their souls. There is a vivid con- 
sciousness of His friendship and love, pervading their minds ; 
they even feel that His glory is theirs, at the same time that 
they owil Him as their Lord, and bow to every intimation of 
TTia will. And we may reverently conceive, that sometimes 
they are permitted to converse with Him, — that they listen to 
TTi« words, and mark with profound emotion the out-beamings 
of His excellences. This, at least, is certain, that the Saviour 
reveals to them the fulness of His grace, and opens to them 
sources of delight which are ever fresh and exhaustless (Eev. 
vii. 17). 

But we have now to pass to the solemn and deeply affecting 
subject of the condition, in the intermediate state, of the lost, — 
of those who have r^ected the grace of Christ, and whose pro- 
bationary course has closed in impenitence and guilt. The 
representations of their condition found in the discourses of 
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our Lord and in the writings of tlie Apostles are fearfnllj im- 
pressive. We have seen how our Lord, in one of Tfia parablee, 
describes the position of the rich man who passed into etemitj 
from a career of self-indulgence : — 'The rich man also died, and. 
was buried : and in Hades he lifted np his eyes being in tQ^ 
ments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosonL 
And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have meicj on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water 
and cool my tongue ; for I am in anguish in this flame ' (Luke 
xvi. 22 — 24). So, too, on another occasion, He solemnly 
affirmed, respecting the place of future punishment, that tiiere 
' their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ' (Mark ii. 
48). In His parable of the marriage-feast, He represents the 
king as saying to his servants respecting the man who came 
to it without a wedding-garment, ' Bind him hand and foot, 
and cast him into the outer darkness : there shall be the weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth ' (Matt. xxii. 13). 

In respect to these representations of the condition of the lost, 
the question naturally suggests itself to every earnest mind, 
whether they are to be literally interpreted. A feeling of reve- 
rence must restrain us from positive and bold assertions on tiiia 
subject ; but the ^-iew that many of them are figurative may be 
consistently held, while it must ever be maintained that they in- 
dicate a state of awful suffering. The observations of Dr. Eichard 
Winter Hamilton on this subject strikingly illustrate this 
sentiment : — ' Looking into the revealed page, we discover a 
most uniform representation that there is a place of suffering, 
and not that the mind is its own place ; that there is painfal 
fellowship among the sufferers ; that the Divine wrath afflicts 
their souls ; and that sensible suffering is consequent upon a 
raised body and a physical restoration. One identification is 
dreadly recurrent. The elemental fire is the selected medium 
of the retribution, or of describing it. It is not the flame which 
bursts from within the sinner, — it is something distinct from 
himself: he is "cast into it," he is "tormented in it,** it is "the 
furnace of fire," " the lake of fire." There are allusions, aD 
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foreign to the native self-actings of the soul : — ^the " stripe," the 
••horrible tempest," the "cup of wrath," the "mist of darkness,'' 
the "taking vengeance,*' " the tormentors," "indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish," rendered. As some of these 
descriptions seem incapable of a literal interpretation, none 
may require it. We express our near approach to a conviction, 
— ^it is all we dare, — ^that they must not be verbally understood. 
Inconsistencies too violent, we think, forbid it. . . . But 
concede, or demand, that these can be only figures. They are 
figures, of least, of an alarming kind. Why are figures, and of 
snch an order, employed? Because the naked truth, the 
absolute reality of the retribution, cannot be set before our 
mind. It is too intimate, too intense, to be made known in any 
abstract manner. There is no idealised, soul-like language 
fitted to impress and explain it. To supply the deficiency 
images are sought. But, therefore, it follows that if the full 
force of these images be understood, still a vast amount of 
signification lies beyond them, they being, after all, confessedly 
inadequate, except to shadow out the fact. Nor can guilty 
presumption more egregiously err than when it soothes itself by 
the thought that these are only images : they are only images, 
and consequently what they intend is inconceivably more severe. 
** Who knoweth the power of Thine anger ? even according to 
Thy fear," the darkest apprehension and foreboding, " so is Thy 
wrath." ' * The comment of the Eev. Eichard Watson on the 
words of our Lord in Mark ix. 48, * Where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,' is well deserving of our 
attention. After adducing some considerations to show that 
the phrase ' appears to have been a highly metaphorical modft 
of expressing the highest penalties of the Divine justice upon 
guilty nations and individuals,' he adds, 'As the worm itself 
dies not, but destroys that it feeds upon, and as a fire un- 
quenched consumes that upon which it kindles, so when tem- 
poral judgments are expressed by this phrase, the utter 

* * The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments,' Lect. VI., 
pp. 322—^24. 8vo. ed. 1847. 
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destructioii of persons, cities, and nations appears to be 
intended ; but when it refers to a future state, and the subject 
of punishment is, in itself, or by Divine appointment, immortal, 
the idea is heightened to its utmost tenor; ihevr warm d 
reflection and remorse ever gnaws ; and the Jire, which repre- 
sents the severity of accumulated judgments, is never quencbed.' 

In considering the condition of the lost, during the ]nt6^ 
mediate state, we must not omit to reflect that there are before 
them the terrors of the final judgment. That day, which will 
be one of holy triumph to the people of Christ, will be to t^ 
one of confusion and dismay. Then they will be constnused 
to acknowledge, however reluctantly, the sovereignty and ^larj 
of the enthroned Bedeemer; and, as the proceedings of that 
day terminate, they will be for ever banished from Hk 
presence. 

We have spoken of the intermediate state as an in^ptrftd 
one ; but we do not regard it as one of a second probtttioii. 
The people of Christ, when they pass to His presence^ aie 
eternally secure ; and they who have rejected TTit^ during their 
earthly probation are undone. We may refer to our Lori*! 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, as shovnng that there is 
no transition from the abodes of darkness to 1^ realms of 
light; and we are again and again reminded that the fatme 
judgment wiU have respect to ' the deeds done in the body/ 
Thus are we taught that the limits of our connection wiA 
earth, and of our stskte of trial, are the same. 
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THE BSSUBBEGTIOir. 

P' is obvious that the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
is one of pure revelation. Nature throws no light upon it ; 
and no considerations derived from the changes which living 
beings undergo could suggest the hope, that the body which is 
consigned to the tomb in dishonour and decay will be raised 
again to enjoy a higher life than was realised on earth. But 
He who is ' the Resurrection and the Life * holds forth to all 
His people the assurance of their ultimate triumph over death. 

In the Scriptures of the Old Testament there were intima* 
tions of this truth. We may refer especially to the memorable 
declaration of Job : — * For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God ; whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another ; though my reins be consumed 
within me ' (Job xix. 25 — 27). We may refer, also, to the pre- 
diction found in Dan. xii. 2 : * And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake ; some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.' 

But it is in the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ that this 
truth is most clearly set forth. In the discourses of the Saviour 
Himself the doctrine of the resurrection is emphatically taught, 
as it bears both on the righteous and the wicked. In that 
remarkable conversation with the Jews of Jerusalem which is 
recorded in John v., our Lord, after affirming His participation, 
as the Son, in the loftiest powers and prerogatives of the 
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Eternal Father, dwells specially on His life-giving energy and 
His exercise of judgment. * For as the Father hath life in IGm- 
selfy even so gave He to the Son to have life in Himself : and 
He gave Him authority to execute judgment, because He is the 
Son of man/ And then He added, *• Marvel not at this : for 
the hour cometh in which all that are in the tombs shall hear 
His voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil unto tiie 
resurrection of judgment' (vers. 26 — 29). St. Paul, too, in 
his address before Felix, avowed his ' hope toward Gt)d,' Hhat 
there shall be a resurrection both of the just and the unjust* 
(Acts xxiv. 15). 

While, however, the declarations of Holy Scripture distinctlj 
set forth the resurrection bf the wicked as well as of the righte- 
ous, it is the latter that is specially dwelt upon. The Saviour 
again and again referred to it as comprehended in the Fath^s 
scheme of grace, and as essential to the completeness of the 
salvation which He came to provide and to bestow. * This,' he 
affirmed, ' is the will of Him that sent Me, that of all that 
which He hath given Me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up at the last day. For this is the will of My Father, 
that every one that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on Him, 
should have eternal life ; and I will raise him np at the last 
day ' (John vi. 39, 40). The hidden life which the Lord Jesus 
now imparts to His people — ^a life, in its own nature, indis- 
soluble and everlasting — ^is ultimately to pervade their entire 
nature. 

There is a beautiful passage, bearing on the future resurrec- 
tion of believers, in St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans. The 
Apostle recognises their continued subjection, in their present 
state, to the stern law of mortality, placing in contrast wii^ 
this the inward life which pervades their spirits, as the result 
of their justification through Christ ; and then He carries for- 
ward our views to the ultimate resurrection of the body, as 
assured to us both by the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and the 
fact that He who raised up our adorable Lord has given to us 
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His Spirit to form the earnest of our own higher and better 
life. * And if Christ is in you, the body is dead because of 
sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. But 
if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you, He that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead 
shall quicken also your mortal bodies through His Spirit that 
dwelleth in you' (viii. 10, 11). All this is implied in the 
Apostle's language, whichever of the two readings of the latter 
clause is adopted. But there is an additional consideration 
suggested, which, varies according to the precise reading that is 
held to be correct. If the ordinary reading is retained, as in 
the Eevised Version, * through His Spirit that dwelleth in you,' 
the sentiment will be, that the Holy Spirit is the great A^ent 
in the final resurrection of believers, and that just as He 
now communicates of Christ's resurrection-life to their souls, 
Himself dwelling in them as the Source of hallowed feeling, 
so He will, at the last, complete His work by imparting of that 
life to their now dishonoured bodies. But if the alternative 
reading be accepted, ' because of His Spirit that dwelleth in 
you,' the sentiment will be, that since the body has become the 
temple of the Holy Q-host, it cannot be allowed permanently 
to remain in dishonour and decay. The indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, as * the Spirit of life,' points to a glorious issue 
in reference to the body which He has condescended to sanctify 
by His presence, — that it, too, shall share the Saviour's resur- 
rection-life. 

And this leads us to another truth, which is made prominent 
in the teaching of the New Testament, — ^that the resurrection 
of believers is essential to their perfect conformity to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, The counsel of the Eternal Father is, that the 
Incarnate Son, who stooped to become a sharer of our nature 
in its weakness and its sorrows, and to bear for us the penalty 
of sin, shall gather round Himself, in the realms of light, a 
new and sacred brotherhood of humanity, who shall share 
His triumph and His glory. ' Eor whom He foreknew. He 
also foreordained to be conformed to the image of His Son, 
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that He miglit be the Firstborn among many brethren ' (Bom. 
viii. 29). That conformity doubtless indudes a moral resem- 
blance to His character; but it includes also a perfect assimihr 
tion to the glory of His exalted humanity. And tlius St. PmI, 
in another Epistle, sets forth the character, position, and hopes 
of believers in the following impressive language : — ' For our 
citizenship is in heaven; from whence also we wait for a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall fashion anew the 
body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body 
of His glory, according to the working whereby He is able 
even to subject all things unto Himself ' (Phil. liL 20, 21). 

But the thoughtful Christian will naturally turn to tbat 
sublime chapter of St. Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
a portion of which is read to soothe and cheer us when the 
stroke of the last enemy has deprived us of the companioBsbip 
of those we loved. In that chapter the Apostle has shed a 
partial light on the glory of the resurrection-body of believen. 
Contrasting the body as it sinks under the power of death 
with its character when raised and glorified, he says, 'It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption : it is sown 
in dishonour ; it is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness ; 
it is raised in power : it is sown a natural body ; it is raised 
a spiritual body. If there is a natural body, there is also a 
spiritual body ' (1 Cor. xv. 42 — 44). The full import of this 
last expression it is difficult for us to apprehend. It implies, 
doubtless, that, unlike the physical organisation that we now 
have, the heavenly body of believers will require no supply 
of food, and no refreshment of sleep, and will be free &om 
the appetites and tendencies which now connect us with earth. 
It implies, too, that its refined and purified structure wiU con- 
stitute it a fit companion for the spirit, in its greatest activity 
and its highest aspirations. And we may go further, and say 
that the body, though still material, will be raised to so 
exquisite a delicacy and refinement, as to have a greater 
aflGLnity to spirit than to our present * flesh and blood.' But 
these conceptions do not, probably, exhaust the fulness of the 
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Apostle's phrase. And then he crowns his representation of 
the glory of the resurrection-body of believers by affirming 
its resemblance to the glorified body of our Lord. He had 
dwelt with interest on the thought, that even in this world 
matter passes through various processes and changes, and 
appears in various degrees of refinement and excellence, but 
the grand conception which awakens his exultation is, that 
just as we have been assimilated to the corruptible hmnanity 
of the first Adam, in the penal consequences of whose trans- 
gression we have been involved, even so we shall be assimilated 
to the glorified hmnanity of Him who is ' of heaven,' and who, 
aftc^ His deep humiliation, has now ascended as a Conqueror 
to the realms of light. The resurrection of the dead, and 
especially that of His saints, will complete His victory. And 
in that victory His people share. Sustained by the animating 
hopes which His Spirit inspires, they can exclaim, as the last 
enemy approaches, * O death, where is thy victory ? O death, 
where is thy sting ? The sting of death is sin ; and the power 
of sin is the law : but thanks be to Qod which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.' 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE TTSAJj JTJDGMSNT Aim ITS "BXBUJ/IQ, 

rpHE great truth of the puhlic and general judgment, like 
±. that o£ the resurrection of the dead, is one of pure reve- 
lation. Our own moral nature, indeed, as we have already 
seen, assures us of a future life of retribution. The convictions 
and premonitions of conscience show us that we are living 
under a moral constitution, the awards of which are not per- 
fected in the present stAte. But the grand arrangement that 
all mankind, at the winding up of the mediatorial government 
of our Lord, will stand before His tribunal, and receive from 
His lips the sentence which fixes their eternal destiny, is one 
which revelation only could disclose. 

It is the uniform teaching of the New Testament, that the 
final judgment will be exercised by the Lord Jesus Chriti, He 
Himself repeatedly affirmed this. It is not necessary to dte 
His declarations at length, since they will readily occur to 
every thoughtful reader of His discourses. It will suffice to 
quote Matt. xvi. 27, * For the Son of man shall come in the 
glory of His Father with His angels ; and then shall He rend^ 
unto every man according to His deeds ' ; and to refer to 
Matt. vii. 21—23 ; xxv. 31—33 ; John v. 26, 27. 

This truth the Apostles ever regarded as an important part 
of the message which they were charged to deliver to men. 
St. Peter, addressing the company assembled in the house of 
Cornelius, after affirming the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, 
and appealing, in confirmation of this fact, to His intercourse 
with himself and the other Apostles, ' who did eat and drink 
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with Him after He rose from the dead,' added, 'And He 
charged us to preach unto the people, and to testify that this is 
He which is ordained of G-od to be the Judge of quick and 
dead' (Acts x. 42). And St. Paul, in his address to the 
Athenians, enforced the command of Gtoi that all men every- 
where should repent, by the declaration, that 'He hath appointed 
a day in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by 
the Man whom He hath ordained' (Acts xvii. 30, 31). Prom 
the Apostolical Epistles we need only cite 2 Cor. y. 10, 'Por we 
must all be made mamfest before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
that each one may receive the thiags done in the body, accord- 
ing to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad.' 

The great principles on which the judicial decisions of the 
last day will proceed have been considered in the Chapter on 
the Moral Government of God. They are set forth by St. Paul 
in the opening of his argument in the Epistle to the Eomans 
(ii. 6 — 11) ; and his words claim to be carefully and reverently 
pondered. These principles, as we have seen, are stated in the 
most general form, so as to be applicable to men under every 
variety of circumstances in their earthly probation. But the 
application of them belongs to God alone. No human mind is 
capable of dealing with the problems which the varying cir- 
cumstances of individual men involve. 

As to those to whom the Christian scheme of grace has been 
made known, it is evident that they will be judged according to 
its provisions and requirements. The Saviour's own descrip- 
tion of the final judgment is full of instruction. * Then shall 
the King say unto them on His right hand. Come, ye blessed 
of my Pather, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : for I was an hungred, and ye gave Me 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink ; I was a stranger, 
and ye took Me in ; naked, and ye clothed Me ; I was sick, and 
ye visited Me ; I was in prison, and ye came imto Me. Then 
shall the righteous answer Him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
Thee an himgred, and fed Thee; or athirst, and gave Thee 
drink ? And when saw we Thee a stranger, and took Thee in ? 
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or naked, and clothed Thee ? And when saw we Thee su^ or 
in prison, and came unto Thee ? And ike Ejng shall tiunv^ 
and say unto them, Yerilj I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these My brethren, even these leaat, ye did it 
unto Me' (Matt. xxr. 34 — 40). It would, we conoeive, be an 
error to regard these words as implying that kind and bene- 
Tolent actions will form the sole ground of the approyal of men. 
The language of our Lord giyes prominence to the principle d 
deyotedness to Himself, as erinoed in the acknowledgment of 
His people in ^^-ant, suffering, and persecution, as well as in tiie 
actiye imitation of His own beneyolenoe. And thus also, tiie 
subsequent portion of His discourse represents the neglect of 
Himself, as evinced in the neglect of His people, and in a 
career of self-indulgence, as the ground of condemnation 
(Matt. XXV. 41—46). 

The general statement of Holy Scripture is, that Gk)d'will 
render to every man according to his works,' and that we shall 
be judged according to *■ the things done in the body.' Bat 
while this statement gives prominence to our auiward eondud, 
as manifesting the real principles of character, it must be viewed 
as embracing also acts of the mind. For we are taught tiiat 
God ' will judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ ' (Bom. il 
16) ; and St. Paul addresses to the Corinthians the exhortiUiion, 
*• Wherefore judge nothing before the time, until the L(»rd 
come, who will both bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts ; and then 
shall each man have his praise from God' (1 Cor. iv. 6). There 
is an important sense in which faith — the faith which embraces 
Christ and appropriates His sacrifice — is recognised as a worL 
"When the inquiry was proposed to our Lord, ' What must we 
do, that we may work the works of God ? ' His reply was, 
' This is the work of God, that ye believe on Hiin whom He 
hath sent' (John vi. 28, 29). There can be no question, that 
this reception of Christ will be recognised as introducing men, 
according to the provisions of the mediatorial economy, to the 
Divine favour, so as to involve the cancelling of their past sins ; 
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while it is equally clear that the fruits of faith will be adduced, 
— those acts of evangelical obedience in which the new life 
derived from Christ manifested its reality and its power. And 
as to those who have heard of Christ, but who have turned 
away from His message of grace, and refused to bow to His 
authority, their rejection of Him wiU form the ground of their 
condemnation. ' He that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not My 
sayings, hath one that judgeth him : the word that I spake, the 
same shall judge him in the last day ' (John xii. 48). 

The great event to which the Church looks forward is the 
^^cond coming of the Loid Jesus. That coming, we believe, 
will introduce the final judgment. This appears to us to be 
ite explicit teaching of our Lord Himself : ' When the Son of 
man shall come in His glory, and all the angels with Him, then 
shall He sit on the throne of His glory ; and before Him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and He shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats ' 
(Matt. XXV. 31, 32). In accordance with this view we are 
taught that the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked 
will be simultaneous ; that resurrection being followed, in the 
case of the former, by the ' life ' which is God's great gift to 
man in Christ Jesus, and in the case of the latter by the sen- 
tence of condemnation and rejection (John v. 28, 29). 

And thus we are brought to the solemn truth, that the issue 
of the final judgment will be irrevernbU and eternal. All the 
teaching of our Lord implies this. Some of His parables 
emphatically warn us that, when the sentence of exclusion from 
His presence has been pronounced, all applications for admission 
will be in vain. We may refer to His declarations recorded by 
St. Luke, in reply to the question, ' Lord, are they few that be 
saved ? * * Strive,' He said, 'to enter in by the narrow door : for 
many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 
When once the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut 
to the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at 
the door, saying, Lord, open to us ; and He shall answer and 
say to you, I know you not whence ye are ; then shall ye begin 
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to say, We did eat and drink in Thy presence, and Thou didst 
teach in our streets ; and He shall say, I tell you, I know 
not whence ye are : depart from Me, all ye workers of iniquity' 
(xiii. 24 — 27). We may refer, also, to His parable of the ten 
virgins : — ' And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; 
and they that were ready went in with Him to the marriage- 
feast : and the door was shut. Afterward came also the other 
virgins saying. Lord, Lord, open to us. But He answered 
and said. Verily, I say unto you, I know you not ' (Matt. xxv. 
10 — 12). And we can never lose sight of the solemn declara- 
tion with which He closed His description of the last judgment: 
— ' And these shall go away into eternal punishment : but the 
righteous into eternal life' (ver. 46). No words can aJfiSmi 
more clearly than these, that both the blessedness of the righte- 
ous, and the punishment of those who have rejected the Lord 
Jesus, will endure for ever. With these utterances of our 
Lord the teaching of His Apostles is in perfect accordance. 
Everywhere it is implied that the results of the judgment of 
the last day will be final. The moral distinctions which have 
been established on earth will remain throughout eternity. 



PART IV. 

THE MORAL SYSTEM OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
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CHAPTEE L 

GEKEEAL OOKSIDEBATIONS — THE GBOUITD Off MOBAL OBLIGA- 
TION — THE STANDABD OF DIJTT — ^VIBTUB. 

THE Christian revelation distinctly recognises the moral 
nature of man. It addresses him as a moral agent, placed 
under a constitution of moral government, responsible to G-od 
for his principles and conduct, and destined to a future life 
of reward or punishment. 

It is worthy of our attention, that conscience is appealed to 
as exercising important functions even in the case of those 
who are destitute of the written revelation. St. Paul, when 
unfolding the principles of the Divine administration, speaks 
of the G-entiles ' which have no law ' as being ' a law unto 
themselves,' and adds, ' in that they show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness there- 
with, and their thoughts one with another accusing or else 
excusing them ' (Eom. ii. 14, 15). Thus he teaches us, that 
there is that within us which not only recognises the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, but affirms our obligation to do 
that, and that only, which is right, and causes us to look 
forward to a future retribution. 

It is important, also, to observe, that throughout the Chris- 
tian revelation certain principles and actions are referred to 
as morally beautiful and good. In almost every instance the 
expression rendered 'good works' conveys the idea now 
indicated. There is one passage, in particular, in which the 
beauty of moral rectitude is dwelt upon, and the obligation 
resting upon us to maintain and delight in universal rectitude 
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is strongly enforced. 'Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things' 
(Phil. iv. 8). 

There is no formal statement in the Scriptures of the ground 
of moral obligation. Various theories have been advanced on 
this subject by writers on moral science. The question, * Why 
■is an affection, or an action, right?' has been largely discussed, 
as has also the allied, but very different, inquiry, ' How may 
it be ascertained to be right ? ' But the Scriptures, without 
entering into these questions, supply us with sufficient answers 
to them. Three things are clearly implied in the teaching of 
the Christian revelation. 

1. It is implied that certain principles and actions are right 
in ih&mselvesj as required by the nature of man, and the rela- 
tions in which he stands to G-od and his fellow-men. There 
is an essential rectitude in certain affections and principles, 
and in the practical development of them in our outward 
conduct; and there is an essential baseness in the opposite 
principles and the opposite line of conduct. Generally 
speaking, our duties may be said to result from the reUuions 
in which we are placed ; though there are some duties, as the 
proper direction and control of our energies and desires, which 
might have had place independently of these relations, although 
they have also an important bearing upon them. 

2. It is affirmed in the Christian revelation, that the cAo- 
racter of Ood is the archetype and pattern of moral excellence. 
He alone is essentially and perfectly ' good.^ All the essential 
principles which constitute moral rectitude exist in Him; 
and the moral excellence of all creatures is derived from Him, 
and is the reflection of His uncreated glories. Conformity 
to His character is the highest attainment to which man can 
aspire ; and it is solemnly binding on all His people to seek 
Had maintain it. Thus St. Paul writes to the Ephesians^ * Be 
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ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved children ' (v. 1) ; and 
St. Peter urges the exhortation, ' As He which called you is 
holy, be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of living ; 
because it is written, ' Te shall be holy, for I am holy * (1 Peter 
i. 15, 16). 

3. While the inherent and essential rectitude of certain 
principles and actions is distinctly recognised, it is explicitly 
affirmed that the revealed will of God is, to all to whom it is 
made known, the standard and rule of duty. To the Divine ' 
Mind all the relations which exist throughout the Universe 
are known and obvious ; and the perfect intelligence and 
unfailing rectitude of God qualify Him to define the duties 
which correspond to those relations. Besides, as the relation 
in which we stand to God, as the Author and Sustainer of 
our being, is the first of our relations, there is the general 
duty binding upon us, antecedently to every other, to obey 
His injunctions and to please Him in all things. And then 
He is the Moral Euler of the Universe ; and the expression 
of His will stamps the authority of law on every thing which 
He enjoins. To do the will of God is, therefore, at once the 
duty and the blessedness of every rational creature. Our 
Lord has taught us to pray, ' Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth;' and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
closes it with the prayer, ' Now the God of peace, who brought 
again from the dead the great Shepherd of the sheep with the 
blood of the eternal covenant, even our Lord Jesus, make you 
perfect in every good thing to do His will, working in us that 
which is well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ ; to 
whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.' 

But the science of morals not only embraces the considera- 
tion of moral rectitude in itself, and the standard by which it 
is to be ascertained, but includes also the consideration of virtue 
in a moral agent. It is possible for an individual to perform 
an action which is itself right, and yet be destitute of the 
motives and principles which are essential to constitute it a 
virtuous act. In order to this, there must be a settled regard 

16 
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to it as right and good, and as pleasing to Him who has brought 
us into being, and to obey whom is our first and highest duty. 
Christian virtue^ more especially, implies that the character \& 
f Qrmed by the operation of the Spirit of Christ, and is thus 
assimilated to His. Eor Hb now stands as the Pattern of holi- 
ness to all His people, exhibiting human virtues in connection 
with the essential glories of the Divine Nature. 



I 



CHAPTEE II, 

THE MOBAL LAW. 

GOD has spoken to man. He has revealed to us our duty^ 
and at the same time has disclosed to us the provisions of ' 
His grace, through which the conscience oppressed with the 
burden of guilt may be relieved of its load, and the inward* 
principles of righteousness may be implanted in the heart. 
There has been a gradual and progressive development of the 
Divine counsel ; and, while the scheme of mercy has been un- 
folded with increasing clearness, the discoveries of the will of 
Q-od as to the duties of men have, under the Christian economy,, 
been completed and perfected. 

The leading precepts of the moral law were issued from 
Mount Sinai under circumstances of peculiar solemnity. The 
ten commandments stand as the expression of the mind of God 
as to the duties which we owe to Himself and to our fellow- 
men, and as to that self-control which we should habitually 
exercise. 

Many things conspire to invest the ten commandments with 
peculiar importance, and to distinguish them from the ceremo- 
nial and civil injunctions which were ^ven to the Israelites- 
through Moses. God Himself utteied them from amidst the 
thick darkness of Sinai. He wrote them on the two tables of 
stone. These tables were placed within the ark of the covenant,, 
the covering or lid of which was the mercy-seat, on which the 
high priest of Israel sprinkled the blood of atonement on the 
great day of expiation. This circumstance is one of peculiar 
interest. The ark stood within the holy of holies, which the 
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author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has taught us to regard 
as symbolical of the heavenly sanctuary. It formed the emblem 
of Jehovah's throne of grace and righteousness under the 
mediatorial economy ; and the fact that the two tables of the 
law were deposited in it recognised the ten commandments as 
the law of God, the violation of which had rendered atonement 
necessary, and the dominion of which the economy of grace 
was designed to re-establish in the heart of man. 

It is important, also, to remember, that the ten command- 
ments were repeatedly referred to by our Lord and His 
Apostles, as binding upon men. Not to advert, at present, to 
the Sermon on the Mount, it will suffice to mention our Lord's 
reply to the rich young man who came to Him with the ques- 
tion, * Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have 
eternal life?' 'Why askest thou Me concerning that which 
is good ? One there is who is good : but if thou wouldest enter 
into life, keep the commandments.' And when the young man 
rejoined * Which ? ' Jesus answered, ' Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, 
Thou shaJt love thy neighbour as thyself ' (Matt. xix. 16 — 19). 
Here the Saviour emphatically recognises the Decalogue as con- 
taining ' the commandments ' of G-od. In the same manner 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Eomans, refers to the Decalogue 
as * the law ' : — ' I had not known sin, except through the law : 
for I had not kno\^Ti coveting, except the law had said. Thou 
shaJt not covet ' (vii. 7) : ' He that loveth his neighbour hath 
fulfilled the law. For this. Thou shalt not comnut adultery. 
Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not covet, 
and if there be any other commandment, it is summed up in 
this word, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ' 
(xiii. 8, 9). So also, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, after 
citing the words, 'Honour thy father and mother,* he adds, 
' Which is the first commandment with promise ' (vi. 2), 

As the Mosaic economy went on, successive prophets were 
raised up, who enforced the duties of men, and denounced th& 
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sins of which the professed people of God were guilty. This, 
indeed, was one of the leading functions of the prophetic office; 
and some of the most impressive passages of the ancient Scrip- 
tures are those in which the prophets affirm the worthlessness 
of outward services if the heart is estranged from Q-od, and the 
life is polluted with acts of allowed transgression. We may 
refer, in illustration, to Isaiah i. 10 — 20. 

But the Lord Jesus has brought out the far-reaching import 
of the Divine commandments more clearly and fully than any 
preceding prophet ; and He has added His own injunctions, 
marked by their spirituality and their heart-searching power. 
In His Sermon on the Mount He cited several precepts of the 
Decalogue, and showed they do not merely forbid the outward 
acts of sin, but the feelings and desires which, if allowed and 
cherished, might lead to those acts. He referred to the com- 
mandment, ' Thou shalt not kill,' and then He pointed out that 
this precept forbids the indulgence of any malignant or unkind 
feeling, and He added the memorable injunction, ' If therefore 
thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.' He referred to the 
command, 'Thou shalt not commit adultery,' and then He added, 
* I say unto you, that every one that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart' (Matt. v. 21, 23; 27, 28). In a subsequent part of 
that discourse, He denounced the insidious evil of covetousness, 
affirming with great solemnity, ' Te cannot serve God and 
mammon ' ; and He issued the command, ' Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon the earth, where moth and rust doth 
consume, and where thieves break through and steal : but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth consume, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal : for where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be 
also' (Matt. vi. 19—21 ; 24). 

These instances will suffice to illustrate one grand feature of 
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our Lord's moral teaching. His precepts reach to the inmost 
springs of feeling and action. He does not seek merely to re- 
strain men from the overt acts of evil, but rather to purify their 
hearts, and thus to qualify them for a course of practical 
obedience. * Either make the tree good, and its fruit good : or 
make the true corrupt, and it« fruit corrupt; for the tree is 
known by its fruit ' (Matt. xii. 33). When the Pharisees 
and Scribes complained to Him that His disciples disregarded 
the tradition, that they should, on every occasion, wash their 
hands before partaking of food, He reproved them for making 
void the commandment of God by their tradition, and then He 
enlarged on the truth, that ' not that which entereth into the 
mouth defileth the man, but that which proceedeth out of the 
mouth, this defileth the man ; ' and He affirmed in illustration 
of this sentiment, ' The things which proceed out of the 
mouth come forth out of the heart, and they defile the man. 
For out of the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings : these are the 
things which defile the man ' (Matt. xv. 11, 18 — 20). 

Our Lord has further given us a beautiful and instructive 
mjimmary of the moral law. When the question was proposed 
to Him, 'Master, which is the great commandment in the 
law ? ' He replied, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with aU. thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets ' (Matt. ixii. 36 — 40). Thus He not only affirmed that 
supreme love to God stands first among our duties, as having 
respect to the first and most important relation in which 
any creature can stand, and as the principle which will prompt 
us to universal obedience to His will ; but He declared that 
this love to God and the allied principle of love to our fellow- 
men form the essence of moral rectitude, and that all the 
precepts of the Divine law may be resolved into them. St. 
'?aul re-echoes the sentiment of our Lord in the words, ' Love 
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is the fulfilment of the law' (Bom. xiii. 10). If this great 
principle actuates and controls the mind, we shall saqredly 
recognise every obligation resulting from the relations in which 
we stand, — ^we shall guard with scrupulous care against invading 
the rights of others, or doiug anything that would be injurious 
to them in their person, their property, or their reputation, — 
and we shall feel a rich satisfaction in promoting the happiness 
of those around us, — while a profound regard to Q-od will 
regulate and govern all our principles and conduct. 

But we are not left in the Christian Scriptures without many 
explicit directions as \x) particular duties. The great principles 
of duty, indeed, are not traced out in all their possible appli- 
cations; but the teaching of our Lord embraces several 
injunctions bearing on the circumstances in which men may be 
placed ; and the writings of the Apostles contain particular 
precepts and exhortations, which show their deep solicitude for 
the purity of the Churches, and the exertion by them of a 
corrective and elevating influence upon the world. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OUE DUTIES TO GOD. 

THEEE is a beautiful passage in St. Paul's Epistle to Titus, 
in which he classifies the duties that devolve upon us, while 
he enforces the truth, that the provisions of grace in Christ are 
designed to lead us to the uniform and constant observance of 
them all: — 'For the grace of God hath appeared, bringing 
salvation to all men, instructing us, to the intent that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and 
righteously and godly in this present world ; looking for the 
blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people 
for His own possession, zealous of good works ' (ii. 11 — 14). 
The classification thus suggested is both correct and convenient. 
Under the term ' godliness ' are included all the duties which 
we owe to Q-od ; * righteousness ' expresses those which we owe 
to our fellow-men; and 'sobriety' embraces those which we 
owe to ourselves, fixing our minds, more particularly, on that 
habitual selE-control which is an essential element of moral 
rectitude. 

The duties which relate directly and immediately to Gk)D are 
our first and Jiighest duties. Assured, as we are, of His ex- 
istence and His glorious perfections, — assured, too, that we are 
His creatures, dependent upon Him for life, and breath, and 
all things, encircled continually with His care, and placed under 
His moral administration, — the slightest reflection wiU show 

I that the relation in which we stand to Him is at once the 
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most intiinate and the most momentous of all that we sustain. 
He claims the devotion of our heart and the service of all our 
powers. Our Lord Himself has taught us that the command- 
ment which enjoins supreme and all-pervading love to God is 
' the great and first commandment/ 

Again, it should ever be borne in mind, that a profound 
regard to Q-od, embracing all the affections that are suited to 
His character and the relations in which we stand to Him, will 
prompt us to universal rectitude. It lies at the basis of all 
moral excellence ; and it must, indeed, be blended with all our 
affections to our feUow-men, and with all ' our acts of self- 
control, to constitute them truly virtuous. The harmony of 
our will with that of Q-od is the highest conception which we 
can form of a virtuous state of mind ; while a course of uniform 
and unfailing obedience to His commands is the perfection of 
virtuous conduct. Our whole life should be a period of service 
to God. It is with eminent propriety that St. Paul, as he 
passes from the doctrinal to the hortatory portion of his greatest 
theological Epistle, places self-dedication to God in the very 
front of our duties, as required by the abounding mercy which 
the economy of redemption reveals: — 'I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service' (Bom. lii. 1). 

The leading affections which we should cherish towards God, 
and which are all comprehended in the term 'godliness,' are 
submission, reverence, trust, and love, together with the hope 
of dwelling with Him eternally in His heavenly kingdom. 
Each of these claims special consideration. 

1. The principle of submission to God is one of wide appli- 
cation. It implies that we yield ourselves up to be ruled by the 
Divine will, — ^to accept, without hesitation, every intimation of 
our duty which God has given to us, and to bow to the arrange- 
ments of His providence without murmuring. It must be the 
constant habit of our minds to be satisfied with the one con- 
sideration that God has commanded, in order to obedience; 
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ftnd we must take our earthly lot, our measure of woridlj 
enjoyment and suffering, as He shall determine. Among tiie 
petitions which our Lord has taught us to o&r one of the 
most important is, ' Thy will be done, as in heayen, so on 
earth/ That petition comprehends many things of deep import ; 
but, among others, it expresses our own submission — our cheer- 
ful, unreserved submission — to the will of Gt)d, both as defining 
our duties, and as arranging the circumstances of our being. 

2. lUverence is another affection which we are to cheriah 
t/Owards G-od. In His presence we must feel that we are 
nothing. The contemplation of His glorious perfections 
should fill us with sacred awe, and lead us to offer to Him our 
sole and exclusive adoration. We should cherish a fear of 
offending Him, and shrink back with trembling from every 
thing that would be opposed to His purity, and cut us off from 
oommimion with Him. When justified and renewed through 
Ohrist, we are to * work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling/ knowing that ' it is God that worketh in us both to 
will and to work, for His good pleasure ' (Phil. ii. 12, 13). 
Our reverence for God must cause us never to utter His name 
thoughtlessly, or to appeal to Him without a solemn impression 
of His character and agency. ' Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh His name in vain ' (Exod. xx. 7). The 
principle of reverence must chasten all our feelings towards 
God, and characterise all our worship, while the disclosures of 
His mercy should encourage us to draw near to Him. * The 
Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in those that hope 
in His mercy' (Psalm cxlvii. 11). 

3. The adorable Jehovah is also to be the object of our trust. 
We should rely on His revealed perfections^ and especially on 
His wisdom. His goodness, His justice, His holiness, and His 
fidelity. Li many cases we cannot trace the reasons of His 
appointments or permissions ; but even when * His way is in 
the sea, and His path in the great waters,' we must rest in the 
assured conviction, that He will do nothing inconsistent with 
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His glorious attributes, and that He will be indeed ' a G-od ' to 
us, while we humbly cleave to Him and do His wilL The 
principle of trust in Q-od must be put forth also in reference to 
all His declarations and promises. On these we must rely as 
true and faithful ; looking for the accomplishment of all that 
He has announced, and the bestowment of all that He has 
engaged to give. He has, in particular, vouchsafed to us pro- 
mises of spiritual blessings, to be sought by us in prayer. On 
these promises we must lay the hand of faith, assured that they 
shall indeed be fulfiUed in our experience. God is honoured 
by a simple and undoubting faith in His promises ; but is dis- 
honoured by unbeUef or a careless disregard of His engagements. 
4. But^ the chief affection which we are to cherish towards 
God is love. To this prominence is given in the ancient pre- 
cept, which our Lord cited as the first commandment ; — ' Hear, 
O Israel : the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with aU thy might' (Deut. vi. 4, 5). This love is a complex 
feeling. It includes gratitude to God for His abounding good- 
ness and mercy, especially as revealed in the economy of 
redemption : — * We love Him because He first loved us.' It 
includes a settled esteem of His glorious character. All the 
exceUences which distinguish that character should call forth 
our complacency ; and we should habitually look up to Him as 
the Pattern of moral loveliness, and as the Source of all that is 
pure and good throughout the Universe. And then it includes 
delight in Him. Our reverence and submission are not to be 
of a chilling and servile character : they are to be blended with 
a sacred pleasure in approaching God, in meditating on His 
character and works, and in obeying His will. We should be 
ready to say with the Psalmist, ' My meditation of Him shall 
be sweet ; I will be glad in the Lord.' Amidst all the attrac- 
tions and excitements of earth, we should turn to the Eternal 
Jehovah as the Portion of our spirits, and seek repose and 
blessedness in the assurance of His favour and in the dedication 
of our powers to His service. 
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5. This principle of love to G-od will cause us to look forward 
with holy hope to an eternal union with Him in the realms of 
light and glory. Among the privileges immediately consequent 
upon our justification in Christ, the Apostle Paul mentions the 
hope of * the glory of God/ — ^a hope produced and sustained by 
the assurance of the Divine love to us imparted by the Holy 
Ghost, and by the corresponding feeling of love to TTim in 
return. He calls upon us to ' rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God ' ; and, having adverted to the designed effect of the 
discipline of trial on the believing mind, in deepening our 
Christian experience and thus confirming our hope, he adds, 
' And hope putteth not to shame ; because the love of God hath 
been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Ghost which 
was given unto us ' (Eom. v. 5). One habit of mind which the 
believer is to cultivate is a decided preference of spiritual and 
heavenly good to earthly. It was the solemn admonition of 
our Lord, that we should have our treasure not on earth but in 
heaven ; and He added, * for where thy treasure is, there will 
thy heart be also ' (Matt. vi. 19 — 21). In a similar manner 
St. Paul calls upon all who are risen with Christ to * seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is, seated on the right hand 
of God ' ; and he adds, ' Set your mind on the things that are 
above, not on the things that are upon the earth ' (Col. iii. 1, 2). 
"We are not, iudeed, called upon to banish the love of life, which 
is a natural and instinctive feeling, or to be eagerly desirous of 
passing at once from this state of trial and effort to the rest and 
joy of heaven. The duration of our probationary state, and the 
circumstances of our removal to a better world, we must leave 
to God ; but still we must look forward to the house of our 
Father above as our home, and desire to be with Him for ever. 

Such are the affections which we are to cherish towards Gt)d; 
and the union of these affections and their practical manifesta- 
tion in the outward life constitute * godliness.' 

The modes in which these principles will develop themselves 
are numerous and important. 

1. They will prompt us to the study of Divine truths and 
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cause us to take pleasure in sacred meditation. It is instructive 
to mark the prominence given to these exercises in the devo- 
tional poetry of the ancient Church. In the first Psalm it is 
said of the pious man, ' His delight is in the law of the Lord ; 
and in His law doth he meditate day and night.' This senti- 
ment is reiterated again and again in Psalm cxix., which sets 
forth, in every variety of phraseology, the excellence of the 
Divine commandments, and the blessedness of reverently pon- 
dering them, and that in order to obedience. The devout mind, 
consecrated to the service of Jehovah, will ever be anxious to 
reflect His moral purity ; and the truth of G-od is the appointed 
instrument of nourishing our spiritual affections. It was the 
prayer of our Lord, ' Sanctify them in the truth ; Thy word is 
truth * (John xvii. 17) ; and St. Paul addresses to the Colos- 
sians the charge, * Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly 
hi all wisdom ' (iii. 16). 

2. The affections which constitute * godliness ' will develop 
themselves in the habit of prayer. The pious mind will draw 
near to Qt)d to adore His perfections, to render thanks for His 
goodness, to seek the communications of His grace, and to 
intercede for others. All these exercises are recognised and 
enjoined in the Divine word. Speaking by the inspired Psalmist, 
the Most High, after reproving those who thought that they 
laid Him under an obligation to them by their outward service, 
thus indicates the character of the worship which He approves : 
— * Offer unto Q-od thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High ; and call upon Me in the day of trouble ; I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me ' (Psalm 1. 14, 15). 
The importance which our Lord assigned to prayer will readily 
occur to every reader of the evangelical narrative ; and His 
charge as to secret prayer, especially, deserves to be pondered : 
— ' But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, 
and, having shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee ' (Matt. vi. 6). On one occasion He uttered a parable to 
enforce the lesson, that we ' ought always to pray, and not to 
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faint ' ; and His Apostles, following His guidance, urged tliis 
duty as intimately connected with the maintenance of the 
spiritual life. Thus St. Paul, after describing the Christiaii 
armour, adds, *' With all prayer and supplication praying at all 
seasons in the Spirit, and watching thereunto in all perseyeranoe 
and supplication for all the saints ' (Ephes. vi. 18). To the Philip- 
plans He addresses the consolatory exhortation, ^In nothing 
be anxious ; but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto G-od' (iv. 6). 

There are two views under which the subject of prayer is 
presented in the Divine word. One is, that the devout affec- 
tions of the regenerate mind prompt it to seek communion 
with God. For that communion our nature has been formed, 
and in it we realise our true happiness and dignity. And the 
other view is, that prayer is the appointed channel of blessing. 
' Ask, and it shall be given unto you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you : for every one that 
asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened ' (Matt. vii. 7, 8). 

3. A third exercise to which the devout affections of the 
spiritual mind will prompt it is attendance on the ptiblie worship 
of Qod. The example of our Lord, in the days of His flesh, is, 
in this respect, full of instruction to us. He was accustomed, 
during the years of His private life, to attend the synagogue- 
worship; and throughout His ministry He taught in the 
synagogues of Galilee and JudsBa. So, too. His Apostles 
mingled in the public worship of the Jews, and gladly embraced 
the opportunities afforded to them of setting forth to their 
fellow-countrymen and the devout Gentiles associated with 
them the claims of the Lord Jesus. After the formation of 
Christian communities, the members of them met together for 
prayer, for the reading of the Holy Scriptures, with addresses 
founded upon them, and for commemorating the Saviour's death 
and resurrection. And the instincts of the pious mind will 
lead it to take delight in such exercises. Every godly man will 
re-echo the sentiment of the Psalmist : * One thing have I 
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desired of the Lord, that will I seek after ; that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in His temple. For in the 
time of trouble He shall hide me in His pavilion : in the secret 
of His tabernacle shall He hide me ; He shall set me up upon 
a rock ' (Psalm xxvii. 4, 6). 

4. The affections which constitute ' godliness ' will lead us to 
an open confession of Q-od. Having come into covenant with 
Him through Jesus Christ, we shaU ever be ready to avow our 
allegiance to Him and our devotion to the interests of His 
cause. We shall not be ashamed to confess our faith, even 
when it would expose us to obloquy and persecution. We 
shall esteem it our highest honour to be His people, and to be 
permitted to claim Him as our G-od. 

5. Still further, the affections which we are to cherish 
towards God wiU manifest themselves in a constant and uniform 
obedience to all His commandments. Such obedience, as we have 
seen, is implied in submission to God. If we really bow to 
Him, and yield ourselves up to serve Him, we shall seek in all 
things to do His will. And all the other affections of the 
devout mind will prompt it to obedience and render that 
obedience delightful. More especially will this be the case with 
our filial love to Gtod. ' For this is the love of God, that we 
keep Hia commandments; and His commandments are not 
grievous ' (1 John v. 3). 

6. Finally, * godliness ' will develop itself in earnest endeavours 
to lead others to the acknowledgment of God and the experience of 
His grace. If we really love Him, we cannot look with indiffe- 
rence upon our fellow-men standing aloof from Him, rebeUing 
against His government, and treating His overtures of mercy 
with neglect. Our loyalty to Him, as well as our benevolence 
to our fellow-men, will prompt us to tell of His mercy to the igno- 
rant and wretched, to seek the wandering, and to lead all men 
to Hinri in Christ Jesus. From our hearts we shall utter the peti- 
tions which oiur Lord has taught us, ' Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.' 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OTJE DUTIES TO OTJB FELLOW-MEN GEKEBALLY. 

THE second class of our duties consists of those which we owe 
to our fellow-men, and which are comprehended under the 
term ' righteousness/ as combined with, and distinguished from 
'godliness.' 

We have seen that all our duties correspond to, and indeed 
arise out of, the relations in which we stand. Now there 
exists an important relation between us and all other men, as 
members of the common brotherhood of humanity, and still 
more as interested in the common provisions of redeeming 
mercy. Thus there are general duties which we owe to all 
men ; and then there are special duties arising from the several 
relations which the constitution of human society involves. It 
is to the former that our attention must now be directed. 

The duties which we owe to mankind in general may be 
summed up in the three terms, justice, truth, and benevolence, 

1. In mentioning justice, we do not refer to rectoral or 
administrative justice, since this belongs to the special relation 
of magistrates and subjects. "We refer, rather, to strict integrity 
in all our dealings with others, and to a sacred regard to all 
their rights, whether those rights respect their persons, their 
property, or their reputation. The second table of the Deca- 
logue guards several of these rights ; for the prohibitions which 
restrain us shield us also from violence and injury on the part 
of others. One of them guards the sacredness of human 
life ; another upholds the sanctity of the marriage covenant ; 
another defends the rights of property ; and another throws its 
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shield over personal reputation. Now the very first element in 
a right state of feeling towards our feUow-men is a settled 
regard to all their rights, causing us to shrink back from every 
thing that would invade them, and to take pleasure in observing 
and maintaining them. It is in this mode that the general 
principle of love to others will, first of all, manifest itself : — 
* Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : love therefore is the 
fulfilment of the law ' (Eom. xiii. 10). In all our transactions 
with others, we must never take advantage o£ their ignorance 
or their necessities ; we must never seek our own interests at 
the sacrifice of the interests of those around us. The Apostolio 
precept is, * Look not each of you \/o bis own things, but each 
of you also to the things of others ' (Phil. ii. 4) ; and our Lord 
Himself has given us the charge, ' All things, therefore, what- 
^ soever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also to them ; for this is the law and the prophets ' (Matt, 
vii. 12). 

2. Truths combined with fidelity^ is the second leading duty 
which we owe to all mankind. Thia principle is to characterise 
our deportment and conversation. In our intercourse with others 
we should be simple and sincere. Any attempt to deceive oup 
fellow-men must be regarded as base and dishonourable. We 
should never seek to convey to their minds a false impression, 
or to create a delusive expectation. St. Paul writes to the 
Ephesians, * Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak ye truth 
each one with his neighbour; for we are members one of 
another ' (iv. 25) ; and to the Colossians, ' Lie not one to 
another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
doings, and have put on the ne^w man, which is being renewed 
unto knowledge after the image of Him that created him' 
(iii. 9, 10). Our conduct must be marked also by a faithful 
adherence to our promises and engagements. Such engage- 
ments should not be thoughtlessly entered into ; but when made 
they should be carefully observed. In some cases circumstances 
may 'have occurred to render the fulfilment of our promises 
impossible ; and this, of course, entirely alters our position and 
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obligations. Of promises which are in themselves unlawful it 
is not necessary to speak at length. To make them is itself a 
sin ; and to carry them out only adds to our criminality. It 
was wrong, for instance, for Herod Antipas to promise the 
daughter of Herodias to give her whatsoever she would ask, 
even to the half of his kii^om ; but when she asked for tbe 
head of John the Baptist, he was bound to refuse, for this 
involved the commission of murder, — ^the murder even of one 
whom Herod himself regarded as good and holy. 

3. Benevolence^ or kindness, is the third leading duty which 
we owe to all men. Our Lord has taught us that, while tbe 
command which enjoins supreme love to G-od is the first and 
great commandment, the second is, * Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.' The modes in which this principle will develop 
itself are numerous and varied. Many of them are impressively 
set forth in the New Testament ; and St. Paul, in particular, 
has illustrated this subject in his beautiful description of charity j 
or hve, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. To some of 
these modes we may now advert. 

Our benevolence is to manifest itself in forbearance. * Love 
suffereth long ' (1 Cor. xiii. 4). We are charged to ' forbear 
one another ' (Col. iiL 13). ' The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsulEering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, temperance ' {(hi. v. 22, 23). 

Our benevolence is to be evinced in meekness and a readiness 
to forgive. This feature of character is again and again enjoined 
on us. The Saviour Himself has said, ' Eesist not him that is 
evil ; but whosoever smitheth thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.' * Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you ' (Matt. v. 39, 44). St. Paul tells us that 
* love is not provoked ' ; and he charges the Ephesians, ' Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and railing be 
put away from you, with all malice : and be ye kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other, even as Gtod also 
in Christ forgave you ' (iv. 31, 32). The principle of benevo- 
lence is thus opposed to the anger which involves selfish irritation, 
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while it admits of that moral displeasure which hase and injuri- 
ous actions should call forth, though this feeling must be 
guarded and regulated, lest it should become vitiated by selfish 
passion. ' Be ye angry, and sin not : let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath ' (Ephes. iv. 26). Our Lord Himself was the 
pattern of meekness; and He repeatedly inculcated the for- 
giveness of injuries, enforcing it by making it a condition of 
our being ourselves forgiven by G-od. 

Again, Christian benevolence will lead us to regard the fauUs 
and sins of others with unaffected sorrow, * Love rejoiceth not 
in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.' That moral 
displeasure of which we have spoken, as a feeling that should 
be called forth by base and injurious conduct, must be combined 
with grief, and with a sincere desire to lead the offenders to 
repentance. This state of feeling will guard us against that 
vice which Holy Scripture condemns as * evil-speaking.' It is 
not right for us to make the faults of others topics of conver- 
sation, when there is no call of duty to mention them, and still 
less to speak of them with a secret satisfaction and self-com- 
placency arising from the feeling of personal superiority. The 
mind that is under the controlling influence of Christian love 
will carefully avoid this, and will, indeed, pursue an opposite 
line of conduct. That love prompts us to think favourably of 
all others, — to put the best construction on actions that truth 
will admit, — ^to hope for the amendment of offenders, — ^ahd to 
cover thie faults of others when it is not necessary, in the 
interests of truth and righteousness, or for the protection of 
others, to advert to them. 

StiU further, benevolence will develop itself in a sfwperiority 
to envious feeling, * Love envieth not.' Accustomed to regard 
the interests and happiness of others as weU as our own, we 
shall not repine at their prosperity or at the distinctions which 
they may attain. While ourselves intent on attaining excel- 
lence and deserving success, we shall not be grieved if others 
rise above us, remembering that our respective powers and 
opportunities are given to us by our Father in heaven, and that 
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this life is one of training for a higher and eternal state. This 
last consideration may well reconcile us to many things in our 
outward condition in which it might otherwise be difficult for 
us to acquiesce. 

Again, Christian benevolence will manifest itself in sympathy 
with the afflicted and distressed, and in active efforts to relieve their 
sufferings. The charge of St. Paul is, ' Bejoice with them that 
rejoice ; weep with them that weep ' (Eoin. xii. 15). Kindness 
to the poor and sorrowful, and the mitigation of their distresses, 
are duties again and again enforced by our Lord Himself, and 
to which a special blessing is promised. * When thou makest 
a feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind : and 
thou shalt be blessed ; because they have not wherewith to re- 
compense thee : for thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrec- 
tion of the just ' (Luke xiv. 13, 15). In His description of the 
last judgment, our Lord gave prominence to kindness to His 
afflicted and persecuted people, as the natural development and 
proof of devotedness to Himself (Matt. xxv. 34 — 40). The 
Apostles inculcate the same duties. St. Paul, describing his 
intercourse with the leading Apostles at Jerusalem, and the 
interchange of views between them, beautifully says, *Only 
they would that we should remember the poor, which very thing 
I was also zealous to do ' (Gal. ii. 10). And St John writes, 
* Herebv know we love, because He laid down His life for us : 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. But 
whoso hath the world's goods, and beholdeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion &om him, how doth the 
love of God abide in him ?' (1 John iii. 16, 17.) 

There is yet another mode in which Christian benevolence 
will put forth its power. It will prompt us to earnest and 
sustained efforts to lead others to Christ, and to promote, in 
every way, their spiritual interests. We are called upon to 
breathe the spirit, and to tread in the footsteps, of our Lord, 
who declared His mission on earth to be, * to seek and to save 
that which was lost,' and who rejoiced over those who were 
brought to repentance, and who came to Him for salvation 
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and blessing. We should seek to diffuse the light of Christian 
truth around those who now sit in darkness, and to lead every 
wanderer back to Q-od. And if a Christian brother has fallen 
into sin, — has been actually surprised in it, so that his guilt 
is incontestable, — while we should manifest displeasure at his 
conduct, we should seek his recovery. Such is the charge 
of St. Paul : — ' Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any 
trespass, ye which are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit 
of meekness, looking to thyself lest thou also be tempted ' 
(Qal. vi. 1). 



CHAPTER V. 
smss ABisnre fboic thb bpeoial -bxlltioss of humait 

SOCIETY. 

IN addition to the duties which we owe to all men, there are 
particular duties required by the special relations whicli 
the constitution of human society involves. There are the 
duties, for instance, of parents and children, of husbands and 
wives, of masters and servants, and of magistrates and subjects. 
These are stated and enforced in Holy Scripture ; while the 
great facts of Christianity supply additional motives to the 
careful observance of them. 

1. Our attention must first be directed to the duties arising 
from the parental ajid Jllial relation. 

The duties of children towards their parents are so important 
that they have place in the legislation of Sinai. The fifth com- 
mandment is, * Honour thy father and thy mother ; that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.' This conmiandment was quoted by our Lord, 
when He charged the Pharisees imd scribes with making void 
the word of G-od by their tradition ; and He pointed out one 
important application of it which that tradition had set aside 
(Matt. XV. 3 — 6). St. Paul, too, cites this commandment and 
enlarges upon it in his Epistle to the Ephesians : — ' Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord : for this is right. Honour 
thy father and mother (which is the first conunandment with 
promise), that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live 
long on the earth ' (vi. 1 — 3). 

The charge that children should ^honour* their father and 
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mother is very comprehensive. It requires them to obey the 
lawful commands of their parents, and to treat them with the 
marked respect and affection which the parental relation should, 
under all circumstances, call forth, and which are pre-eminentiy 
due when children have been affectionately watched over and 
trained. It requires children, also, as our Lord's argument 
with the Pharisees implies, to afford temporal support to their 
parents in advanced age, if they should need assistance, and 
to soothe them under the infirmities of advancing years. The 
parental and filial relation is one which only death can dissolve ; 
and there are duties corresponding to it which extend through 
its whole duration. The requirement of obedience to parental 
authority, indeed, which was binding upon us when, in child- 
hood and youth, we dwelt beneath the parental roof, is modified 
by the demands of other relations in the period of mature 
manhood : but throughout life parents are to be treated with 
marked respect and honour, and their wishes should, as far 
as possible, be complied with. And it will afford to every 
noble mind a rich satisfaction to be able to gladden the 
declining days of a parent by marks of filial affection and 
esteem. 

The duties of parents towards their children are correlative to 
those of children towards their parents. They are to provide 
for them during the years of childhood, — ^to watch over the 
formation of their character, guarding them, as far as possible, 
from injurious influences, — to train their intellectual powers, 
imparting to them or obtaining for them, suitable instruction 
combined with mental discipline, and to rule them with kind 
consideration and yet with firmness. 'And, ye fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath; but nurture them in the chastening 
and admonition of the Lord ' (Ephes. vi. 4). This last expres- 
sion gives prominence to one feature of parental duty under 
the CSiristian economy. The whole course of instruction, and 
training, and discipline, to which children are subjected, should 
be regulated by a regard to the authority of Christ, and be 
directed to the result, that they should stand forth, even in 
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early youth, to confess His name, and to make their earthly 
life a period of service to Him. 

2. The duties which helong to the conjugal relation come next 
in order. 

Marriage is an institution of G-od, the sanctity of which was 
guarded by the solemn command delivered on Sinai, 'Thoa 
shalt not commit adultery.' The liberty qf divorce allowed, on 
certain grounds, to the ancient people of Gknl, has been 
restricted by our Lord to one particular case. *' It was said 
also, Whosoever shall put away His wife, let him give her a 
writing of divorcement ; but I say unto you, that every one 
that putteth away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
maketh her an adulteress : and whosoever shall marry her when 
she is put away committeth adultery ' (Matt. v. 31, 32). 

The institution of marriage lies at the basis of the Christian 
&mily, and is designed to exert an elevating influence on the 
human character. According to the Divine ideal, it is the 
union of two individuals so that henceforth they shall be one, 
their interests being inseparable, and their joys and sorrows 
the same. The duties which result from it correspond to this 
lofty ideal ; and, under the Christian economy, they derive a 
peculiar character from the fact, that this relation has been 
chosen to represent the union of Christ and His Church. 
Husbands are to love their wives, ' even as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave Himself for it.' ' Even so ought husbands 
also to love their own wives as their own bodies. He that 
loveth His own wife loveth himself : for no man ever hated Ws 
own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ also 
the Church ; because we are members of TTih body ' (Ephes. v. 
25, 28 — 30). The relation in which husbands stand to ttieir 
wives imposes on them the duty of guardianship and tender care, 
— a care which shall evince the constant operation of a se^f- 
sacrificing love, combined with the consciousness of a right to 
direct. The charge of St. Peter to husbands calls upon them 
to treat their wives with honour, afiPectionately remembering on 
the one hand the greater weakness of the sex, and, on the otiier. 
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their equal participation in the lofty privileges of the Christian 
salvation (1 Peter iii. 7). 

The relation of wives to their husbands requires not only 
a special love and devotion to their interests but also submission 
and reverence. St. Paul has enforced these duties in Ephes. v. 
22—24, 33 ; Col. iii. 18 ; and St. Peter in his first Epistle, 
iii. 1, 2 ; V. 6. But the character of this subjection must not 
be misunderstood. The submission of a wife is not that of a 
servant. It is a submission prompted by tender affection as 
well as profound respect, — the submission of one who feels that 
she may claim an interest in all that her husband is and has, 
but who yields her judgment to his, and who has given herself 
up to him to promote his happiness, assured that he can have 
nj interest separate from hers. 

3. We have now to consider the duties arising from the 
relation of masters and servants. These are repeatedly enforced 
in the Apostolic writings. 

With regard to the duties of masters^ St. Paul, after incul- 
cating on servants a cheerful and hearty obedience, prompted 
by Christian principle, adds, * And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, and forbear threatening ; knowing that both 
their Master and yours is in heaven, and there is no respect of 
persons with Him ' (Ephes. vi. 9). To the Colossians he writes, 
' Masters, render uuto your servants that which is just and 
equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven ' (iv. 1). 
In these exhortations, which apply not only to the state of 
society in which St. Paul wrote, but to the relation of masters 
and servants of every age, he enjoins on masters kind consider- 
ation for their servants, and the rendering to them of a just 
recompense for their services. All harsh and ungenerous 
treatment is to be avoided, as utterly inconsistent with the 
relation with subsists between them as fellow-men, and as being 
equally the subjects of the Divine government. There is 
something beautiful and impressive in the manner in which 
St. Paul reminds masters that they and their servants have a 
common Master in heaven, to whom they are all responsible, 
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and whose judicial decisions will be characterised by the 
strictest impartiality. The time is coming when all the adven- 
titioos distinctions of earth will cease, and every man, whatever 
may have been his position here, will receive his own recom- 
pense according to his character and conduct. 

The manner in which the duties of servanU are spoken of 
beautifully illustrates the character and spirit of Christianity. 
St. Paul writes to the Ephesians, *■ Servants, be obedient unto 
them that according to the flesh are your masters, with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; 
not in the way of eyese.rvice, as men-pleasers ; but as servants 
of Christ, doing the will of GK)d from the heart ; with good 
will doing service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men: 
knowing that whatsoever good thing each dne doeth, the same 
shall he receive again from the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free' (vi. 6 — 8). Similar injunctions are found in Col. iii. 
22—25 ; Titus ii. 9, 10 ; 1 Peter ii. 18—20. These exhortar 
tions were primarily addressed, for the most part, to slaves ; 
but the general principles which they embody apply to servants 
under a different and happier constitution of society. Servants 
are to treat their masters with respect and reverence, and to 
shrink back from that which would be offensive to them ; 
they are to consult the interests of their masters, not only 
abstaining from taking that which belongs to them, but serving 
them in their absence with the same zeal and fidelity which 
they would show if they were present ; and even if occasion- 
ally subject to unkind treatment, to bear with it rather than 
resent it. Such a course of conduct is enforced by the peculiar 
considerations which our relation to Christ supplies. If we 
have embraced the Lord Jesus, and have become His people, 
our whole course on earth, however humble the position which 
we may occupy, and however menial the engagements to which 
we may be called, forms a course of service to Him ; and He 
will accept it, and will reward us for whatever we have done 
or suffered in order to please Him. How must this considera- 
tion have lightened the burden of sorrow and suffering which 
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often pressed upon the hearts of slaves in the ancient world ; 
and how does it, even now, ennoble many of the exercises 
which might otherwise be considered unworthy of our nature ! 

4. Christianity enforces also the respective duties of magis- 
trates and suijeeU, It recognises civil . government as an 
ordinance of GFod, essential to the order and welfare of human 
society ; and it places all the obligations which it involves in 
the light of this great principle. 

On this subject we should never overlook our Lord's own 
comprehensive saying, 'Bender unto CsBsar the things that 
are CsBsar's ; and unto Gk>d the things that are God's ' (Matt. 
zxii. 21). Thus He teaches us that there is an allegiance 
which ihe human spirit owes directly to God, with which the 
civil magistrate has no right to interfere ; but He teaches us 
also, that there is an allegiance which is due to the government 
under which we live. St. Peter enforces the duty of obedience 
to civil rulers in the following terms : — ' Be subject to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake; whether it be to the 
king as supreme, or unto governors as sent by him for 
vengeance on evil-<loers and for praise to them that do well ' 
(1 Peter ii. 13, 14). St. Paul has enlarged on this subject 
in Bom. xiii. 1 — 7 ; and it is instructive to trace the principles 
which he affirms. 

First of all, he declares that ' there is no power but of God, 
and the powers that be are ordained of God.' The former of 
these assertions implies that the authority which belongs to any 
man, or indeed to any creature, in virtue of any relation which he 
may sustain, is derived from Him who has constituted these 
relations. The particular application of this general priuciple 
to the case in question is, that civil government is an ordinance 
of God, since it is a part of the Divine plan that men should 
live together in society, under the control of laws which magis- 
trates should administer, and the penalties of which magistrates 
should enforce. And the Apostle goes beyond this. Adverting 
to existing civil authorities, he affirms that they ' are ordered 
of God,' — they have place in the arrangements of His provi- 
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dence. He does not claim Divine right for any particular 
form of civil government, as distinguished from others ; but 
reminds us that the eidsting form of government in any 
country has been established under the permission, at least, 
of Divine Providence, so that it is the duty of Christians to 
yield obedience to the ruling power. 

Besting on these principles, the Apostle enforces on magis- 
trates the just and firm exercise of the authority with which 
they are invested. They are to be * a terror ' to evil men, while 
they are to protect and encourage those who do good ' (vers. 3, 
4). It is the design of God that magistrates should throw a 
shield over the innocent and deserving, and guard them from 
lawless violence. And to enable them to do so, they are to 
be armed with power to punish the wrong-doer. The remark- 
able words, ' He beareth not the sword in vain,' imply that the 
sovereign authority may even take away life in those cases in 
which the law of God requires it ; while they imply also, that 
the magistrate is hound to guard the rights of the innocent, 
by the actual infliction of appropriate punishment on the 
wrong-doer, and that to omit to do so would be unfaithfulness 
to his sacred trust. 

On the same principle, that civil government is an ordinance 
of God, St. Paul enjoins on subjects the general duty of au6m«- 
sion to constituted authority, as a matter of conscience, and 
the particular duty of the payment of tribute. Magistrates, 
also, are to be held in honour for the sake of their office. 
' Wherefore ye must needs be in subjection, not only because 
of the wrath, but also for conscience' sake. Eor this cause ye 
pay tribute also : for they are ministers of God's service, 
attending continually upon this very thing. Bender to all 
their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour ' (vers. 
5 — 7). Here it is instructive to mark how the principles of 
Christianity elevate all the ordinary duties of life. Even the 
payment of tribute is connected with a recognition of God, 
and derives from such a recognition increased importance. 
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And it is instructive also to mark the wide range of the last 
charge of the Apostle : — * honour to whom honour.' He calls 
upon us to treat with deference and respect those who, in the 
providence of GFod, are placed in the higher and more influential 
positions of human society. The thoughtful Christian will, 
indeed, * honour all men ' ; he will treat even the humblest and 
poorest with respect, recognising the high value of our common 
human nature ; but he will also recognise, in his whole deport- 
ment, the claims of the higher relations and offices of human 
life, — ^thus acknowledging Him who has constituted these rela- 
tions, and who watches over the varied interests of human 
society. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

OITB BUTIBS TO OUBSELTES. 

IN addition to the duties which relate immediately to 6od) 
and those which we owe to our fellow-men, there is a third 
class which respects ourselves, involving the due regulation and 
control of the appetites, desires, affections, and powers of our 
complex nature. These are all comprised in the Scriptural 
term * sobriety ' ; and they form an important branch of that 
moral excellence after which we should strive. 

It must not, however, be imagined that these duties affect 
ourselves ordy^ so that if they are neglected or violated we our- 
selves are the only persons injured. The observance of them 
is one part of our duty to God ; and if we disregard them we 
do Him wrong. He has formed us with certain powers of 
body and mind, the proper regulation and government of which 
are necessary to secure the end of our existence ; and if we 
enfeeble or pollute ourselves by violations of sobriety, we can- 
not cherish devotion towards Him, or give to Him the energies 
of our minds. We frustrate, as far as in us lies. His purpose 
in giving us being. So, too, the maintenance of sobriety is 
essential to the right discharge of our duties towards our fellow- 
men. If we do not properly govern our appetites and desires, 
we shall invade the rights, and injure the happiness, of others, 
and diffuse misery in every relation in which we stand. Some 
of the most atrocious crimes that darken the records of human 
society have been committed under the influence of drunken 
excitement ; and unchecked passion has, in many instances, 
hurried on individuals to acts of violence, the remembrance of 
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which, if any sensibility is left, must embitter the whole re- 
mainder of life. 

The term ' sobriety,' as it is used in the New Testament, 
denotes universal self-^ovemmenU It may be properly distri- 
buted into two branches. 

1. It implies the due regulation and control of the appetites of 
the body. These are to be strictly confined within the positive 
limits which the Divine law has marked out ; and even the 
lawful and permitted indulgence of them is to be characterised 
by moderation. Sense is never to be gratified so as to enfeeble 
the mind, or unfit us for our varied duties. 

One of the most glaring and fearful violations of this branch 
of duty is that which is popularly termed intemperance. Against 
this we have frequent warnings in the New Testament. ' Be 
not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but be filled with the 
Spirit ' (Ephes. v. 18). ' They that sleep sleep in the night ; 
and they that be drunken are drunken in the night. But let 
us, since we are of the day, be sober, putting on the breast- 
plate of faith and love ; and for a helmet the hope of salvation' 
(1 Thess. V. 7, 8). But in addition to the passages in which 
this vice is specially denounced, there are others in which it is 
placed in combination with other violations of sobriety, and in 
which all these are represented as ' the unfruitful works of 
darkness,' — works which shun, or ought to shun, the light, and 
which yield no return of satisfaction or peace, but on the con- 
trary induce suffering and anguish. It will suffice to refer to 
tlie charge of St. Paul to the Christians at Eome: — 'The 
night is far spent, and the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in revelling 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and jealousy. But put ye on the Lord Jesus* Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof ' 
(xiii. 12—14). 

2. Christian sobriety implies the proper government of the 
desvreSj affections^ cmd powers of the mind. Several particulars 
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comprehended under this general statement require special 
notice. 

(1) Every Christian is bound to cultivate the strictest 
chastity of thought and feeling. The imagination is not to be 
occupied with foolish, dissipating, licentious thoughts, but 
rather with images of purity and moral goodness. Our Lord 
Himself affirmed, in His Sermon on the Mount, that the com- 
mand delivered on Sinai, *Thou shalt not commit adultery,* 
forbids all licentious desires, and He enforced the truth, that 
the cherished desire of any sinful indulgence involves, in the 
sight of God, the guilt of that indulgence, and must expose us 
to its penalty (Matt. v. 27, 28). Nor did He pause here. By 
two remarkable figures, — the plucking out of the right eye, and 
the cutting off of the right hand, — He called upon His people 
to turn away at once, and with a fixed and decided purpose, 
from that which would allure them to sin, — to sacrifice that 
which might be allowable in itself, if it became to them the 
occasion of stumbling, — and to submit to any self-denial rather 
than sin against God and ruin their ^own souls. 

(2) The Christian is called upon to guard against the intru- 
sion of pride, and to * gird himself with humility,' Pride, 
when viewed in its aspect towards God, appears base and 
wicked. The proud man practically forgets, if he does not even 
renounce, his dependence upon God. He glories in his own 
supposed excellences as if they were altogether his own, as if 
there were no Higher Power to which he is subjected, and from 
which whatever good he possesses has been derived. The feel- 
ing of pride, too, tends to corrupt the views of the man who 
indulges it on moral subjects, by making himself, to a great 
extent, the standard of excellence. And this feeling often 
exerts a most injurious influence on those who come within the 
circle in which the proud man moves. It tends to destroy 
domestic comfort, and is the prolific source of strife and misery 
in human society. But every Christian seeks to banish it 
from his heart, and then to watch against its insidious ap- 
proaches. He will habitually remember his entire dependence 
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on God, and acknowledge that he has nothing which he has not 
received ; — he will remember, too, that whatever he has of holy 
principle has been imparted to him under an economy of grace, 
and is sustained by the constant operation of a Divine power 
within him ; — ^he will feel that in the presence of the infinite 
and unsullied excellence of G-od, he himself is even as nothing ; 
^ — and, as he thinks of his fellow- men, he will be ready to 
acknowledge their gifts and virtues, while he will ever form a 
moderate estimate of his own powers and worth. 

(3) The Christian is charged to guard against covetousness, — 
the desire of accumulating earthly treasure, — and to act uni- 
formly and faithfully on the principle of his stewardship to 
God. This is a prominent and characteristic feature of Chris- 
tian morals. The Saviour Himself repeatedly enforced it. In 
His Sermon on the Mount He said, 'Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon the earth, where moth and rust doth consume, 
and where thieves break through and steal : but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth consume, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal ; for where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also. . . 
No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other ; or else he will hold to one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon ' (Matt. vi. 19 — 21 ; 
24). In His parable of the unjust steward, designed to show 
that we should exercise forethought in reference to the issue of 
our probation, but that that forethought should be such as 
becomes 'the children of light,' He distinctly recognises the 
principle of our stewardship to God in regard to worldly pro- 
perty, and teaches us that the refusal of some men to act upon 
it is the true reason why they never attain the true riches of 
inward peace and purity, — ^those riches of which no earthly 
change can deprive us. ' If therefore ye have not been faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches ? And if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another's, who will give you that which is your own?' (Luke 
xvi. 11, 12.) It is not implied in the teaching of Christianity 

18 
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on this subject, that we should be destitute of interest in our 
secular pursuits ; on the contrary, we are to be diligent and 
earnest in whatever we have to do ; but it is implied that we 
are not to love money, — ^that if God has blessed us with abun- 
dance, we should use it for His glory and for the benefit of our 
fellow-men, — ^that if such abundance is denied us, we should 
cherish contentment with our lot, — and that our chief affections 
are to be placed on that which is spiritual and heavenly. The 
Apostle Paul warns us, ' They that desire to be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare, and many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
such as drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil : which some reaching 
after have been led astray from the faith, and have pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows ' (1 Tim. vi. 9, 10). In 
a similar manner the writer to the Hebrews says, ' Be ye free 
from the love of money ; content with such things as ye have : 
for Himself hath said, I will in no wise fail thee, neither will I 
in any wise forsake thee ' (xiii. 5). 

(4) Christian sobriety includes patience under sufferings and 
afflictions. This life is a period of training and discipline for 
a higher and eternal state ; and if we bow to the wiU of Gtxl, 
seeking grace and strength from Him to endure our trials, they 
will be rendered conducive to our highest welfare. The 
' chastening ' of our Heavenly Father is intended * for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of His holiness ' ; and although 
that chastening, during its continuance, is ' not joyous but 
grievous, yet afterwards it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them 
that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness' 
(Heb. xii. 10, 11). It is one office of the Holy G-host, as the 
Comforter, to impart special succour and consolation to the 
afflicted people of God ; and the fulness of His gracious in- 
fluence has often enabled the sufferer to say with the Apostle 
Paul, 'Tribulation worketh patience, and patience probation, 
and probation hope ; and hope putteth not to shame, because 
the love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through 
the Holy Ghost which was given unto us ' (Eom. v. 3 — 5). 
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(5) Still further, the proper regulation of our affections 
and desires implies that we maintain an attitude of readiness 
for spiritual exercises and conflicts. We are never to forget 
that we are still exposed to danger and still liable to fall, until 
our probationary course is terminated by the summons of our 
Lord. We move in the midst of adverse influences, and we 
ourselves are in danger of sinking down into a state of spiritual 
inactivity and sloth. Against these perils we are to guard, 
preserving a wakeful attitude, cherishing the spirit of prayer, 
and having on ' the armour of light.' The charge of our Lord, as 
He was drawing near to the close of His ministry, was, ' What 
I say unto you I say unto all. Watch ' (Mark. xiii. 37). This 
charge the Apostle Peter re-echoes : — ' But the end of all things 
is at hand : be ye therefore of sound mind, and be sober unto 
prayer.' * Be sober, be watchful : your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour ; 
whom withstand, steadfast in the faith ' (1 Peter, iv. 7 ; v. 8). 

(6) !Pinally, the law of Christ requires us to renounce liviyig 
to ourselves^ and to give ourselves up to Him to do His will, and 
to seek His glory. He has bought us with His blood, and 
claims us as His ' purchased possession.' Our natural self-love, 
in its vitiated and corrupt form, would prompt us to make our 
own ease, or our own wealth, or our own glory, the object of 
life. But this tendency is to be sternly repressed, and the 
principle of unreserved self- dedication to Christ is to be stead- 
fastly maintained. This, indeed, is essential to the Christian 
character. ' For none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself. Por whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord : whether we live there*- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord's ' (B»om. xiv. 7, 8). * For the 
love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that One 
died for all, therefqre all died ; and He died for all, that they 
which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him 
who for their sakes died and rose again ' (2 Cor., v. 14, 15). 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

PECITLIAB FEATUEES OP THE UOBJlL SYSTEM OF CHEISTIAJflTI. 

IN the views which we have already taken of our duties to 
God, to our fellow-men, and to ourselves, as they are en- 
joined in the Christian revelation, we have necessarily adverted 
to several considerations suggested by the economy of grace 
under which we are now placed. But the relation of that 
economy to the whole system of duty, and to the elements of 
character that constitute moral excellence is so important as to 
deserve separate attention. There are several distinguishing 
features of Christian ethics which claim our regard. 

1. The first great peculiarity of the Christian scheme of morals 
is, that it recognises a new inward life^ imparted by the Spirit of 
Christ, as that which only can enable us to fulfil all our duties, 
and which only can invest our character with moral loveliness. 

The gift of the Spirit is the grand provision which has been 
made for our rescue from the thraldom of unholy passions, and 
our entrance upon, and continuance in, a course of obedience 
to the Divine law. Until Christ is embraced by faith, and the 
Spirit of Christ takes possession of the heart, the efforts of an 
enlightened judgment and conscience to observe that which is 
right, and pure, and good, often end in failure, being over- 
come by the strength of siMul tendencies. Had Christianity, 
then, merely unfolded the law of God in its amplitude and 
spirituality, it would have left us struggling in vain against the 
power of evil. But the living energy of the Spirit, bestowed 
through the mediatorial work of Christ, meets our case. Upon 
our being united to the Saviour by faith, our state of spiritual 
bondage is terminated. Instead of being left to exclaim, ' 
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wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death ? ' we can now gratefully declare, ' The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin 
and of death. For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending Has own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh and as an offering for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh ; that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ' (Bom. viiL 2 — 4). 

2. A second leading consideration affecting the Christian 
scheme of morals is, that many of our duties are modified^ and 
new duties devolve upon us, as the result of our Lord's media- 
torial work. 

The worship which we offer to G-od, for instance, must now 
be offered through the adorable Mediator. ' I am the way,' 
said Jesus, ' the truth, and the life : no one cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.' Our thanksgivings, our petitions, our 
intercessions, are all to be presented in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. ' Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 
through Him ' (Col. iii. 17). ' Through Him then let us offer 
up a sacrifice to God continually, that is, the fruit of lips which 
make confession to His name ' (Heb. xiii. 15). Communion 
with God is at once the privilege and the duty of all Christ's 
people ; and that communion is to be maintained through the 
Lord Jesus, while it is the indwelling of the Spirit that prompts 
and sustains it. deferring to the association of Jews and 
Gentiles in common spiritual privileges in Christ, the Apostle 
Plaul declares, ' Through Him we both have our access in one 
Spirit unto the Father ' (Ephes. ii. 18). 

Again, love to Christ is now a primary duty of all His people. 
He demands an attachment which shall transcend the strongest 
and purest affections called forth by the relations of earth, — a 
devotion which shall lead us to endure the greatest privations 
and sufferings, rather than renounce our fidelity to Him 
(Matt. X. 37, 38). We have seen that the Lord Jesus claims 
us as His * purchased possession ' ; and that all who obtain 
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spiritual life through Him are bound to devote themselyes to 
Him without reserve. Self-dedication to Christ, based upon 
the great facts of Hia redeeming work, is the grand character- 
istic of all who are truly His. 

Still further, our feelings and conduct towards the guilty and 
impenitent should be affected by the great facts of the economy 
of redemption. It is right, indeed, that base and injurious 
conduct should call forth within us a feeing of moral dis- 
pleasure ; but that feeling should be chastened by the recollec- 
tion of our own past sins, and of the mercy which was shown 
to us, as well as by a pitying solicitude to lead the offenders to 
the Saviour. We are called upon to be ' gentle, showing all 
meekness unto all men ' ; and this charge is enforced by the 
consideration, ' For we also were aforetime foolish, disobedient, 
deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, hateful, hating one 
another : but when the kindness of Gk)d our Saviour, and His 
love toward man, appeared, not by works done in righteousness, 
which we did ourselves, but according to His mercy He saved 
us, through the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost ' (Titus, iii. 2—b). 

Another duty directly results from the arrangements of the 
mediatorial scheme. We are charged to love our brethren in 
Christ with a special and peculiar love, — a love of spiritual 
sympathy and attachment. The *new commandment* of our 
Lord is, that we should love one another even as He loved 
His disciples while on earth, and as He loves His people still, 
now that He has passed to His heavenly glory. The precept 
of universal benevolence had been in force from the beginning; 
but the command of the Saviour points to a special attachment, 
resulting from a common union with Himself and the common 
participation of His Spirit. *A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another ; even as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. By this shall aU men know that 
ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another ' (John xiii. 
34, 35). Now the love of Christ to His people had two distin- 
guishing characteristics. It fixed upon them as His own, those 
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whom He designed to bring into an ineffable union with Himself 
and the Eternal Father (John xvii. 20 — 24). That love, too, 
was self-sacrificing ; and such must be our love to our brethren 
in Christ. * Hereby know we love, because He laid down His 
life for us ; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren' 
(1 John iii. 16). 

3. A third leading consideration is, that the Christian 
revelation has modified, to some extent, <mr conc^tion of moral 
ea^cellence. 

We have seen that the character of God is the archetype and 
pattern of that which is pure and good : but that character is 
now presented to us far more clearly and impressively than it 
was under former dispensations. In the Incarnate Son we 
have the revelation of the Father, especially in the commingling 
glories of His holiness and love (John i. 18 ; xiv. 8, 9). In 
contemplating the character of G-od, therefore, as that to which 
we should seek to be conformed, we are to view it as it appears 
in the Person, and life, and work of the adorable Mediator. In 
Him the glories of the Godhead are softened and attempered to 
our gaze by being blended with human virtues. And the virtues 
which were prominent in His character are those which do not 
call forth the enthusiasm of the world. While that character 
presented an intense regard to holiness, and a stern hostility to 
sin, — especially when seeking to disguise itseK under the 
appearance of sanctity, — it presented especially gentleness, 
condescension, and sympathy. Kindness to the poor and 
afflicted ever marked His career; and the forgiveness of injuries 
was not only inculcated by Him but was illustrated by His own 
example. The milder graces were consecrated and ennobled by 
His whole bearing and life ; and especially the duty of self- 
sacrificing love had its highest exemplification in His own sub- 
mission to suffering and death, in order to redeem and save us. 
We cannot steadfastly contemplate the character of our Lord, 
without having a loftier and more perfect ideal of moral excel- 
lence than we could otherwise have attained; and to have 'that 
mind in us which was also in Christ Jesus,' and ' to walk as He 
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also walked,' are the highest attamments to which we can 
aspire. 

4. There is a fourth leading consideration, alEecting the 
moral system of Chnstianity, which merits our attention. It 
reveals to us that which constitutes the highest good of our 
nature ; and while all its precepts have the highest reason, even 
if the relations and interests of earth were alone regarded, they 
are directed to a grander result than our present happiness, or 
the present welfare of those around us, — even our eternal 
fellowship with God in the realms of light. 

It is admitted that the science of morals comprehends the 
consideration of the highest good of man. This, indeed, is very 
different from the theory which some have advanced, that 
utility is the proper foundation of morab, — that an action is to 
be regarded as right because it tends to promote the real and 
permanent welfare either of an individual, or of mankind at 
large. To the utilitarian theory of morals there are grave 
objections. While it is certain that all right actions do ulti- 
mately tend to the welfare both of individuals and of the race, 
it must be contended that certain principles and actions are 
right in themselves, as adapted to, and required by, the relations 
in which we stand to G-od and our fellow-creatures. But there 
is that in our nature which prompts us to seek happiness ; and 
a comprehensive view of duty and moral excellence will natur- 
ally lead us onward to inquire into that in which our nature is 
to find its perfection and blessedness. On this Christianity 
sheds a clear and attractive light. The human spirit, united to 
Christ by faith, and pervaded by the new life which the Holy 
Ghost imparts, is more and more assimilated to the character of 
its Lord ; and thus it finds its repose and satisfaction in the 
consciousness of the Divine favour, and in the harmony of its 
principles and feelings with the Divine will. And when the 
people of Christ are at last gathered around Him, and are fully 
conformed to His image, so that He stands as ' the Firstborn 
among many brethren,' then will humanity appear in. its per- 
fection of moral loveliness, and in the possession of the deep, 
calm joy for which it has been formed. 
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CHAPTEE 1. 

THE CHEISTIAH" CHUECH. 

AMONG- the Institutions of Christianity we may first con- 
sider that which embodies its essential principles, its 
worship, and its order, and which presents all these to the view 
of the world, — the Christian Church. It was the plan of the 
Lord Jesus to establish among men a spiritual Kingdom, the 
subjects of which, while they surrendered themselves unre- 
servedly to His rule, should reflect His purity and love, should 
openly confess Him before men, and should seek to bring all 
men to the acknowledgment of His authority and the experience 
of His salvation. ' He went forth,' it has been properly said, 
' not to found a local school of evanescent sentiment, but to 
proclaim an enduring and world-wide Kingdom of Souls, based 
upon the culture of a common moral character, and upon in- 
tellectual submission to a common creed.' * 

In entering upon the subject of the Church of Christ, it is 
important for us to remember that the Church is often spoken 
of in Scripture as comprehending all Christ's spiritual people, 
whether in heaven or on earth. ' That Church of Christ,' says 
Hooker, ' which we properly term His body mystical can be but 
one ; neither can that one be sensibly discerned by any man, 
inasmuch as the parts thereof are some in heaven already with 
Christ, and the rest that are on earth (albeit their natural 
persons be visible) we do not discern under this property 
whereby they are truly and infallibly of that body. Only our 
minds by intellectual conceit are able to apprehend that such a 

* Canon Liddon's 'Bampton Lectures,' Lect. III., p. 167, first edition. 
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body there is, a body collective, because it containeth a huge 
multitude ; a body mystical, because the mystery of their con- 
junction is removed altogether from sense. Whatsoever we 
read in Scripture concerning the endless love and saving mercy 
which Grod showeth towards His Church, the only proper subject 
thereof is this Church. Concerning this flock it is, that our 
Lord and Saviour hath promised, " I give unto them eternal life, 
and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of My hand." They who are of this Society have such marks 
and notes of distinction from all others, as are not objects unto 
our sense ; only unto G-od who seeth their hearts and under- 
standeth all their secret cogitations, unto Him they are clear 
and manifest. All men knew Nathanael to be an Israelite. 
But our Saviour, piercing deeper, giveth further testimony of 
him than men could have done with such certainty as He did, 
" Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile." ' * 

But it is of the Church as it exists on earth — the visible 
Church — that we have now to speak. That Church, in its 
several branches, comprehends all who hold the essential truths 
of Christianity, who accept the Lord Jesus as their Saviour, and 
who openly profess, according to His plan, their subjection to 
His authority, their trust in Has atonement, and their devotion 
to His service. 

The Church of God, indeed, existed in former ages ; and that 
Church is, in an important sense, one under every dispensation. 
The argument of St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Bomans, 
clearly implies this. Expostulating with the Gentile believers, 
he compares the Church of God to a beautiful and fruitful 
olive-tree, whose root was to be sought in the patriarchal age ; 
and he affirms that the Gentile Christians, though by nature 
belonging to a different stock, had been grafted into this tree 
among some of the natural branches which remained ; that 
although many of these last had been broken off, this was on 
account of their unbelief ; and that the excision of these was 
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not final, for if they continued not in unbelief God would 
' graft them in again ' (xi. 17 — 24). 

But now the Church is emphatically the Church of Christ. 
He Himself spoke of it as His Church which He was about to 
establish, and which He would build upon the immovable 
foundation of His personal claims. Referring to the confession 
of Peter, ' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living G-od,' He 
affirmed, ' Upon this rock I will build My Church ; and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it' (Matt. xvi. 18). 
His personal ministry formed a preparation for the establish- 
ment of His Church ; and when He was about to ascend to 
His heavenly glory, He made provision for its being set up 
by the promise of the Spirit, and by the commission which He 
gave to His Apostles to 'make disciples of all the nations,' 
baptizing them in the name of the Holy Trinity, and teaching 
them to observe all things that He had commanded. 

The constitution of the Church of G-od, under the new dis- 
pensation is, in several important respects, different from its 
constitution in former periods. Under the Mosaic economy 
the descendants of Abraham according to the flesh, when they 
had received the covenant-rite of circumcision, were recognised 
as the people of God ; and with them were associated devout 
Gentiles, upon their submitting to circumcision, and engaging 
to observe the law. But under the Christian dispensation 
Jews and Gtentiles are placed on the same ground ; the ritual 
law is abolished ; and the only conditions of membership in the 
Church, on the part of adults, are submission to the authority 
of the Lord Jesus, an exclusive reliance on His work and 
sacrifice, and the open confession of Him before the world. 
All who really love Him, and cling to B[im as their Saviour, 
and give themselves up to His service, and who have been 
baptized in His name, are members of His true, spiritual 
Church, at the same time that they belong to the outward 
fellowship of His people. These sentiments are again and 
again affirmed in the Apostolic writings. St. Paul, in par- 
ticular, addressing the Galatians, says, *In Christ Jesus 
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neither circumcision availetb any thing, nor uncircumcision ; 
but faith working through love ' (v. 6) ; and in a subsequent 
passage he enlarges on this sentiment, and shows us who are 
the true ' Israel of G-od ' : — ' But far be it from me to glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which the 
world hath been crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 
For neither is circumcision any thing, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creature. And as many as shall walk by this rule, peace 
be upon them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of Qt)d ' (vi. 
14 — 16). In his Epistle to the Philippians, also, after stigma- 
tising those who prided themselves on the outward rite of 
circumcision as 'the concision,' he adds, 'For we are the 
circumcision,' — the true Israel, the true covenant-people of 
God, — ' who worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh ' (iii. 3). 

Of the universal Church the Lord Jesus Christ is Himself 
the Head. This, as we have seen, is one of the glories which 
belong to Him as the enthroned Mediator. He possesses 
supreme authority over it ; He fills it with spiritual life ; and 
He identifies Himself with it in all its interests. But this 
subject has been dwelt upon in the Chapter which refers to 
the Mediator in His state of exaltation. 

The Church of Christ, as a visible Institution, must rest on 
a doctrinal basis. There are certain great and fundamental 
truths of Christianity, which cannot be set aside without 
entirely changing its character, and the denial of which is 
inconsistent with loyalty to the Lord Jesus. So strongly did 
the Apostle Paul feel this, that in remonstrating with the 
Galatians, who had been led astray by Judaizing teachers, he 
affirmed that they were • removing from Him that called them 
in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel ' ; and he added 
impressively, ' which is not another ; only there are some that 
trouble you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach unto you 
any gospel other than that which we preached unto you, let 
him be anathema ' (i. 6 — 8). We may properly appeal to the 
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baptismal formula, used, according to our Lord s appointment, 
in the formal admission of persons to discipleship to Himself, 
and to His words in the institution of that other sacrament 
in which His people are to continue to avow their faith in 
Him, as showing that there are certain essential principles, 
which every Society that claims to be a branch of the Christian 
Church must recognise and maintain. The Redeemer's com- 
mission to His Apostles was, ' All authority hath been given 
unto Me in heaven and on earth, Q-o ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you : and lo ! 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world ' (Matt, 
xxviii. 18 — 20). All, therefore, who come forward to be thus 
admitted to His Church do, by that act, avow their faith in 
the Triune Q-od, and, in particular, acknowledge the Lord 
Jesus as the Son, and as the enthroned Mediator, all whose 
precepts are binding upon the consciences of His people. In 
instituting the sacrament of His supper, the Lord Jesus said, 
as He handed the bread to His disciples. 'Take, eat, this is 
My body,' which is broken for you ' ; and as He gave them the 
cup. He said, ' Drink ye all of it ; for this is My blood of the 
new covenant, which is shed for many unto remission of sins.' 
Now, by appointing this sacrament, and uttering these words 
of institution, our Lord has taught us that all the members 
of His Church are to regard His death as vicarious and sacri- 
ficial, — as halving an important relation to 'the remission of 
sins,' — and as that through which they rise to the privileges 
of ' the new covenant.' Nay, more, the very act of eating that 
bread and drinking that cup is symbolical of an appropriation 
of His sacrifice, and implies, at least, that we turn away from 
every other refuge, and look to the crucified Redeemer alone 
for salvation, even if we have not yet obtained joy and peace 
in Him. We cannot, then, allow as valid the claim of any 
professed Christian Society to be a branch of the Church of 
Christ, which refuses to recognise the Triune Name, and which 
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does not acknowledge the Lord Jesus as the Incarnate Son, 
who has redeemed us by dying in our stead, and who is now 
invested with supreme authority. 

It is important to remember that the Church exists for certam 
great purposes, and that this fact imposes on its members 
corresponding duties. 

1. The first of the purposes referred to \a the conservation of 
the truth of Christ, and the holding forth of that truth to the world. 
To the Church of Christ, as to the Jewish Church of old, are 
entrusted * the oracles of G-od ' (Rom. iiL 2). What a con- 
firmation of our faith is derived from the fact, that the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, as we now have them, have been 
read in Christian assemblies from the very first, and have been 
appealed to as authoritative by a succession of Christian writers, 
reaching from the Apostles' days to the present time ! And 
how deep an interest attaches to the fact, that the fundamental 
truths recognised, as we have seen, in the baptismal formula, 
and in the words of the institution of the eucharist, have been 
proclaimed in the Church, in the administration of these sacra- 
ments, from age to age I 

2. A second object for which the Church of Christ exists ifl 
the building up of its members in faith and holiness. This is 
one great result to which the pastoral ministration of the truth 
is to be subservient. The Lord Jesus has given some to be 
* pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, unto the 
work of ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ: 
till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ' (Ephes. i?. 
11 — 13). But it is not by this instrumentality only that the 
character of Christ's disciples is to be matured, and their spiritual 
oneness promoted. They are to * edify one another in love/ 
By mutual exhortation, and union in holy exercises, they are 
to grow in grace and be more and more assimilated to their 
Lord and Head. Thus St. Paul adds to the words which we 
have cited, * that we may be no longer children, tossed to and 
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fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of. error; but speaking 
truth in love, may grow up in all things into Him, which is the 
Head, even Christ ; from whom all the body fitly framed and 
knit together through that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the working in due measure of each several part, maketh 
the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love ' 
(vers. 14—16). Thus, too, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, after exhorting believers to maintain intimate com- 
munion with G-od through Christ, and to ' hold fast the con- 
fession of their hope ' without wavering, adds, ' And let us 
consider one another, to provoke unto love and good works ; 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the custoin 
of some is, but exhorting one another ; and so much the more 
as ye see the day drawing nigh ' (x. 24, 25). 

3. A third purpose for which the Church of Christ exists is 
the exhibition to the world of the true character and spirit of 
Christianity by the manifestation of that brotherly love which 
pur Lord has specially enjoined on His people. In their whole 
deportment, indeed, Christians are to evince the purity and 
love which adorned the character of their Master. But the 
practical manifestation of their brotherly love is to be the grand 
evidence of their discipleship to Him. ' By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another ' 
(John xiii. 35). And the intercourse of the Church, and still 
more the intercommunion of different branches of the visible 
Church, affords opportunities for the manifestation of this love. 
Such intercommunion, marked by sincere and heartfelt affec- 
tion, will eminently contribute to the universal acknowledgment 
of the Redeemer's claims (John xvii. 20 — 23), 

4. Still further, another object for which the Church of Christ 
exists is the recovery of the world to its allegiance to God. The 
commission given to the Apostles to preach the Gospel every- 
where, and to make disciples of all the nations extends to all 
Christ's ministers in every age. But while this commission is 
specially binding on the ministers of Christ, it implies a duty 

19 
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devolving on the members of the Church generally. They are 
to send forth the ambassadors of the Saviour to heathen land^, 
— to sustain them in their efforts to plant Christian Churches, 
— and to cheer them by their sympathy and their prayers. So, 
aKo, they are to help forward, and as opportunity is afforded 
to engage in, evangelLitic work among the ignorant and uncon- 
verted around them. And their association in the Church will 
tend to give unity to these efforts and to render them more, 
effective. 

It will be evident that, in order to its fulfilling the high 
purposes for which it exists, a godly discipline must be main- 
tained in the Church of Christ. For the exercise <5f that 
discipline Christian pastors are specially responsible to th?ir 
Lord. Open and obstinate offenders against the laws of Christ 
are to be put away from the fellowship of the faithful. It is no 
part of the duty of those who watch over the Church, to deal, 
in the way of discipline, with sins of the heart which do not 
manifest themselves in overt acts. In the parable of the wheat 
and the tares, our Lord represents the servants of the house- 
holder as asking him, in reference to the tares, ' Wilt thou then 
that we go and gather them up ? ' and the reply was, * Nay, lest 
haply while ye gather up the tares, ye root up the wheat with 
them.' But open and glaring sin must not be allowed in the 
fold of Christ. St. Paul's directions to the Corinthians respect- 
ing the incestuous person sufficiently evince this ; and his 
charge to Titus to * reject, after a first and second admonition,' 
a factious man, one who promotes strife and division in the 
Church, confirms it (iil 10, 11). Indeed, throughout St. Paul's 
Epistles we meet with passages bearing on the maintenance of 
Christian discipline in the Church. To the Thessalonians he 
writes, 'Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh di> orderly, and not after the tradition 
which they received of us ' (2 Thess. iii. 6). In closing his 
Epistle to the Eomans he says, ' Now I beseech you, brethren, 
mark them which are causing the divisions and occasions of 
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stumbling, contrary to the doctrine which ye learned, and turn 
away from them' (xvi. 17). In the Pastoral Epistles, too, 
reference is made to the reproof which should be administered 
to certain classes of ofEenders who yet are not to be altogether 
put away. But while the Apostles were anxious to guard the 
purity of the Church, and the honour of Christ before the 
world, they charged the ministers and members of the Church 
to cultivate a tender and forgiving spirit. Thus St. Paul, after 
saying to the Thessalonians, 'If any man obeyeth not our word 
by this Epistle, note that man, that ye have no company with 
him, to the end that he may be, ashamed,' immediately adds, 
' And yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a « 
brother ' (2 Thess. iii. 14, 15). And to the Q-alatians he writes, 
' Brethren, even if a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye- 
which are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of meekness ; 
looking to thyself, lest thou also be tempted ' (vi. 1). 

All these considerations show that there must be rule and' 
order in the Church of Christ. The Pastoral Epistles still 
further evince this. But it is now generally admitted*, that no 
particular form of Church government is enjoined as essential.. 
G-eneral principles are laid down in the Divine word ; but the 
application of them may vary according to peculiar circum- 
stances. Each of the three leading forms of Qiurch-polity, 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and the Congregational, is 
admissible; and there are some religious communities which 
present a modification of the Episcopal and Presbyterian systems 
in happy combination. The exclusive claima of Diocesan 
Episcopacy, as set forth in what is popularly termed the doctrine 
of the Apostolical Succession, — claims which we regard as 
utterly unfounded, — will be considered in a subsequent 
Chapter. 






CHAPTEE n. 

THE SACEAM:ENTS — BAPTISM, AS ADMINISTERED TO ADULTS. 

CHEISTIANITT has two ordinances of a class peculiar to 
themselves, — ordinances instituted by the Lord Jesus, in- 
volving an outward and visible sign of spiritual grace, and 
having a special relation to the covenant of grace. Of that 
covenant they are not only signs but seals, recognising its 
obligations, and assuring to every worthy recipient its blessings. 
These ordinances we designate the sacraments of our holy 
religion. 

Baptism is the initiatory sacrament of the Christian covenant. 
It involves the solemn and formal admission of an individual 
to Christian discipleship, by the application of water 'in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Q-host.' 
It was instituted by our Lord in the commission which He 
gave to His Apostles, after His resurrection from the dead, and 
before His ascension to His heavenly glory (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). 
In obedience to His command the Apostles gathered all who 
embraced their message, who submitted to the authority of the 
Lord Jesus, and sought salvation in Him alone, into Christian 
Churches, by the administration of this sacrament. 

The rite of Baptism was not new. It had been adopted, in 
certain cases, among the Jews, and especially by the sect of the 
Essenes. It was the distinguishing feature of the mission and 
ministry of John the Baptist. But baptism, as administered by 
him, had a different significance from the Christian sacrament. 
It implied, on the part of the recipient, two things, — ^a profession 
of repentance for sin, and faith in the almost immediate mani- 
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festation of the Messiah, whose forerunner John was. All the 
declarations of the Baptist evince this, while they afford a 
striking testimony to the personal dignity and authority of 
Him who was about to appear. St. Paul, too, has clearly 
marked this character of the baptism of John, in his address to 
the disciples at Ephesus, who had only received that baptism: — 
' John baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the 
people, that they should believe on Him who should come after 
him, that is, on Jesus ' (Acts xix. 4). Christian baptism, on 
the other hand, implies an avowal of belief in Jesus, not only as 
the Messiah but as the Son in the Triune G-odhead, and the 
cordial acceptance of the covenant of grace established through 
Him. 

Among thoughtful Christians there have been controversies 
both as to the subjects and the mode of baptism. With regard 
to the former, we hold that not only should adult persons who 
turn away from sin and embrace the Saviour be baptized, but 
that the little children of believers may thus be admitted to 
His visible Church. The grounds on, which we rest this con- 
viction will be' stated in the next Chapter* 

In respect to the mode of baptism, we hold that it may be 
administered either by immersion, or by pouring or sprinkling. 
It is not proposed to discuss this subject at length. The cir- 
cumstances under which baptism was administered to large 
multitudes by John, and to three thousand persons on the day 
of Pentecost, — not to mention other cases, — would seem to 
shut out the supposition that all these were immersed. The 
validity of pouring or sprinkling, as a mode of administration, 
appears to us to be sanctioned by the manner in which St. 
Peter, after saying of the converts in the house of Cornelius, 
* And as I began to speak, the Holy Grhost fell on them, even 
as on us at the beginning,' added, ' And I remembered the word 
of the Lord, how that He said, John indeed baptized with 
water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy G-host' (Acts 
xi. 15, 16). Nor does the passage in Eom. vi. 3, 4, on which 
so much reliance has been placed, as indicating that baptism, 
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in the Apostolic age, was always by immersion, appear to us 
really to warrant this conclusion. That passage is, ' Aie ye 
ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were 
baptized into His death? We were buried therefore with 
Him through baptism into death ; that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life/ Now we regard the sentiment 
of the Apostle as being, that as the burial of the Saviour was 
the public proof, the open declaration to all men, of the reality 
of His death, so baptism in the name of Jesus is, in the case 
of all adults who believe in Him, the open profession that they 
share with Him in His death. But this participation in His 
death must lead, the Apostle argues, to a participation in that 
new life which He, as the risen Saviour, communicates to all 
who are united to Him. 

The qtialifications of candidates for baptism, and the gigni- 
Jlcance of the sacrament as administered to adult persons, are 
topics of deep interest. There must be an admission, on the 
part of the baptized persons, of the lofty claims of the Lord 
Jesus, as implied in the baptismal formula and the commission 
of which it forms a part ; and there must be a profession of 
turning away from sin, of submission to the E^deemers 
authority, and of looking to Him for salvation. And as the 
ordinance itself symbolises the' gift of the Spirit to cleanse our 
corrupt nature, and hallow us to the Divine service, there 
should be faith in the promise of the Holy G-host, and an 
expectation of His purifying and comforting grace. 

For it can scarcely be questioned that baptism, as administered 
to adults, was regarded not only as a significant symbol, but 
also as a means of grace. The Scriptures, indeed, give do 
countenance to the doctrine of the necessary efficacy of the 
outward rite of baptism, but rather warn us against it. It 
would be contrary to the whole spirit of Christianity, which 
makes prominent the spirituality of religion, and insists so 
strongly on the personal access of each individual to God 
through Christ for spiritual blessing, to maintain that the 
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outward act of baptism was necessarily connected with the 
renewing gra?e of the Holy Ghost. St. Peter has expressly 
disclAimed the sentiment, that any outward washing can avail 
for salvation, apart from the response of a heart that trusts 
in Christ. After speaking of Noah and his family as ' saved 
through water,' he adds, ' Which also after a true likeness doth 
now save you, even baptism, not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good conscience 
towards God, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ' 
(1 Peter iii. 20, 21). Throughout the New Testament the 
great blessings of forgiveness and inward renewal are con- 
nected with a living faith in the Lord Jesus, and are spoken 
of as realised under whatever circumstances that faith is put 
forth. It is upon our union with Christ — a union which faith 
establishes and maintains — that the Eternal Father accepts us, 
and imparts to us the life-giving Spirit. But that faith is to 
be avowed in the way of Christ's own appointment ; and thus, 
in the case of adults, this union with Christ may be said to 
be completed by their being baptized in His name. Receiving 
Him by a personal trust in His sacrifice, bowing without 
reserve to His authority, and standing forth to confess Him 
in His own ordinance, we are * baptized into Jesus Christ,' 
share in the virtue of His death, and receive that new life 
which flows from Him as our Eisen Lord. ' With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness; and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation ' (Eom. x. 10). 

Among those who were baptized in the Apostolic age there 
were some, like the converts in the house of Cornelius, who 
had received forgiveness and the renewing grace of the Spirit 
before they were baptized. The Scriptural narrative places this 
beyond a doubt. 'While Peter yet spake these words, the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. . . . Then 
answered Peter, Can any man forbid the water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we ? And He commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ' (Acts x. 44; 47, 48). In referring 
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to this event in his address to the Council at Jerusalem, St. Peter 
spoke of the gift of the Holy Ghost, vouchsafed to these con- 
verts upon their believing, as imparting to them inward purity. 

* And God, which knoweth the heart, bare them witness, giving 
them the Holy Ghost, even as He did imto us ; and He made 
no distinction between us and them, cleansing their hearts by 
faith ' (Acts xv. 8, 9). But, probably, in the majority of cases, 
persons who turned away from sin to the Lord Jesus had not 
attained settled rest and peace in Him before they openly con- 
fessed their adherence to Him. These were encouraged to 
expect rich spiritual blessing in connection with the observance 
of Christ's ordinance, and the public profession of His Name. 
Thus St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, said to the multitudes 
who anxiously inquired, ' Brethren, what shall we do ? ' ' Ee- 
pent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins ; and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost' (Acts iL 38). Thus, tob, Ananias said to 
Saul of Tarsus, when subdued by the appearance of the Lord 
Jesus, and sincerely penitent for his opposition to His cause, 

• And now why tarriest thou ? arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on His name ' (Acts xxii. 16). 

It only remains to advert to the importance of baptism, as 
the mode of admission to the visible Church. In Christian 
countries, indeed, the larger number of those who arQ brought 
to a decided closure with the Lord Jesus have been baptized in 
infancy, and already stand within the pale of the Church : but 
their admission to the full rights and privileges of Church- 
membership should be marked by their solemn recognition as 
thoughtfully accepting this position ; and then, at the table of 
the Lord, they should openly avow, again and again, their trust 
in Him and their devotion to His service. But all who have 
not been baptized, when they bow to the authority of Christ 
and turn to Him to seek salvation through His blood, should 
be publicly baptized, according to His own institution, and thus 
take their place in His visible Churchy 



CHAPTER in. 

THE SACBAMETTTS — BAPTISM, AS ADMINISTEEBD TO INFANTS. 

THE ground on which we specially rest the admission o£ 
infants to the Christian Church by baptism, is the fact that, 
when little children were brought to our Lord in the days of 
His flesh. He graciously welcomed thein, and affirmed, ' Of such 
is the kingdom of God.' 

There are, indeed, other considerations which support this 
practice. There is the fact, that the covenant which G-od made - 
with Abraham embraced his children, and that, through the 
long years of the Mosaic economy, the infant children of the 
Israelites were introduced by the rite of circumcision to a 
covenant-relation to G-od. They were thus solemnly recognised 
as belonging to the Church of G-od ; and had it been the plan 
of the Lord Jesus that the children of His people should have 
no place in His visible Church, — that they should grow up out- 
side its pale, — so great a change in the constitution of the 
Church would surely have been expressly indicated. This con- 
sideration, too, is strengthened by the emphatic manner in 
which the provisions of redemption are spoken of a» extending 
to all mankind, so that little children have an interest in the 
economy of grace, and stand in an important relation to Christ. 

Another argument in favour of infant-baptism is derived from 
the fact, that the Apostles were accustomed to baptize households. 
The cases of Lydia and the Philippian jailer will readily suggest 
themselves. Of the former it is said, * And when she was 
baptized, and her household, she besought us, saying. If ye have 
judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house and 
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abide there ' (Acts xvi. 15). When the jailer had been aroused 
to earnest inquiry, and he and all that were in his house had 
listened to * the word of the Lord ' as declared by Paul and 
Silas, it is recorded, that ' he was baptized, he and all his, 
immediately ' (ver. 33). St Paul, too, in writing to the Corin- 
thians, mentions that he had baptized 'the household of 
Stephanas ' (1 Cor. i. 16). Now, surely, the probability is, that 
some of these households embraced little children ; and on the 
theory that only adult persons are to be baptized, and that upon 
the distinct profession of faith in the Lord Jesus, the baptism 
of households would be a very rare occurrence. 

But while these considerations have considerable weight, we 
turn with special interest to the declaration of our Lord already 
referred to, and to His own beautiful and impressive action, 
when He took the little children in His arms, 'and blessed 
them, laying His hands upon them.' We regard that declaration 
and that action as implying that He designed the little children 
of His people to have a place in His visible Church ; and we 
infer that they have a right to the initiatory rite of the Christian 
covenant. 

The narrative of which we speak is most instructive and 
beautiful. It indicates, in the clearest manner, the affectionate 
regard of the Lord Jesus to little children. When His disciples 
would have repelled those who brought *them to Him for His 
blessing, — thinking, perhaps, that it was beneath His dignity 
to have His time and attention taken up with little children, 
and that such applications, if encouraged, would become trouble- 
some, — Jesus was ' moved with indignation.' He was grieved 
that His disciples should have conveyed to those around, and 
especially to the parents of these children, a false impression 
of His character, and of the economy which He came to 
establish ; and He said to them emphatically, ' Suffer the little 
children to come imto Me ; forbid them not : for of such is the 
kingdom of Grod ' (Mark x. 14). Doubtless, as the Saviour 
took these little ones into His arms. He thought of them as 
possessing all that distinguishes the nature of man, and invests 
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that nature with so high importance ; and He thought of them 
as belonging to the race with which He had made Himself one, 
that He might redeem and save it. They were His brethren, 
His sisters ; and He welcomed them with the love that caused 
Him to assume our nature and die for us upon the cross. 

But we take, more especially, His remarkable words, 'Of 
« such is the kingdom of G-od/ These words, we maintain, dis- 
tinctly imply that little children may have a place in the gospel- 
church, may be numbered among the people of G-od under the 
new and perfect economy of grace over which the Lord Jesus 
presides and rules. It is, of course, admitted, that the expres- 
sion includes adult persons of a childlike temper, — persons 
characterised by humility, teachableness, and a confiding spirit ; 
but it is equally evident that it includes also little children, — 
that our Lord's meaning was, not simply, ' Of adult persons 
like these is the kingdom of God,' but ' Of such children and of 
adult persons like them is the kingdom of G-od.' For other- 
wise, how could this form a reason for His welcoming the 
infants brought to Him and ' blessing ' them ? What conclusive- 
ness would there be in the argument, * Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me ; forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom 
of G-od,' if little children literally could not have place in ' the 
kingdom of G-od,' the gospel-church ? 

In confirmation of this view of our Lord's words, we may 
refer to the cherished modes of thought of those who were 
around Him. We have seen that, under the Mosaic economy, 
the little children of the Israelites were admitted by circum- 
cision to the congregation of God's people, and were recognised 
as having an interest in the blessings of the covenant of which 
circumcision was the seaL If then, we imagine, for a moment, 
that our Lord designed to constitute His visible Church on a 
different basis, so as not to comprehend the little children of 
His people, can we conceive of any thing more misleading than 
the declaration which He now uttered, ' Of such is the kingdom 
of God,' accompanied, as it was, by His solemnly blessing the 
little ones brought to Him ? 
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We hold, then, that it is a part of our Lord's plan that the 
children of His people should be brought into His visible Church, 
and that the sacrament of baptism may be rightly administered 
to them. Nor can we doubt that He looks with favour upon 
tlie parents who, having given themselves to Him, thoughtfully 
and prayerfully bring their children to be thus recognised as 
belonging to Him, — redeemed by His blood, and having an 
interest in the promises of His covenant. 

We reject, indeed, the theory, that regeneration uniformly 
accompanies baptism, — that every baptized child is spiritually 
renewed by the Holy Ghost. It is contrary to the whole genius 
of Christianity to teach, that any outward act is necessarily 
followed by spiritual blessing. But may we not well believe 
that, in the case of children whose parents enter thoughtfully 
into the design of Christ, and who gratefully recognise the 
relation in which their children stand to Him, this sacrament 
may be attended by a special blessing? May not grace be 
vouchsafed to them in connection with their solemn dedication 
to the Triune God in Christian baptism ? Mysterious, indeed, 
are all the operations of the Spirit on. the human mind ; and a 
special mystery must ever attach to His working on the minds 
of children whose powers of thought are yet undeveloped. Still 
we are assured that in the case of children who die in infancy 
there is a communication of spiritual life to fit them for that 
world of light upon which they are to enter. And if this be so, 
may there not be a similar communication when, with intelligent 
faith, and earnest prayer, and the solemn purpose to train their 
children for Christ, parents bring them to be devoted to Him in 
baptism ? We do not positively affirm that there is such a 
communication ; but we believe that there may be, even as John 
the Baptist was ' filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother's womb ' ; and we hold that it is right to pray for it. 

The obligations resulting from infant baptism require to be 
carefully pondered. It is most important to maintain, that the 
baptism of a child is not an isolated act, having no relation to 
anything that is to follow. It is a solemn introduction to 
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Christian disci pleship ; and they who bring their children to 
be baptized virtually pledge themselves to train them as disciples 
of the Lord Jesus, as members of His Church, though not, as 
yet, by reason of their tender age, entitled to its full privileges. 
The influence of home, — the course of education, — the whole 
system, indeed, of culture and discipline, should be directed to 
this end that, as childhood merges into youth, these children 
should stand forth thoughtfully to confess Christ, to avow their 
acceptance of a covenant-relation to Him, and thus to take 
their place as fully recognised members of His Church, and 
maintain that position to the very close of life. 

For, indeed, the transition from childhood to youth must 
involve a decision, one way or the other, in the case of every one 
who was baptized in infancy. There must be, in the very nature 
of things, either an acceptance, by the young person, of his 
position as a member of Christ's Church, by a personal coming 
to the Saviour, and an open avowal of His Name, or an ignoring 
of his baptism with its privileges and responsibilities. This 
consideration should banish that criminal thoughtlessness as to 
the claims of Christ which too often characterises young 
persons, and arouse them to the importance of a personal 
closure with Him to whom in infancy they were dedicated. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE SACRAMENTS — THE LOBD's BTTBTER^ 

THE second Christian sacrament is the supper of the Lord. 
This was instituted by the Lord Jesus 'in the night in which 
He was betrayed/ Assembled with His Apostles at the 
paschal feast, in the course of that repast He- took bread, and 
when He had given thanks He brake it, and gave it to them 
saying, 'Take, eat; this is My body which M broken for you: 
this do in remembrance of Me'; and' when the supper was 
over, He took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them 
saying, ' Drink ye all of it ; for this is My blood of the new 
covenant, which is shed for many unto remission of sins. 
This do, as oft as ye dtink it, in remembrance of Me' 
(Matt. xxvi. 26—29, coUated with 1 Cor. xi. 23—25). 

The Lord's Supper, or the Eucharist, as it is frequently 
termed, was thus originally combined with a social meal. This 
arrangement was continued in the early Church; but the 
disorders to which it gave rise led to its abandonment. Such 
disorders had place in the Church of Corinth, even during the 
life of the Apostles, and were reproved by St. Paul in his first 
Epistle to that Church. Eor many ages the Supper of the Lord 
has been separated from the social meal, and has been observed 
with peculiar solemnity as the most sacred ordinance of our 
religion. 

Before proceeding to state what we conceive to be the true 
character and import of this sacrament, it is necessary to advert 
briefly to some of the controversies that have taken place 
respecting it, and some of the errors that still prevail in certain 
branches of the Christian Church. 
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We need not dwell at length on the denial of the cup to the 
people, which has been practised in later ages by the Church of 
Borne. Such a practice involves a most unauthorised and pre- 
sumptuous mutilation of our Lord's own institution. To 
refuse to the people the cup which He has appointed to be the 
emblem of His own blood shed for the remission of our sins, 
is to set aside His authority and counteract His design. It is 
worthy of our attention, also, that the Apostle Paul, when 
writing of this sacrament to the Corinthian Church, invariably 
combines the eating of the bread and the drinking of the cup, 
thus distinctly recognising the practice of the early Churches, 
and showing us that he never contemplated the eating of the 
sacramental bread without the drinkbig of the sacramental cup. 

Another grave error of the Church of Rome is the doctrine 
designated Transuhstantiation, That doctrine is, that when the 
words of consecration are pronounced by the officiating priest, 
the bread ceases to be bread and becomes the very body of the 
Lord Jesus, while the wine ceases to be wine and becomes His 
very blood ; and, since the Person of Christ cannot be divided, 
each of the elements is held to be changed into His Divine- 
human Person. Now it is obvious that this' theory contradicts 
the direct evidence of our senses, to which evidence our Lord 
Himself appealed to establish the fact of His own resurrection 
from the dead ; and it is opposed also to the language of St. 
Paul, who speaks of the bread as still bread when partaken of 
by the people of Christ (1 Cor. xi. 26 — 29). The Lutheran doc- 
trine of Constibstantiation — that while the sacramental elements 
continue to be bread and wine, there is present in and under 
them the very Person of the Redeemer — is also, we conceive, 
utterly unsupported by Scripture. The words of institution, 
* This is My body,' ' This is My blood,' certainly do not imply 
it ; and the very strongest expressions found in the discourses 
of our Lord respecting eating His flesh and drinking His blood, 
— the strongest expressions, too, which are found in the writ- 
ings of His Apostles, — are interchanged with others which 
show that they refer to a ftpiritual ajf>jpropriation of His sacrifice 
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by a living, earnest faith. To such an appropriation of the one 
perfect sacrifice for sin every penitent sinner, every humble 
believer, is invited ; and this is followed by the attainment, and 
then by the confirmation and nourishment, of spiritual life. 

But the Eoman Catholic Church has gone beyond affirming 
the theory of transubstantiation. It has founded on the simple 
institution of our Lord the doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
That doctrine, as set forth in the carefully chosen words of 
the Council of Trent, is, that the Lord Jesus, ' in the last 
supper, on the night in which He was betrayed, that He miglit 
leave to His beloved spouse the Church a visible sacrifice, such 
as the nature of man requires, by which that bloody sacrifice 
once for all to be completed on the cross might be represented, 
and the memory of it might remain until the end of the world, 
and its saving virtue might be applied for the remission of our 
daily sins, — declaring Himself constituted a Priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek, offered up His own body and 
blood under the species of bread and wine to G-od the Father ; 
and under the same symbols delivered them to His Apostles, 
whom He then constituted Priests of the New Testament, that 
they might receive them ; and commanded them and their 
successors in the priesthood to offer the same, through these 
words, " Do this in remembrance of Me." ' Now in this 
passage there are three assumptions, each of which we hold 
to be unfounded and erroneous. It is assumed that there was 
a change of the sacramental elements into the body and blood 
of our Lord ; it is assumed that He not only gave these 
elements to His Apostles, but that under the species of bread 
and wine He offered up His body and blood in sacrifice to 
the Father ; and it is assumed that in uttering the words» 
' Do this in remembrance of Me,' He did not refer to the 
observance by His Apostles and His people generally of this 
commemorative rite, but that He constituted them Priests, 
in the strict and proper sense, and empowered them and their 
successors thus to offer Him up as a sacrifice for sin. We 
have already assigned reasons for rejecting the theory of 
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transubstantiation, with which the Romish doctrine of the 
sacrifice of the mass is bound up ; and the other positions 
on which this doctrine rests are equally unsupported. It is 
contrary to the whole tenor of the New Testament, and 
especially to the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
affirm that Christ twice offered up Himself as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, first at the last supper and then on the cross ; and 
the true application of the words on which reliance is placed, 
as indicating: the priestly character of the Christian ministry, 
is shown by St. Paul, when he writes to the Corinthians, ' In 
like manner, also, the cup, after supper, saying. This cup is 
the new covenant in My blood : this do, as ofi as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of Me ' (1 Cor. xi. 25). 

Among the doctrines held by the Ritualistic school in the 
Church of England, there is one, to which they give great 
prominence, that resembles very neariy that which we have 
now considered, — ^the doctrine of tTie Eucharisiie Scccrijice, It 
is affirmed, by the ablest exponents of this theory, that in some 
mysterious and ineffable manner ' the body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ are present reallv and truly,' under the form 
of bread and wine, ' by virtue of the consecration, through the 
power of the Holy Q-host ' ; that, while the sacramental bread 
and wine are not to be adored, vet * Christ Himself, i*eally 
and truly, but spiritually and ineffably, present in the sacra- 
ment, is therein to be adored'; and that the minister, as a 
priest, does, in an important sense, offer up on earth, as well 
as plead before the Father, the body and blood of His dear 
Son, ' even as in heaven Christ, our great High Priest, ever 
offers Himself before the Eternal Father, pleading by His 
presence His sacrifice of Himself once offered up on the 
cross.' Now our objection to all this is, that it is utterly 
unsupported by Holy Scripture, and at variance with the 
beautiful simplicity of its statements respecting this holv 
sacrament. The actual presence of the very body and blood 
of the Lord Jesus in and under the sacramental elements is 
nowhere taught in the New Testament : nor is the Christian 

20 
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ministry a priesthood in the proper sense of that phrase. Had 
it sustained this character, prominence would doubtless have 
been given to it in the Pastoral Epistles ; and it would have 
been recognised in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the 
subject of priesthood is dwelt upon at lengtL But the very 
opposite of this is the case. The one brief statement, *We 
have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve 
the tabernacle ' (Heb. xiii. 10), by no means implies that there 
is a true and proper sacrifice in the supper of the Lord, and 
that the officiating minister is a priest. The ' altar ' of which 
we eat is the cross ; and as we appropriate Christ the Crucified, 
all the benefits of His redeeming work accrue to us. There is, 
indeed, in the secondary sense, a universal priesthood of 
believers ; but in the strict and proper sense the Lord Jesus 
is the only Priest, and through His prevalent intercession each 
of us may have access into the holiest of all, and bear away 
every spiritual blessing. 

But it is a relief to turn from these systems to the simple 
teaching of the New Testament respecting this sacrament, and 
to contemplate it under the leading aspects in which it is there 
presented. There are four leading views of it which claim our 
attention. 

1. It commemorates the sufferings a^id death of the Lord 
Jesus, and sets forth their vicarious and sacrificial character. 

The words uttered by our Lord Himself, as He instituted 
this sacrament, clearly evince this. As His Apostles were 
gathered around Him, He handed to them the bread, constitut- 
ing it the emblem of His body as just about to be * broken ' for 
them ; and afterwards He gave them the cup, appointing it to 
be the symbol of His ' blood of the new covenant,' about to be 
' shed for many unto remission of sins ; ' and in each instance 
He charged His Apostles, and through them all His people, to 
observe this sacred rite ' in remembrance * of JHimself . 

It is important to bear in mind how powerful an evidence 
this sacrament, observed, as the whole history of the Church 
shows, from the time of its institution, affords of the reality ot 
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the great event which it commemorates. The death of Jesus, — 
His death of violence and shame, — endured on behalf of our 
sinful race, has thus been kept before the view of the Church 
and the world as the greatest fact of Christianity. And with 
this &u;t we may assuredly combine that of His resurrection. 
For had the body of Jesus remained in the sepulchre and seen 
corruption, — had the Jews been able to point to it as falsifying 
His prediction that He should rise again on the third day, — Hia 
disciples would have shrunk from commemorating an event so 
sad and overwhelming. But because He rose from the dead, 
and was thus 'declared to be the Son of God with power,' 
His people, in every age, have reverently and gratefully com- 
memorated the awful and mysterious scene of Calvary. 

It is instructive, also, to observe the distinct and emphatic 
manner in which this sacrament sets forth the sacrificial charac- 
ter of the Redeemer's death. As we gather round His table, 
from time to time, we proclaim our conviction that that death 
has a character peculiar to itself, — ^that it stands alone and un- 
paralleled. Others have sacriificed life to benefit their fellows ; 
but every Christian would instantly recoil from the thought of 
thus commemorating their death. But the death of Jesus was 
more than the sublimest instance of self-sacrifice :' it was a 
vicarious and expiatory sacrifice offered unto God for us, — a 
sacrifice, too, which ever retains its efficacy, and through which 
successive generations of men are to receive * the remission of 
sins,' and to enjoy all the privileges of the * new ' and better 
* covenant.' 

2. The supper of the Lord implies, on the part of each com- 
municant, an avowal of his personal trust in the sacrificial death 
of the Lord Jesus for justification and spiritual life ; while it 
forms a beautiful symbolical expression of the personal appro- 
priation of His sacrifice. 

Had the commemoration of the fact of the death of Jesus, 
and the setting forth of its vicarious character, been all that 
was intended in the appointment of this sacrament, it might 
have sufficed, if we may reverently say so, for the bread to be 
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solemnly broken, as the emblem of the Saviour s body, and the 
wine poured out as the emblem of His blood : but one grand 
feature of this sacrament is, that each communicant for himself 
eats of the bread and drinks of the cup. Thus each of us 
declares, in effect, that he takes Christ, the Crucified One, as 
his atoning Sacrifice, and the Source of his spiritual life. Such 
an appropriation of the sacrifice of our Lord is the very essence 
of saving faith ; and whenever we come to His table we should 
put forth renewed acts of this faith. While we avow to our 
brethren and to the world, that we renounce every other refuge 
than the cross, and hope for salvation only through the Son of 
Gk)d who ' loved us and gave Himself for us,' we should receive 
Christ afresh, and feed on Him as the ' living bread that came 
down from heaven.' 

3. A believing participation of the Lord's supper is an act 
of fellowship, or communion, witJi the universal Church of 
Christ. 

In this sacrament we avow our oneness with each other, as 
resulting from our common appropriation of the Redeemer's 
sacrifice, and our common union with Him by faith. Thus it 
is that we sometimes speak of it as 'the holy communion.' We 
all partake of one bread and drink of one cup, — ^that bread 
symbolising the body of our crucified Lord, and that cup sym- 
bolising His blood poured out for our redemption. St. Paul 
has placed this sacrament before us under this aspect : — ' The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the 
blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not a com- 
munion of the body of Christ ? seeing that we, who are man v, 
are one bread, one body : for we all partake of the one bread ' 
(1 Cor. X. 16, 17).* 

4. Finally, the sacrament of the Lord's supper is to be re- 
garded as a seal of the new covenant established through the blood 
of Jesus, and as involving, in the case of aU who receive it with 

* The marginal rendering of the last clause in the Eevised Version is 
clearer, and, on several grounds, preferable : — * Seeing that there is one 
bread, we, who are many, are one body.* 
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sincere devotion and lively faith, a renewal and confirmation of 
that covenant. 

The correctness and importance of this view are placed 
beyond a doubt by the words of our Lord in the institution of 
this sacrament. He spoke of the cup as His blood of * the new 
covenant ' ; and the reception of the sacramental elements is 
thus marked out as a covenant-a^t. li. we enter upon this 
service with thoughtful earnestness and an intelligent faith, we 
renew the dedication of ourselves to God in Christ ; and God, 
in effect, seals and confirms to us the promises of that covenant. 
We bind ourselves to Him to be His people ; and He assures 
us that He will be to us a G-od in time and in eternity. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE CHBISTIAN MINISTEY — THE APOSTLES, PROPHETS, AND 
EVANGELISTS — THE THEOSY OP THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

OUR Lord, during His earthly ministry, made provision for 
the announcement of His claims, and for the publication 
of the entire system of truth and duty which He inculcated, 
after His own departure to the Father. He gathered around 
Him disciples, and from among them He chose twelve to be His 
constant attendants, that He might train them to be His am- 
bassadors to the world, and to establish and regulate Christian 
Churches. These were privileged not only to listen to His 
public teaching, but to witness the more private developments of 
His character, and to hear His conversation when retired from 
the multitude. The impression made upon the minds of the 
faithful eleven, by their intercourse with their Lord, has been 
recorded by St. John in the words, * The Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld His glory, glory as of the 
Only-begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth ' ( John, 
i. 14). As He was about to enter upon His deepest sufferings, 
He addressed them on the position in which they would be 
placed by His departure, and assured them of the rich com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit, to qualify them for their special 
duties, and to sustain them under all their trials. After His 
death and resurrection, He gave ttem His solemn commission. 
On the very day on which He rose from the dead. He said to 
them, * As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you ' 
(John XX. 21) ; and subsequently, on the mountain in G-alilee, 
He charged them to go and ' make disciples of all the nations,' 
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assuring them of His constant presence and support. They 
were not, however, immediately to enter upon this world-wide, 
mission, but to wait in Jerusalem for 'the promise of the 
Father.' On the day of Pentecost that promise was fulfilled ; 
and the grace of the Holy Ghost gave to the Apostles a wisdom, 
a boldness, and a power, which they had never before possessed. 
Gifts of utterance, also, were imparted to them and to many 
others ; and for several years — probably until the last of the 
Apostles passed away from earth — miraculous endowments, in 
diverse forms, were continued in the Church. Ultimately these 
were withdrawn ; but from the day of Pentecost until now the 
Lord Jesus has raised up men to carry the message of His grace 
to the ignorant and the careless and impenitent, — ^to lead men 
to Him in self-renouncing trust, — to build up His people in 
faith and holiness, — and to watch over and rule His Churches 
in subordination to Himself. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul has given us a com- 
prehensive view of this action of our glorified Lord. Having 
referred to the varied gifts by which the people of Christ are 
distinguished as all conferred by Him, he goes on to speak of 
the fulfilment in Him of the prophetic oracle, * When He as- 
cended on high. He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men,' and then He adds, * And He gave some to be Apostles ; 
and some, Prophets ; and some. Evangelists ; and some, Pastors- 
and Teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work 
of ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ : 
till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ' (iv. 11 — 13). 

Of the ministers named in this passage, three classes — the 
Apostles, Prophets, and Evangelists — were eoctraordinary. They 
belonged to the period of the planting of the Church ; and they 
have had no successors in the ages that have followed. 

1. The office of an Apostle was distinguished by several 
peculiar characteristics. 

(1) It was essential that they who sustained it should be 
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able to bear a personal testimony to the great fact of our Lord's 

resurrection from the dead, — that fact on which the whole system 

of Christianity reposes. In St. Peter's address to the assembled 

disciples, soon after our Lord's ascension, he referred to the 

fall of Judas Iscariot, who had been one of the twelve, and 

added, * Of the men, therefore, which have companied with us 

all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out amoDg us, 

beginning from the baptism of John, unto the day that He was 

received up from us, of these must one become a witness with 

us of His resurrection' (Acts. i. 21, 22), St. Paul, also, when 

asserting his own Apostolical authority, appeals to his personal 

knowledge of this fact as included in the proof of his claims. 

* Am I not free ? Am I not an Apostle ? Have I not seen 

Jesus our Lord ? Are not ye my work in the Lord ? ' (1 Cor. 

ix. 1.) It was the risen Saviour who arrested him when a 

fiery persecutor ; and to that event, which changed the whole 

current of his life, he was never weary of referring. 

(2) A second peculiarity of the office of the Apostles was, 
that they were empowered to teach authoritatively the whole 
system of Christianity, so that from their decision there could 
be no appeal. 

It was to them, especially, that our Lord, in the days of His 
flesh, addressed the words, ' Verily I say unto you. What things 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven ' (Matt, xviii. 18). Jesus HimseK left no written record 
of His teaching : but it was His design that, imder the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, His Apostles should recall His words, 
and hand them down to successive generations. Nor was this all. 
The Holy Spirit was to ' guide them into all the truth,' so that 
they should be able to unfold the perfect scheme of Christian 
doctrine, privilege, and duty (John xiv. 25, 26 ; xvi. 12 — 14). 
We accept, then, the writings of the Apostles, and those which 
they endorsed, as constituting the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment ; and in these writings they still speak to us, and, in one 
sense, continue to discharge their high and peculiar function. 
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(3) It was another characteristic of the office of the Apostles, 
that they were enabled to work miracles in attestation of the 
claitns of the Lord Jesus, and in support of the whole system 
of truth and duty which they taught in His name, They, 
indeed, were not the only persons whom the Holy Spirit thus 
honoured; but it was essential to their position, and to the 
discharge of their high duties, that their teaching should be 
thus attested, as well as by the saving operations of the Holy 
Ghost on the minds of those who received their message. Thus 
St. Paul appeals to the Corinthians : 'I am become foolish : ye 
compelled me ; for I ought to have been commended of you : 
for in nothing was I behind the very chiefest Apostles, though I 
am nothing. Truly the signs of an Apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, by signs, and wonders, and mighty 
works' (2 Cor. xii. 11, 12). 

(4) It was an additional distinction of the office of the 
Apostles, that the Holy Spirit honoured the laying on of their 
hands, accompanied by earnest prayer, by imparting to those 
whom they thus marked out even His miraculous gifts. In illus- 
tration of this statement it will suffice to refer to the narratives 
found in Acts viii. 14 — 20; xix. 5, 6. This distinction was 
intended not to magnify the individuals themselves, but rather 
to magnify the Apostolic office, to indicate the persons who 
sustained it, and to enforce the authority of their teaching. 

2. The Prophets of the New Testament economy were persons 
who gave utterance to Divine truth under a special Divine 
inspiration. Some of them, indeed, were occasionally enabled 
to predict coming events. Thus Agabus, who was a member of 
the Church at Jerusalem, on his visit to the Syrian Antioch, 
foretold that there should be a great famine over all the world ; 
and subsequently, at CsBsarea, when the Apostle Paul was there 
on his way to Jerusalem, he predicted that the Apostle should 
be bound by the Jews of that city and delivered to the Gentiles 
(Acts xi. 27, 28; xxi. 10, 11). But there is no ground for 
supposing that this power was ordinarily bestowed on any of 
the Christian prophets : their function was, to give utterance 
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to Divine truth in an elevated and impressive manner, so as to 
arrest the attention of the ungodly, enlarge the views of be- 
lievers, encourage them in the discharge of duty, and console 
them under trials and sorrows. 

Instances of these prophesyings occur in the sacred narrative, 
in the cases of Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist, — 
Mary, the mother of our Lord, — Zacharias, — ^and the aged and 
pious Simeon. In most of the early Christian Churches there 
were some on whom the Spirit of Gkni occasionally rested, 
enabling them to utter spiritual truth with peculiar deamess 
and power. The Church at Corinth was especially favoured in 
this respect ; and St. Paul, while cautioning that Church against 
any deviation from ' decency and order ' in its public worship, 
recognises the value of * prophesying,' and places this gift above 
that of speaking in an unknown tongue. The whole course of 
his remarks in 1 Cor. xiv. should be carefully studied ; and his 
comprehensive statement in vers, 3, 4, is very striking : — *■ He 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification, and comfort, 
and consolation. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself; 
but he that prophesieth edifieth the Church.' In a subsequent 
passage he adverts to the effect which the addresses of the 
Prophets often produced on the unbelieving : — 'If all prophesy, 
and there come in one. unbelieving or unlearned, he is reproved 
by all, he is judged by all ; the secrets of his heart are made 
manifest ; and so he will fall down on his face and worship 
God, declaring that God is among you indeed ' (vers. 24, 25). 

3. The EvaTigelists spoken of by St. Paul held an intermediate 
position between the Apostles and the ordinary Pastors of the 
Churches. We may select, as examples of persons sustaining 
this office, Philip, who is referred to as an ' Evangelist ' in Acts 
xxi. 8, Silas, Luke, Timothy, and Titus. 

The Evangelists were specially appointed by the Apostles, 
and empowered to visit certain districts, not only to preach the 
gospel, but to perfect the organisation of Christian communities, 
— to reprove those who walked disorderly, or who caused di- 
visions in the Church, — to ordain presbyters and deacons,— > 
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and to set in order every thing that required adjustment. The 
Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus shed a clear light both 
on the duties devolving upon them, and the large powers with 
which they were invested. It may suffice to quote his opening 
words to Titus, ' For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that were wanting, and 
appoint elders in every city, as I gave thee charge ' (i. 5), and 
one or two of the charges which he afterwards addressed to 
him. Having referred to certain ' vain talkers and deceivers,' 
he directs Titus to * reprove them sharply, that they might be 
sound in the faith ' ; he specifies the duties which he should 
inculcate on various classes of persons ; and, after calling upon 
him to *" avoid foolish questionings, and genealogies, and strifes, 
and fightings about the law,' he adds, *• A factious man, after a 
first and second admonition, refuse ; knowing that such a one 
is perverted, and sinneth, being self-condemned ' (i. 10, 13 ; 
iii. 9—11). 

The Evangelists spoken of in the New Testament must be 
placed among the extraordinary Ministers who belonged to the 
period of the planting of the Church. Their office was conferred 
on them by the Apostles ; and the special authority with which 
they were invested was derived from the Apostles, who in this, 
as in other respects, carried out the will of their glorified Lord. 
But there is an analogy between some of the duties which 
devolved on them, and those which belong to Missionaries who 
plant Christianity in heathen lands, and some of whom may be 
properly invested with the charge of visiting the infant Churches 
placed under the care of younger Ministers or of native Agents, 
to maintain their order, to guard purity of doctrine, and to 
secure the observance of a healthy discipline. We admit, too, 
that the system of Diocesan Episcopacy, regarded as a pruden- 
tial arrangement, and the powers confided to Chairmen of 
Districts in the Wesleyan-Methodist economy, present some 
resemblance to the arrangements made by the Apostles for the 
benefit of the Churches, in the appointment of Evangelists. 
But the lofty and exclusive claims of Diocesan Episcopacy, as 
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put forth by some parties, are unsupported by Holy Scripture. 
It is not our intention fully to discuss the theory of the Apos- 
tolical Succession ; but it seems necessary briefly to advert to it. 

That theory is, that Bishops are, in an important sense, the 
successors of the Apostles, and are a distinct order from the 
' elders ' or ' presbyters ' to whom the Apostles committed the 
care of particular Churches ; that to them exclusively belongs 
the power of ordaining men to the Christian ministry; that the 
imposition of their hands in ordination constitutes those who 
receive that ordination valid Ministers of Christ, and gives to 
their ministerial acts, and especially to their administration of 
the sacraments, a peculiar power and efficacy ; and that those 
who are not in communion with an episcopally-ordained 
ministry, and the Churches over which they preside, are not 
members of the visible Church of Christ, but, although they may 
be sincerely pious, remain * external to the Holy Fold.' 

But where, in the word of God, is the authority for such a 
scheme as this ? It cannot surely be maintained that Diocesan 
Bishops have succeeded to the Apostolical office ; for, as we 
have seen, that office implied qualifications and powers which 
no one can now possess. No man could be an Apostle who 
had not himself seen the risen Lord, and who had not been 
empowered by Him authoritatively to unfold the Christian 
scheme. Then as to the power of ordination, where is the 
authority for confining it to an order of Diocesan Bishops, 
especially when St. Paul says to Timothy, * Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery ? ' (1 Tim. iv. 14.) In 
the face of this declaration how can it be maintained that the 
existence of an order of diocesan bishops is essential to the 
existence of the Church, and that if presbyterian ordination is 
substituted for episcopal, the community in which this takes 
place is not to be accounted a branch of the visible Church of 
Christ? Had these been the sentiments of the Inspired Writers, 
they would have spoken on these subjects with a distinctness 
suited to their importance : but no such statements are found 
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in their writings, and the general principles which they lay 
down, relative to the Church of Christ, are utterly at variance 
with the entire scheme. 

But we go beyond this. Ordination is to be viewed not as 
constituting a man, of itself, a Minister of Jesus Christ, but as 
solemnly recognising the call of Christ to that office, as tested 
and acknowledged by the Church, We cannot admit that 
ordination, as this theory supposes, impresses on a man an 
indelible character, making him the instrument of grace and 
blessing to men, irrespectively of his personal piety, and his 
ability to edify by teaching the Church of God. It is not by 
the external marks of office, however correct, and however 
regularly transmitted, that our Lord directs us to discern the 
true ministers of religion, but by their personal character and 
the fruits of their doctrine. ' Beware of false prophets, which 
come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. Bg their fruits ye shall know them ' (Matt. vii. 15), 
The efficacy of the sacraments, too, depends not on the ordina- 
tion of the person administering, — though it is fitting that 
they should be administered by those who are separated to the 
work of the ministry, — but on the faith of the recipient. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the fact, that the terms 
' bishops ' and ' presbyters ' are used interchangeably in the 
New Testament; for this is admitted on all hands, and they 
who hold the theory of the Apostolical Succession defend it on 
other grounds. But these grounds are utterly insufficient ; and 
it is opposed to the general spirit of our holy religion. 

Far be it from us to regard the system of Episcopacy as 
unlawful, or to contend that it may not be, in many cases, a 
convenient and useful arrangement. It was natural that, when 
several presbyters were associated in the care of the Churches 
in a particular city or neighbourhood, one of them should be 
regarded as the chief, not as being of a distinct order, but as 
jprimvLS inter pares^ ' the first among equals.' So, too, there 
may now exist the strongest reasons why some Ministers of 
large experience and special qualifications should be appointed 
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to exercise ^ general oversight of large districts, with the several 
ministerial and other agencies which they embrace. Our objec- 
tion is to the theory which makes Diocesan Bishops a distinct 
order from the * bishops ' or * presbyters ' spoken of in the New 
Testament, — ^which restricts to them the power of ordination, 
— and which makes their exercise of that power essential to the 
existence of the visible ChurcL 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHBISTIA.N" MIKISTRT — THE PASTORAL OFFICE — THE OEDEB 

OF DEAOOKS. 

WE come now to the consideration of the position and func- 
tions of the last class of Ministers mentioned by St. Paul 
in the comprehensive passage which we have quoted from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, — Pastors and Teachers, In common 
with nearly all expositors, we regard these words as indicating 
one class of office-bearers, the two terms being combined to 
express more fully their varied duties. While the Apostles, 
Prophets, and Evangelists belonged to the period of the planting 
of the Church, Christian Pastors belong to every age, and will 
doubtless be continued by the Lord Jesus to His Church, until 
the winding up of the present economy, and the gathering of 
all His people around Him in the realms of light. 

In contemplating the exercise of the Christian Ministry in 
the ordinary course of the Church's history, we must keep in 
view the arrangements of the Apostles for the Churches which 
they planted, and especially the directions given by St. Paul in 
his Epistles to Timothy and Titus. The state of things indi- 
cated in his first Epistle to the Corinthians could only have 
place in a period when miraculous gifts were vouchsafed to 
several members of a Church. In the ordinary condition of 
Christian Churches, the Ministers appointed to watch over them, 
to promote their edification and establishment in knowledge 
and holiness, and to maintain their godly order, were Presbyters 
or Bishops ; while there was an order of Deacons^ who attended 
chiefly to the temporal affairs of the Church. Thus we read 
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that when Paiil and Barnabas, towards the close of the Apostle's 
first missionary journey, revisited the Churches they had planted, 
they * appointed for them elders in every Church ' (Acts xiv. 
23). Thus, too, St. Paul addresses his Epistle to the Philippian 
Church to ' all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons ' (i. 1). So, also, Timothy and 
Titus, in the exercise of their office as Evangfelists, were com- 
missioned to ordain elders or bishops in every city which they 
visited ; while the qualifications of those who should sustain 
this office were dwelt upon by the Apostle at length. 

It is important to bear in mind, that it belongs to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the Head of the Church, to call men to serve 
Him in the Christian ministry. The ministry is not a profes- 
sion, which men may assume of themselves, and which they 
may lay down when it suits their convenience : it is a vocation 
from Christ, who demands of those on whom IJe lays His 
hand life-long service to Himself. St. Paul has beautifully 
recognised this in the passage cited from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians : — * But unto each one of us was the grace given 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ, . . . And He 
pave some to be Apostles ; and some, Prophets ; and some, 
Evangelists ; and some, Pastors and Teachers' (iv. 7 ; 11). But 
this call of Christ will evince itself in the gifts and graces of 
those who have received it, and in the spiritual fruit of their 
preparatory labours ; and the act of ordination, as we have seen, 
recognises the reality of this call, as having approved itself to 
the Church. All the instructions given to Timothy and Titus 
respecting the appointment of elders or bishops imply, that the 
qualifications of those who were to be set apart to this office 
should be tested; and thus when St. Paul, in addressing Timothy, 
proceeds to speak of the qualifications of deacons, he says, * And 
let these also first be proved ; then let them serve as deacons, 
if they be blameless ' (1 Tim. iii. 10). His emphatic charge to 
this evangelist is, ' Lay hands hastily on no man ' (v. 22). 

The qualifications of those who should be ordained to the 
Christian ministry are clearly and fully traced by St. Paul in 
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his Pastoral Epistles, There is a brief but very comprehensive 
statement in the second Epistle to Timothy: — 'The things 
which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also ' (ii. 2). Personal faith in the Lord Jesus, the faith 
which unites the soul to Him, so that it becomes a partaker of 
His spiritual life, — proved fidelity to the trusts reposed in them 
in the past, — and an ability to t-each, so as to edify the Church 
of Q-od, are here specified as the qualities which should distin- 
guish those to whom the sacred deposit of Divine truth is to 
be specially committed. In the first Epistle to Timothy and in 
that to Titus, the moral and spiritual qualifications of Christian 
Pastors are dwelt upon at greater length. They are to be 
distinguished by uniform self-control, so as to avoid all excess 
in the gratification of their bodily appetites, as well as all 
manifestations of hasty or irritated feeling, — to be free from 
the love of money, — to be exemplary in the government of 
their own households, — to be hospitable and generous, accord- 
ing to their ability, — ^and to be vigilant in the discharge of all 
their duties. They must be firmly attached to the doctrine of 
Chiast, and be ready to set it forth and defend it. They must 
not be novices in the Christian profession, lest they should be 
lifted up with pride ; and they must ' have good testimony from 
them that are without, lest they fall into reproach and the 
snare of the devil.' 

The duties of the Christian pastorate are numerous and 
important. 

1. The first is, the jpuhlic declaration and unfolding of the 
Christian message. 

That message they are to address to the unconverted to lead 
them to repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus, that thus the 
Church may be enlarged and multiplied. To them is committed 

* the word of reconciliation ' ; and they may say with St. Paul, 

* We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though 
God were entreating by us ; we beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be ye reconciled to God ' (2 Cor, v. 19, 20). To win souls to 

21 
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the Lord Jesus is the highest privilege and honour which any 
minister can enjoy. 

But Christian Pastors are to unfold the Christian scheme to 
believers, in its riches of heavenly truth, in the loftj privileges 
which it sets forth, and in the duties which it enforces ; while 
Christ Himself is the grand theme of their teaching, and the 
whole system of truth and duty is shown to revolve around 
Him. The Apostle Paul has indicated his own practice and 
that of his fellow-labourers in the opening of his Epistle to the 
Colossians. Having spoken of the * mystery ' which is now 
disclosed to believers, ' Christ in you, the hope of glory,' he 
adds, ' Whom we proclaim, admonishing every man and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ' (i. 28). In the passage of ^he Epistle to the 
Ephesians already referred to, he states at greater length the 
results to which the labours of Christian Pastors should be 
directed, and he lays particular stress on the perfecting of 
individual believers, and the building up of the whole Church 
in the holy harmony and union which would result from the 
fulness of spiritual life diffused through every member. 

2, A second duty devolving on Christian Ministers \b private 
tJiA pastoral tecuihing. 

Every individual of the flock committed to their charge, or 
gathered by their instrumentality, is to be to them an object of 
affectionate solicitude. They are to watch over the souls of 
their people with sleepless vigilance (Heb. xiii. 17), and to 
embrace the various opportunities which may be afforded of 
giving them counsel, instruction, encouragement, or warning. 
As St. Paul reviewed his ministry of nearly three years in 
Ephesus, he could say to the elders of that Church, * 1 shrank 
not from declaring any thing that was profitable, and teaching 
you publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to Jews 
and to Greeks repentance toward Gt>d, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ ' (Acts xx, 20. 21). 

The pastoral attention of Christian Ministers should be 
especially given to the afflicted and the poor. It becomes them 
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to sympathise with sorrow, and to endeavour to lighten its 
pressure by the manifestation of affection, and by administering 
the consolations of the gospel. It is a leading feature of 
Christianity that it takes special notice of the poor, and com- 
mends them to the kind consideration of their brethren, and, 
in particular, of those who are placed in more favoured circum- 
stances. How beautiful is the statement of St. Paul, as to his 
intercourse with the leading Apostles at Jerusalem : — * Only they 
would that we should remember the poor, which very thing I 
was also zealous to do ' (Gal. ii. 10) ! 

3. The care of the young, and especially of the children of 
the members of the Church, is another duty of Christian 
Pastors. 

We have seen that the Lord 'Jesus affectionately welcomed 
the little children that were brought to Him for His blessing ; 
and we have argued from His words, * Of such is the kingdom 
of Q-od,' that it is His design that the children of His people 
should grow up within His visible Church, and be trained with 
a view to their thoughtfully assuming the Christian profession, 
as soon as they become capable of it. But if so, their religious 
instruction and culture should be an object of interest not only 
to their parents or guardians, but to the Pastors of the Church ; 
and both in public and private they should carry out the charge 
of the risen Saviour to St. Peter, when He formally reinstated 
him in his Apostolic office : — * Feed My lambs.* 

4. It devolves on Christian Pastors to gmde and rule the 
Church. 

Several of the designations given to them, especially in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, imply this ; and the very term * Pastors ' 
includes this idea. They are to be the Shepherds of their 
people, going before them in holy duty, and caring for the en- 
forcement of the law of Christ, to which they and their people 
are equally subject. Among the qualifications of those who 
should be set apart to the office of bishops or elders, St. Paul 
mentions * One that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity : but if a man knoweth 
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not kow to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the 
Church of God ? ' (1 Tim. ill 4, 5.) This argument implies 
that there is some analogy between the position of a Christian 
Minister and that of the father of a family, and that it belongs 
to each to exercise a beneficent rule. In a similar manner be 
afterwards says, ' Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially those who labour in the 
word and in teaching ' (v. 17). 

The passages now cited illustrate the character of that rule 
in the Church which belongs to the Christian pastorate. Minis- 
ters are to * shepherd ' the flock of Christ, caring tenderly for 
every member of it, even as the ancient shepherds knew their 
sheep and cared for them, and remembering their responsibility 
to the Chief Shepherd who watches over all His people. They 
are not to act arbitrarily, or to do their own will. In the 
exercise of discipline, the chief responsibility of which rests 
upon them, though it is right that there should be certain 
guards against error or prejudice on their part, they are bound 
simply to carry out the injunctions of Christ. It is a sacred 
principle, based on the supreme authority of the Lord Jesus 
over His Church, that Christian discipline should he simply ihd 
application of the law of Christ to particular cases. This princi- 
ple should chasten the feelings, and govern the conduct, of all 
on whom the duty of maintaining the order and purity of the 
Church devolves. St. Peter's charge to the elders, or bishops 
of the Churches to which he wrote is most impressive : — ' The 
elders therefore among you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder, 
and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, who am also a par- 
taker of the glory that shall be revealed : Tend the flock of 
God which is among you, exercising the oversight, not of con- 
straint, but willingly, according unto God ; nor yet for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as lording it over the 
charge allotted to you, but making yourselves ensamples to the 
flock. And when the Chief Shepherd shall be manifested, ye 
shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not away ' (1 Peter 
V. 1— 4Ji. 
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We have referred to the Apostolical arrangement, that there 
should be an order of Deacons subordinate to the pastors of the 
Church, The first institution of this office is considered to be 
recorded in Acts vi. The circumstances of the Church at 
Jerusalem were such as to render it necessary that the Apostles 
should be relieved of the charge of administering the temporal 
affairs of the Church, and seeing that all were properly cared 
for in the daily ministration ; and they called on the disciples 
generally to select ' seven men of good report, full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom,' whom they might appoint to attend to these 
duties. The seven are not called * deacons ' ; but it is generally 
agreed, that the office which they held was that afterwards so 
designated. We have seen, too, that St. Paul, in addressing the 
Church at Philippi, speaks of * the bishops and deacons ' ; and 
in his first Epistle to Timothy he dwells at length on the quali- 
fications necessary to fit men for this office. They were to be 
grave, thoughtful, and sincere; free from covetousness, and 
strictly temperate; firmly attached to the doctrine of Christ, 
and maintaining godly order in their own households. 

The duties of deacons are not particularly specified ; but the 
general principle, that the temporal affairs of the Church were 
confided to their charge, receives light from several intimations 
found in the Apostolical writings. There was much in the 
early Churches which required great care and assiduous atten- 
tion on the part of the office-bearers. With regard to the 
poor, it should be borne in mind that, in the Apostles' days, 
there was no public provision made for their support, so that 
they were cast on the benevolence of the Church. Then, too, 
provision was made for aged widows ; and St. Paul gives par- 
ticular directions as to those who should be taken into the 
number of widows to be provided for by the Church, so as to 
guard this arrangement against abuse (1 Tim. v. 3 — 16). The 
analogy of the case would lead us to conclude that aged men 
who were comparatively destitute, and sick persons were cared 
for by the Church ; and all these things would impose heavy 
duties on the deacons and deaconesses. Some deacons, too, 
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possessed the gift of acceptable and useful preaching, and exer- 
cised this gift with great advantage to the Churches ; but this 
was not properly a part of the diaconal office. In many cases, 
the faithful improvement of their talents led to their being 
placed in a higher office. As an instance of this it may be 
mentioned, that Philip, who was one of ' the seven,' is referred 
to as an * Evangelist ' in Acts xxi. 8. 

In some Christian communities, and specially in the Wes- 
leyan-Methodist Connexion, the name of * deacon' is not 
retained; but some of the duties devolving on tiie ancient 
deacons are discharged by the Stewards of the different 
Societies. In many Churches, also, there are gifted men recog- 
nised as Preachers of the word, though not invested with the 
pastoral office ; and their ministrations have been often proved 
to be powerful and successfid. 



CHAPTEE YIL 

THE lord's DAT. 

IN considering the Institutions of Christianity, we have now 
to advert to the Christian Sabbath, — the Lord's Day. 

As we trace the history of the Sabbatic institution, the first 
fact that meets us is, that it was ordained immediately after the 
creation of man, and was intended to commemorate the ' rest ' 
of Grod, as He viewed this completed terrestrial system, not yet 
defiled by sin, and pronounced it very good. ' Thus the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on 
the seventh day Grod ended the work which He had made ; and 
He rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had 
made. And Grod blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; 
because that in it He had rested from all His work which Gbd 
created and made ' (Gren. ii. 1^ — 3). To man the Sabbath was 
to be a day of rest, of holy worship, and of abundant spiritual 
blessing. That it was observed in the patriarchal ages is evident 
from the distribution of time into weeks, or periods of seven 
days ; and in the narrative of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt we find it recognised and observed before the giving 
of the law from Mount Sinai. In confirmation of this state- 
ment it is sufficient to refer to the sixteenth Chapter of the book 
of Exodus. 

In the legislation of Sinai the observance of the Sabbath as a 
day of holy rest was inculcated with great solemnity, while the 
very form of the commandment recognised it as an institution 
already known and honoured. The importance of the Sabbatic 
institution, in the Divine estimate, could not be more impres- 
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sively marked than by its being placed among the great moral 
precepts of the law, — those precepts which God Himself uttered 
irom amidst the thunders of Sinai, and which are so distinctly 
appealed to by our Lord and His Apostles as binding upon men. 

It is well for us to endeavour to form a vivid conception of 
the mode of Sabbath-observance in the early period of the 
Israelitish nation, before the establishment of synagogues, and 
when the people generally led a pastoral life. The Bev. Dr. 
Eigg, in his work, ' The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before 
and after Christ', — a work marked by great ability and deserv- 
ing of careful study, — has given an interesting picture of Jewish 
life in that period : — 

* At the beginning of the Sabbath, when the sunset marked 
the close of the foregoing day, a pleasant stillness reigned 
throughout all the land of Israel. At every family homestead 
in that land of homesteads were gathered together for the even- 
ing feast of the opening Sabbath all the members of the family, 
grands>ire and graudame, sons and daughters, and daughters-in- 
law, children and children's children, to the third or even fourth 
generation. With them, also, but distinguished from them by 
the place which they occupied, were menservants and maid- 
servants, and possibly " the stranger " who had claimed the 
benefit of the good man's hospitality. And, seated in honour 
by the side of the aged head of the household, was often to be 
found " the Levite within the gates " of the homestead. The 
feast was frugal, but yet rich in the goodly provisions of pastoral 
plenty ; usually cold, but all the more suitable to the climate 
and the tastes of the people. On rare occasions^ however, a 
kid which had been made ready before the sunset hour might 
grace and complete the provisions laid out on some special 
Sabbath. There were cakes and fruit, and milk and honey ; 
especially the olive, the grape, the fig, and the date, appeared 
in plenty at the feast. It was to all a season of rest and 
rejoicing; a season of good cheer. After the feast, we may 
believe that the Levite oftentimes rehearsed national traditions, 
recited sacred histories, chanted to his harp sacred songs not 
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without the accompaniment of maidens and young men, and 
inculcated the precepts of the Divine law. 

' On the morrow there would be seen the family in all its branches 
enjoying the day according to the manner of their race and the 
suggestions of the climate. They might be seen early abroad, 
still keeping, however, within easy hail from home, to lead the 
oxen or asses to the watering, or to breathe the sweet air of the 
cool fresh morning ; presently they would partake of a forenoon 
meal answerable in character to that of the previous evening ; 
they may have been led again in prayer or sacred song, and 
taught again, the younger branches especially, out of " the law 
of the Lord." We may imagine them in the warm noon reclin- 
ing under the thick screen of the drooping fig-tree, or the 
shadow of some great rock, or in the shelter of some cool and 
hidden valley ; the old renewing their youth while they caressed 
the little ones, or gravely conversing with their mature children, 
the patriarch with his sons, the aged matron with her daughters 
and daughters-in-law, all resting from labour, relaxing from care, 
while family affection expands in the warm and blessed leisure, 
and the whole household is knit together into close and kindly 
union ; and a sense of the blessings of the national covenant, 
of the goodliness of the land of promise, of the graciousness 
and glory of the God of Israel, settles into the heart of all. 
Such may be taken to have been the character of an Israelitish 
Sabbath in the earliest times, — the times antecedent to David.'* 

The same writer has beautifully traced the influence which 
the service of praise in the Jewish tabernacle as arranged by 
David, and afterwards enlarged by Solomon when the temple 
had been erected, would have on Sabbath-observance throughout 
the land of Israel : — * After the time of David, not only was 
there a larger body of sacred history than before, but a noble 
and pathetic service of prayer and song, for the house of the 
Lord had been established, the strains of which would not only 
fill Mount Zion with thanksgiving and the voice of melody, 
with pleading prayer and lofty praise, but would be echoed and 

* Second Edition, pp. 53 — 55. 
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re-echoed throughout the land of Israel. The worship of the 
tabernacle, restored so splendidly by David, and the gorgeous 
worship of the temple of Solomon, would not only add im- 
pressiveness to the great feasts, but must have lifted all that 
belonged to religious truth and worship into a much higher 
position before the nation, and have reacted mightily upon tiie 
religious faith and devotion of all the tribes. The Sabbaths of 
the land would catch a glow from the glory of Mount Zion, 
and would gain greatly in fulness of religious instruction and 
influence, and in spirituality of character and meaning.'* 

The sentiments thus expressed are confirmed by many of the 
declarations of the ancient prophets, and, in particular, by the 
remarkable passage in Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14 : — 'If thou turn away 
thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on My 
holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honoiu*able ; and shalt honour Him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words : then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord ; and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father : for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.' 

The teaching of our Lord on the subject of the Sabbatii 
claims our reverent attention. He reproved, both by word and 
act, the rigorous austerities of the Pharisaic sect, which had 
tended to change the character of the day from one of holy 
rest, and refreshment of spirit, and cheerful communion with 
God, to one of bondage to literal rules ; and He especially 
affirmed two principles, — that works of necessity are allowable 
on the Sabbath, — and that works of kindness and meray to the 
bodies and souls of men are in accordance with its sacred 
character. And in vindicating the conduct of His disciples, on 
one occasion, against the cavils of the Pharisees, He affirmed a 
third principle, — that just as the priests in the temple were com- 
pelled to do servile work on the Sabbath, in connection with 

♦ ' The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before and after Christ.' By 
Dr. Rigg. Pp. 66, 57. 
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the offering of sacrifice, so they who were in personal attend- 
ance upon Himself, and engaged in His immediate service, 
might do that which was required by that service, though for 
other purposes it might not be proper. 

Two other declarations of our Lord respecting the Sabbath 
require to be specially mentioned. The former of them referred 
to the true character of the Sabbath, while it recognised it as 
an institution designed for man as many and therefore for the 
whole human family : — ' The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath ' (Mark ii. 27). The latter set forth 
His own authority over the Sabbatic institution. After referring 
to the necessary action of the priests in the temple on the 
Sabbath, He added, ' But I say unto you, that One greater than 
the temple is here. But if ye had known what this meaneth, 
I desire mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath* 
(Matt. xii. 6—8). 

On the principle which He thus affirmed we rest the change 
of the day of the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of 
the week. We cannot doubt that it was the design of our 
Lord, in the exercise of the authority which He so distinctly 
claimed, that under the economy to be established, after His 
glorification, the first day of the week should be observed by 
His people as the day of holy rest. The change, of course, 
could only be gradually introduced. The Christian festival, 
indeed, of the Lord's day was, from the first, observed, as a day 
of sacred gladness, in commemoration of our Lord's resurrec* 
tion from the dead ; and there are several evidences in the 
New Testament that on this day believers came together for 
worship, and instruction, and Christian communion. But 
when we look at the composition of many of the early Churches, 
that they consisted largely of Christian Jews, while some of 
the members were slaves, we perceive that rest from labour on 
the Lord's day was not, at first, in all cases, possible. It is 
probable, as Dr. Bigg admits, in his valuable work already 
referred to, that ' the Christian Jews, at least at first, observed 
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the Jewish Sabbath after the Jewi«*h marmner ; they also kept 
the Lord's day ; and it is not easy to believe that they abstained 
from labour on both days.* But while Dr. Bigg concedes this, 
he goes on to say, with great propriety and force, ' Doubtless 
with the Christian Jews the Sabbath itself must have been 
changed into a Christian holy day. They would remember the 
sacrifice, and could not but remember also its acceptance ; they 
would remember the burial during the Sabbath ; they could not 
choose but also remember the resurrection. In a word, the 
Jewish Sabbath, as that Sabbath could not but be kept bj 
Christian Jews, was changed into a Christian festival, and 
would prepare them for keeping the Christian Lord's Day. All 
through its hours they must have been longing for the glad holy 
day which was to follow ; and thus, when the eve of the 
Sabbath closed, and sunset ushered in the beginning of the first 
day of the week, they would be prepared to hail with joy its 
memories and its services, and look forward with longing for the 
earliest day-break of the resurrection morning. On that day, so 
long as their Jewish commonwealth remained, and as respects 
the believing Jews of Palestine at least, they would not abstain 
from work. But yet it would be a high and holy day from the 
first, for the services of which they had been prepared by the 
Sabbath rest. They could not but feel that it was destined to 
increase, while their Sabbath must decrease ; that the rightful 
inheritance of sanctity and celebration belonged to it, and must 
come to it. They could not but be led by their spiritual 
instincts to anticipate that substitution of the Lord's Day for 
the Jewish Sabbath, with the full rights of inheritance, which 
could not but follow. In the nature of things, however, this 
was a matter not to be settled by a decree, but to be determined 
by a law of inward life and sympathy.'* 

The honour placed upon the Lord's day by the Apostles and 
the first Christians is indicated in several passages of the New 
Testament ; and in estimating the historical evidences of our 

♦ ' The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before and after Christ* By 
Rev. Dr. Rigg. Pp. 73, 74. 
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religion, it is important to bear in mind the testimony thus 
afforded to the great fact on which our hopes repose, — ^that the 
Lord Jesus came forth from the tomb, the Conqueror of death, 
and opened to His people the path to eternal life. We find 
the Christians at Troas cominsf together on the first day of the 
week ' to break bread,* and St. Paul preaching to them with 
earnestness and power (Acts xx. 7) ; and we find this Apostle 
writing to the Corinthians, in reference to their Christian 
assemblies, 'Upon the first day of the week, let each one of you 
lay by him in store, as he may prosper, that no collections be 
made when I come ' (1 Cor. xvi. 2). St. John, also, says in 
the opening of the Apocalypse, 'I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's day.' The period of transition to which we have 
referred did not last long ; and before the close of the second 
century the Lord's day was recognised as the Cliristian Sabbath. 
Thus LrensBus writes, 'On the Lord's day every one of us 
Christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating in the law, and 
rejoicing in the words of Q-od.' 

It is this character — ^the character of the Christian Sabbath — 
which we claim for the Lord's day. We hold that the Sabbatic 
institution, in its essential features, is for all ages and for all 
mankind. We found this conviction on its primeval appoint- 
ment, — on the express words of our Lord, ' The Sabbath was 
made for mcm^ — and on the fact that this institution has a 
place in the summary of the moral law given, under the mo^t 
impressive circumstances, by Q-od Himself from Mount Sinai, 
and written on the two tables of stone which were placed within 
the ark. The setting apart of one day in seven as a day of rest 
and worship, as well as of family union, is an eminently benig- 
nant arrangement ; and it is appalling to think of the state to 
which this world would be reduced if there were no Sabbath, 
but the wasting toil and care of ordinary life went on without 
intermission. And to us, as Christians, it is above all things 
delightful, to connect the rest and the cheerful intercourse of 
this holy day with the contemplation and worship of our Risen 
Lord, whose work of atonement is complete and finished, and 
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who has entered into His * rest ' as the Head and Forerunner 
of aU Hi« people. To share that *rest/ and to enjoy an 
eternal Sabbath amidst the glories of His presence, and the 
ennobling associations and services of the realms of light and 
purity, is the hope which sustains us amidst the sorrows and 
conflicts of this probationary state, and as we succumb to the 
stroke of the last enemy. The work of life will then be accom- 
plished ; and throughout eternity we shall be with Him who 
has redeemed and saved us, and who condescends to make us 
partakers of His victory and joy. 
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Fletcher (Mrs.) Life of Mrs. Fletcher. By Rev. H. MooRE. 

With Poriiait. Crown 8vo. Price 3.S. 6d. Cheap Edtn. RayaJ 32010. Pri«eiSw 

George (E,) Memoirs of Blizaheth George. By the Rev. 
Henry J. I'i«(;ott, B.A. With a Portrait. Crowa 8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Grimshaw (W.X Incuiabent of Haworth. By the Rev. R» 

Spkncx HaK'DV. With. a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Pric«3S. 

Hall (S. R.) Life of the Rev. Samuel Romilly Hall. By 
the Rev. Thomas Nightingale. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Price as. 6dL 

Hessel (Eliza.) True Womanhood; or, Memorials off 
Miss Eliza Hessel. By the Rev. Joshua Pribstlbv. Ccown 8vo. Witb 
Portrait. Price 3s. ; gilt edges^ 3s. (id. 
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Hunt CJ.) The Life of John Hunt^ Missionary to the 

Cannibals in Fiji. By the Rev. Geokgb Stringer Rows. Foolscap 8vo. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations Price 2S. 6d., limp cloth, i.«. 6d. 

Jackson (T.) Lives of Early Methodist Preachers. Chiefly 

written by themselves. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev, 
Thomas Jackson.. Library Edition, Six Vols. Crown 8vo. Price iss. 
Cheap Edition, Six Vols. Foolscap 8 vo. Price 9s. 

Jackson (T.) Recollections of My Own Life and Times, 
By Thomas Jackson. Edited by the Rev. B. Frankland, B.A. With 
an latroduction aed Postscript foy G. Osborn, D.D. . With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d, 

Lockwo<od (A,) Little Abe ^ or, the Bishop of Berry Brow. 

Being the Life of Abraham Lockwood, a quaint and popular Local Preacher 
in the Methodist New Connexion. By F. Jewjux. Crown Svo. Clotk, 
gilt edges. Willi Portrait. Price zs. 6d. 

M*Owan (P.) A Man of God; or, Providence and Grace 

ExempHHed in a Memoir of the R«v. Peter M'Owaa. By the Rev. John 
M'UwAN. Crown Svo. Price 5s. 

Miller (W. E.) Life of the Rev. W. E. Miller, By t\\€ 

Rev. Dr. Dixon. Foolscap 3vo. Price 2s. ; limp cloth, xs. 6d. 
Nelson (J.) The Journal of Mr. John Nelson. Royal 

iBovo. Price xs. 6d. Qieap Edition. Royal smo. Price xod. 
Newton (R.) The Life of the Rev. Rol>ert Newton, D.P 

By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown €vo. Price -^ 
Cheap iLdition. Royal jamo. Price is. 6d. 

Ouseley (Gideon.) The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the 
Rev. William Arthur, M.A. Eighth thousand. Crowa 8vo., with 
Portrait Pri<:e 3s. <6d. 

Powell (Walter.) The Thorough Business Man. Me<noir 

of Waiter Powell, Merchant, London and Melbourne. By the Rev. B. 
Gregory. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 
Priestley (M. A.) Memorials of Mary Anne Priestley, 
Wife of the Rev. Joshua Priestlcy. By her Husband. Foolscap 8v«. 
With Portrait. Price is. 6d. 

R-ecollectionsof Methodist Worthies. Foolscap 8to. Price is, 
Richardson (C.) The Peasant Preacher: Memoir of Mr- 
Charles Richardson. By*the R«v. J. E.Covlson. Royai 3arao. Price is.; 
Gilt edges, is. 4d. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The Experience and Spiritual Letters of 

Mrs. Hester Ann Rog^ers. i8mo. Gilt edges. Price rs. M. 
'Cheap Edition. Royal 32010. Price lod. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The Experience, Letters, and Journal of 

Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. Royal i8ao. Gik edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

Shaw (Barnabas.) The Story of his Life and Labours in 
South Africa. By the Rev. Wilxiam Moxstbr. Crown Atro. PortrrJIt and 
Illustrations. Price 35. 6d. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 



8haw (W.) Memorials of the Life and Labours of the 
Rer. William Shaw, of Soudi Africa. Crown 8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Shaw (Mrs.) Long Life and Peace : Memorials of Mrs. 
EuzABBTH Shaw, of St. AusteU. By Rev. R. C Baxratt. Foolscap 8vo. 
Price 38. 

Shillington (T. A.) Christian Thoroughness : A Memorial 
Sketdi of Thomas Avbskll Shillington, J,P., of Portadown. By the 
Rev. John Dwykb. Crown 8vo. Price 38. 

Shrewsbury (J. B.) Christ Glorified in the Life, Experi- 
ence, and Character of Joseph B. Shrewsbury (late Medical Student, and 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, of Bradford, Yorkshire). Written by his Father. 
Royal samo. Price xs. ; Gilt edges, xs. 4d. 

Smith (J.) Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Rev. John Smith. By the Rev. R. Treffky, Jun. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Rev. Dr. Dixon. Royal xBmo. Gilt edges. Price 3s. 
Cheap Edition, without the Introductory Essay. Price xs. 

Smith (J.) A Methodist Pioneer : The Life and Labours of 

John Smith, including Notices of l^arly Methodism in die Nocth of Ireland. 
By C H. Ckookshank, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. Price xs. 6d. 

Stoner (D.) Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. By the Rev. 
Dr. Hannah and Mr. William Dawson. With a Portrait. Royal zSmo. 
Gilt edges. Price as. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal 331x10. Price is. 

Taylor (M. C.) Memoir of the Rev. Michael C. Taylor. 

With Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Rev. B. Hblukh. Crown 
8vo. Price 3S. 6d. 

Threlfall (W.) Memorials of the Rev. W. ThrelfaU. By 
the Rev. Samuel Broadbknt. x8mo. With Portrait. ■ Price is. 6d. 

Toase (W.) Memorials of the Rev. William Toase. 
Compiled by a Friend. With an Introduction by the Rev. William 
Arthur, M.A. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Treffry (R.) Memoirs of the Rev. R. Trefifry, Jun. 
With Select Remains. By his Father, the Rev. Richard Trbpfxy. With 
a Portrait, xamo. Price 4s. 6d. 

Tucker (Mrs. J.) Memoir of Mrs.- Jane Tucker, wife of 

the Rev. Charles Tucker, some time Missionary to Haabai and Tonga. By 
Mrs. G. F. Whitb. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Williams, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Turner, James; or. How to Reach the Masses. By £. 

M'Hardik. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Vasey (T.) The Life of the Rev. Thomas Vasey. By his 

Widow. Crown Svo. With Portrait. Price as. 6d. 

Waddy (S. D.) The Life of the Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, 
D.D, By his Youngest Daughter. Grown 8vo.i with Two Portraits. Price 5s. 
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Watson (R.) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Richard Watson. By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. 
Royal z8mo. Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. Price 5%, 

Wesley (C.) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

Comprising a Review of his Poetry; Sketches of the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and Characters. By the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wesley (C.) The Journal of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

With Selections from his Correspondence and Poetry, and an Introduction 
by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. Two Vols. Royal x8mo. Price 75. 

Wesley (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By the 
Rev. Richard Watson. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal 32mo. Price zs. 4d. 

Wesley (J.) His Life and his Work. By the Rev. M. 
Lblievrb. Translated by the Rev. A. J. French. With a Portrait Crown 
Svo. Price 2S. 

Wesley (J.) The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth 

and in his Prime. By the Rev. Jamks H. Rigg, D.D., Principal of the 
Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 

Wesley (J.) The Father of Methodism : A Life of the 
Rev. John Wbsley, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslhtt. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Foolscap Svo. Forty-five Illustrations. Price xs. 6d. 

Wesley (J.) The Journals of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Four Vols. Crown Svo. Price los. 

West (F. A.) Memorials of the Rev. Francis A. West. 
Being a Selection from his Sermons and Lectures. With a Biographical 
Sketch by one of his Sons, and Personal Recollections by the Rev. B. 
Gregory. Crown Svo. Price 4s. 

Wharton (H.) The Story of the Life and Missionary 

Labours of the Rev. Henry Wharton in the West Indies, the Gold Coast, 
and Ashanti. By the Rev. W. Moistkr. Crown Svo. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wood (J.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Wood. With 

Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. H. W. Williams. With a Portrait. 
Crown Svo. Price 3s. 

The Methodist Family Library of Standard Biographical 

and other Works, designed to promote Spiritual Life. Twenty-one Volumes. 
Royal 32mo. Price 22$.; or in Handsome Box, 29s. Gilt edges, ags. ; or 
in Handsome Box, 36s. 6d. 



Wesley's (Rev. John and Charles) Poetical Works : A 

New and Complete Edition. Reprinted from the Originals, with the last 
corrections of the Authors ; together with the Poems of Charles 
Wesley not before published. Collected and Arranged by the Rev. 
George OsBORN, D.D. Thirteen Volumes. Crown Svo. Price;C3 5** 



»o PUBLICATIONS OF 



ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

Elliott (C.) Delineation of Roman Catholicism, drawn from 

the Authentic and Acknowledged Standards of the Church of Rome ; in ^^ch 
her peculiar Doctrines, Morals, and Usages are Stated, Treated at Large, and 
Confuted. By the Rev. Charles Elliott, D.D. New Edition, with a 
Supplement ; being an Exposition of certain changes which the Papacy has 
imdcrgone during the Pontificate of Pius IX. By Wiluam Harris Rule, 
D.D. Price X3S. 6d. ; Half-bound in Morocco, 17s. 6d. 

The Supplement is sjUt separately. Price 2 J. 6rt. 

Rule (W. H.) History of the Inquisition, from its Establish- 
ment in the Twelfth to its Extinction in the Nineteenth Century. By 
the Rev. W. H. Rulb, D.D. lliird Edition, with a new chapter on 
'Walling Up.' Two Vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. Price 15s. 

Rule (W. H.) Martyrs of the Reformation : a History of 

Martyrdoms, Confessions, and Sufferings, from the Dawn of the Reformatiun 
to the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. W. H. Rule, D.D. 8vo. Price 8s. 

Robinson (E. J.) The Mother of Jesus not the Papal 
Mary. By the Rev. E. J. Robinson. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

Authentic Repoit of the Discussion held in Rome on the 

Evenings of February 9th and loth, 1872, between Catholic Priests and 
Evangelical Ministers, concerning the Coming of St. Peter to Rome. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. Arthur, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 6d. ; Cloth, is. 

METHODISM. 

Williams (H. W.) The Constitution and Polity of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. Being a Digest of its Laws and Institutions. Brought 
down to the Conference of 1880. By the Rev. Henry W. Williams, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Pierce (Wm.) Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the 

Wesleyan Methodists. Comprising a Complete Compendium of their Laws 
and Regulations, from 1774 to 187a. Revised by the Rev. Dr. Jobson. 
Royal 8vo., Price 15s. ; Half Morocco, Price 20s. 

Christophers (S. W.) Class Meetings in relation to the 
Design and Success of Methodism. By the Rev. S. W. Christophers. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Ri&& (J' H.) The Connexional Economy of W^esleyan 

Methodism in its Ecclesiastical and Spiritual Aspects. By James H. Rigg, 
D.D, Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Rigg (J. H.) The Churchmanship of John Wesley, and 

the Relations of Wesleyan Methodism to the Church of England. By J ames 
H. Rigg, D.D. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

Stevens (A.) The History of Methodism from its Origin 

to the Centenary Year. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Ihree Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. With Twenty-six Portraits. Price 1 ss. 

Cheap Edition. Three Vols. Crown £vo. .Price los. 6d. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
Our Indian Empire : Its Rise and Growth. By the Rev. 

J. SuAW Banks. Imperial i6mo. Thirty-five Illustrations and Map. 

Zoology of the Bible. By Harland Coultas. Preface 

by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D. Imperial i6mo. ia6 Illustrations. 

Missionary Anecdotes, Sketches, Facts, and Incidents. 

By tlie Rev. William Moister. Imperial i6mo. Eight Page Illustrations. 

Northern Lights; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of Nineteen 

Modem Scottish Worthies. By the Rev. J. Marrat. Crown 8vo. Portraits 
and' Illustrations. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Rambles in Bible Lands. By the Rev. Richard Newton, 

D.D. Imperial i6mo. Seventy Illustrations. 
* Land of the Mountain and the Flood*: Scottish Scenes 

and Scenery delineated. By the Rev. Jabb^ Marrat. Imperial x6mo. 

Map and Seventy-six Illustrations. 
Popery and Patronage. Biographical Illustrations of Scotch 

Church History. Imperial i6mo. Ten Illustrations. 
Wycliffe to Wesley ; Heroes and Martyrs of the Church in 

Britain. Imperial i6mo. Twenty-four Portraits and Forty other Illustrations. 

John Lyon; or. From the Depths. By Ruth Elliott. 

Crown 8vo. Five Full-page Illustrations. 

Chronicles of Capstan Cabin ; or, the Children's Hour. By 
J. Jacks(»n Wrav. Imperial i6mo. Twenty -eight Illustrations. 

The Thorough Business Man : Memoir of Walter Powell, 

Merchant. By Rev. B. Gregory. Seventh Edtn. Crown 8vo,, with Portrait. 

The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the Rev. William 

Arthur, M.A. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 
Missionary Stories, Narratives, Scenes, and Incidents. 

By the Rev. W. Moister, Crown Svo. Eight Page Illustrations. 
Sunshine in the Kitchen ; or. Chapters for Maid Servants. 

Fourth Thousand Crown Svo. Numerous Illustrations. By Rev. B. Smith. 
Way- Marks: Placed by Royal Authority on the King's 

Highway. Being One Hundred Scripture Proverbs, Enforced and Illustrated. 

Crown Svo. Eight Page Engravings. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Gems Reset ; or, the Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 

Imagery and Narrative. Crown Sva By Rev. B. Smith. 
Vice-Royalty; or, A Royal Domain held for the King, and 
enriched by the King. Crown Svo. Twelve page Illustns. By Rev. B. Smith. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 

Glimpses of India and Mission Life. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

Crown Svo. Eight Page Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges. 



PRICE TWO 8HII,I.IN08 AND 8IXPENCB. 
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popuUc Lac3] Freicfaa in lbs Mc- 
ttaadin New Connciilia. Bt F. 
Jniu, CrDWa a»>. aalli,'iiJl 
cdco. With PortraiL 

CecUy 1 A Tale of the English 



Bctan 



K LeUI 



Crvwn Std^ Five HiU-phEC 

Glimpses of India >nd Mis' 
lioii Life. By Mil. HuTCHiov, 
Crown Sn. EizhI Pice IQustat. 

The Beloved Prince : A Me- 

noir of Hb Royal Highna*, tbi 



Prill cc 



Old Duiiel J or. Memoirs of 

■ CwvoMd Hindu. BythcBer.T. 
HoDSOH. CtDWD Sto., (Ill cdga. 
The Stoiy of a PeninsuUr 
VeHmm ; Sentaint in [hE43id LigU 
Infantry during the Peuiiuuiu WUi 

fi 

NB!™ji,D.i, C 
niuamiioni. Cladi,iilt«le«. 
lo. the Tropica; "" " — 



>L3. CtO. 

uid Nine 
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Indian Life. 



^ lUustntiona. 

Undeceived: Roman or An- 
glican ? A Slory of Engtish RiUal- 

Self-Culture and Self-Seli- 

ance, iinderGod At Meana of Self- , 
Elevadou. By Ihe Kev. W. IThs- 



A Pledge that Redeemt 



lUuHndms. Qath, lili edfiu. 
Pleasant Talks abouljesitv.' 

ByJOHMCoLM^LI.. Crown Bvo. 



—Daniel QuoRB, and hii 

Rcligioij! Noiioi.!. Fissr Siiu». 

-Daniel Quorm, and his 

RflHiousNolioni. SSCDBD SBSIB5. 

—Sermons for Children. 



K.^^Tbuh. DJ), 

^. Paul! 

By Rev. Jabiz Uarrat. Footicv 
Svo. aSlllusuationisuidHap. 
Martin Luther, the Prophet 



BrtheRev. Iabs 

Climbing : A Manual for the 
Yoani who Desire lo Rise in Bodi 
V/^3^ By Ihe Re>. Bkhjauih 
Shitk. Crown Svo. Sixth Eifiiiiii. 

Our Visit to Rome with 
Nota by the Way. By Uie Rev. 
JoHH Khodis. Royal i6ina. 
hniy-five lUustiatiaDI. 

The Lancasters and their 
Fnencli. ATaleofMethodiatLife. 
ByS.J. F. Crown Bvo. 

Those Boys, By Fa YE 

HUNTIKOTOH. Cr. Svo. Illusind. 

Leaves from my Log of 
Twemy-five yean" ChtiKianWorli in 
the Pert of London. Clown Bvo. 

MARK GUY PEARSE'S WORKS, 
a,CnmmavB.,aeth,SiUEagtM. Priaii.id.ncK 

Mister Horn and his 



ine^ 

Blinf 



5.— Short Stories, and other 
6— 'Goodwill': Christmas 
7,— Homely Talks. 5,000. 

Homes and Home Life in 

BibleLinda. By J. R. S. CLirrOKO. 
Faalicap Bvo. Eighty Illuitratiant. 

Hid Treasures, and the 
Sraiih for Them : Ledurealo Bible 
Classes By the Rev. J. H*iiTtj[y. 
Foolaiap Svo. With Frsnlisinece. 

Youthful Obligations. Illus- 
trated by a large nnmher of Appro- 
priate noa and Anecdotes, Fop. 
Itd. With UluttntiBu. 



PRICE TWO SHILLINGS-«w/w*«rrf. 



Eminent Christian Phil- 
anthropists. Brief Biographical 
Sketches, designed espedaUy as 
Studies for the Young. By the 
Rev. Gborgb Maundkx. reap. 
8vo. Nine Illustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and 

the Minster : Historical and Bio- 
graphical Associations of the Tower 
of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the 
Rev. J.W.Thomas. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. 14 Illustrations. 

The Stolen Children 1 Fcap. 

8vo. Six Illustrations. 

Peter Pengelly; or, 'True 
as the Clock.' By T. J. Wray. 
Crown 8vo. Forty Illustrations. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster : 

and other Stories. By the Rev. 
H. Blbby. Fcap. 8vo. Five lUustns. 



The Prisoner's Friend : The 
Life of Mr. Jambs Bundy, of Bris« 
tol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. 
R. Williams. Foolscap 8vo. 

Female Heroism and Tales 

of the Western World. By the Rev. 
H. Blbby. Fcap 8vo. 4 Illustns. 
Capture of the Pirates : with 

atMr Stories of the Western SeaSb 
By the Rev. Hbnry Blbby. Fcap^ 
8vo. Four Illustrations. 

Adelaide's Treasure, and 

How the Thief came Unawares. 
By Sarson, Author of 'A Pledge 
that Redeemed Itself^' etc. 4 lUstns. 

Coals and Colliers ; or, How 

we Get the Fuel for our Fires. By 
S.J.Fitzgerald. Cr.8vo. Illnstns. 
Kilkee: an Irish story. By 
Eliza Kbrr. Author of 'The 
Golden City,' 'SUeve Bloom,' &c. 
z6mo. 



PRICE EIQHTEENPENCE. 
* Little Ray* Series. Royal i6mo. 



Little Ray and Her Friends. 
By Ruth Elliott. Five Illustns. 

The Breakfast Half-Hour. 

Addresses on Religious and Moral 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 
Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory for Young People. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes; or, the 

Good Time Coming. By Lilub 
MoNTKORT. Five Page Illustrations. 
The History of the Tea-Cup : 
with a Descriptive Account of the 
Potter's Art. By the Rev. G. B. 
Wbdgwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Cliftons, and their Play- 
Hours. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Seven 
Page Illustrations. 

The Lilyvale Club and its 
Doings. By Edwin A, Johnson, 
D.D. Royal x6mo. Seven Page 
Illustrations. 

The Bears' Den. By E. H. 

Miller. Six Page Illustrations. 



Ned's Motto; or, Little by 

Little. By the author of * Faithful 
and True,' • Tony Starr's Legacy.' 
Six Pagp Illustrations. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. 

fy £. H. Millbr. Royal z6mo. 
IX Page Illustrations. 

The Royal Road to Riches. 
By E. H7 Millbr. Fifteen Illustns* 

Maude Linden; or. Work- 
ing for Jesus. By Lillib Mont- 
port. Four Illustrations. 

Oscar's Boyhood; or, The 

Sailor's S<m. By Danibl Wisb, 
D.D. Six Illustrations. 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 

By E. H. Millbr. Four Illustns. 

Holy-Days and Holidays; 

or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. Cuf- 
FORD. Numerous IlfustraticHis. 

Talks with the Bairns about 
Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. Illus. 

My First Class : and other 
Stories. By Ruth Eluott. Illus. 



* Wee Donald* Series, Royal i6mo. 



An Old Sailor's Yam : and 

other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony Road : A Tale of 

Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. 

For Boys. By T. S. £. 



Stories for Willing Ears. 

For Girls. By T. S. K 

Thirty Thousand Pounds: 

and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

*Wee Donald': Sequel to 
* Stony Road.' 



PRICE ErCHTEENPENCE. FpcUem^ 80». S^tiet, 
Two Standard Bearers in Chequer Alley : A Story of 



the Ea5U. Sketches of Dr. Duff and 
I»r. V^ilson. Ky Kcv. J. Marrat. 
Five lUustrations. 

Three Indian Heroes : the 

If issiooary ; the Soldier ; the States- 
man. By the Kev. J . Shaw Banks. 
Hiird Edition. Numerous Illustns. 

David Livingstone, Mission- 
ary and Discoverer. By the Rev. 
J. Makrat. Fifteen Page lUustns. 

In the Tropics ; or, Scenes 

and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Kev. J. Marrat. Crown 
8vo. Illustrations and Map. 

Columbus; or, The Dis- 
covery of America. By George 
CUFiiT. Seventeen Illustrations. 

Cortes; or. The Discovery 

and Conquest of Mexico. By 

• George CuBiTT. Nine Illustrations. 

Pizarro; or, The Discovery 

and Conquest of Peru. By George 

CUBITT. Nine Illustrations. 

Granada; or, Tfie Expulsion 

of the Moors from Spain. By 
George Cubitt. Seven Illustrations. 

James Montgomery; Chris- 
tian Poet and Philanthropist. By 
Rev. J. Marrat. Eleven Illustns. 

The Father of Methodism. 

I'he Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. By Mrs. Coss- 
LHTT, Forty-five Illustrations. 

Old Truths in New Lights. 

Illustrations of Scripture Truth for 
the Young. By W. H. S. Illustrated. 



I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5. 
6. 



Successful Christian Woik. By the 
Rev. F. W. Briggs. M.A. 

The Englishman's Bible: 
How he Got it, and Why he Keeps 
it. By Rev. John Boves, M.A. 
With Thirteen IllaNtratiotis. 

Home : and Ihe >Vay to 
Make Home Happy. By the Rev. 
David Hay, With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie ; or, Truth and 
Error. By Adeline. Frontispiece. 

Building Her House. By 
Mrs. R. A. Watson. Five Illus- 
trations. 

Crabtree Fold : a Tale of the 

Lancashire Moors. By Mrs. A. 
Watson. Five Illustrations. 
Rays from the Sun of Right- 
eousness. By the Rev. R. Nkwtox. 
Eleven Illustrations. 

A Methodist Pioneer : The 

Labours of John Smith. By C. 1:1. ' 

Crookshank, M.Al 
A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itself. By Sarson. 
Davy's Friend: and other 

Stories. By Jennie P*errktt. 
Arthur Hunter's First 

Shilling. By Mrs. Crowe. 
Hill Side Farm, By Anna 

J. BUCKI.AND. 

The Boy who Wondered ; 

or, Jack and Minnchen. ^y Mrs. 

George Gladstone. 
The River Singers. By W m . 

RoBSON. Foolscap 8vo. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap Zvo, Price Eighteenpence each, 

Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Notions, ist Series. 

Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Notions, znd Series. 

Sermons for Children. 

Mister Horn and His Friends ; or. Givers and Giving. 

Short Stories : and other Papers. 

* Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 



PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Ancient Egypt : Its Monu- 
ments, Worship, and People. By 
the Kev. Edward Ligutwood. 
Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English His- 
tory. By the Rev. James Yeambs. 
From the Norman Conqueror to 
Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustns. 



Rf^al i6mo, CMk, gilt lettered, 

Margery's Christmas Box. 

By Ruth Elliott. Seven lUusts. 
No Gains without Pains : A 

True Life for the Boys. By H. C. 

Knight. Six Illustrations. 

Peeps into the Far North : 

Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 
Greenland. By S. E. Scholks. 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 



PRICE ONE SBlLLlNG-caniinued. 



Lecsons from Noble Lives, 

and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 

Stories of Love and Duty. 
For Boys atw* O'rls. 31 lUustas. 

The Railway Pioneers ; or, 

The Storv of the Stephenson*, 
Father an(f Son. By H. C. KnigHt. 
Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, 
Queen of Pnissia. By C. R. HuRST. 
Six Illustrations. 

Tiny Tim: A Story of Lon- 
don Life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. Horner. Twenty -two Illustns. 

John Tregenoweth: His 
Mark. By Mark Guy Pearsb. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

« I'll Try ' ; or. How the 

Farmer's Son became a Captain. 
Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to 
Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 
Newton, Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By 

LiLLiK MoNTFORT. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 

Robert Dawson ; or, The 

Brave Spirit, Four Page lllustns. 



The Tarnside Evangel, 

By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : A Story of Barge 

Life. By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 

Numerous Illustrations. 
The Unwelcome Baby, 

with other Stories of noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Ellbn 
Grbgorv. Nine Illustrations. . 

Jane Hudson, the American 

Giri, Four Page Illustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; 

or, Daph and her Charge. Four 

Page Illustrations. 
Insect Lights and Sounds. 

By J. R. S. Clifford. Illustrated. 
Leaves from a MissionHouse 

in India. By Mrs. Hutch eon. 
The Jew and His Tenants. 

By A. D . Walker. Illust. 
..The History of Joseph : for 

the Young. By the Rev. T. Champ- 

NBSS. Twelve Illustrations. 

The Old Miller and His Mill. 
By Mark Guy Pearsb. Twelve 
Illustrations. 

The Frrst Year of My Life : 
a True Story for Young People. By 
KosB Cathay Friend. 



Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. By 
James Yeames. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. ^ , _, ., . 

Incidents in my Bible-class : Records of Surcessful Toil m 
Senior Bible-class Teaching. By C. R. Parsons. Foolscap 8vo. Price is. 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange. A Biographical 
Sketch. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Foolscap 8vo. With Portrait. 

Life on the Waves ; or. Memorials of Captain George 

Leonard. By the Rev. A. Langlev. With II hist rations. i8mo. 

Anecdotal Illustrations of the Gospel of St. Mark. Arranged 

in the order of Chapter and Verse. limp Cloth. Price is. 
PRICE NINEPENCE. Imperial ^-itno. Cloth, Illuminated, 



1. The Wonderful Lamp: and 

other Stories. By Ruth Elliott, 
Five Illustrations. 

2. Dick's Troubles : and How He 

Met Them. By Ruth Eluott. 
Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow : and 

other Stories. By Lillib Mont- 
fort. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers : and other 

Stories. By Lillib Montfort. 
Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and 

other Stories. By Lillib Mont- 
fort. Seven Illustrations. 



6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations : 

and other Stories. By Lillib 
Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song : and 

other Ballads. By Edward 
Bailby. Eight Illustrations. 

8. Pictures from Memory. By 

Adbline. Nine Illustrations. 

9. The Story of the Wreck of the 

* Maria- Mail Boat: with a 
Memoir of Mrs. Hinclcsman, the 
only Survivor. Illustrated. 

zo. Passages from the Life of 
Heinnch Stilling. Five Page 
Illustrations. 



PRICE NINEPENCE-«M<MtM/. 



It. Little and Wise : The Ants, 
The Cooeysi The Locusts, and 
The Spiders. By the Rev. W. W. 
Newton. Twdve Ulystntions. 

13. Spoilinff the Vines, and For- 

tune TeUing. By the Rev. W. 
W.NsWTON. Eig^t lUustrallons. 
23. The Kingly Breaker, Concern- 
ing Play, and Sowing the Seed. 
By the R«r. W. W. Niwroir. 

14. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda. 

and Fue in the Soul. By the Rev. 
W.W. Nbwton. Twelve Ittnstns, 

15. Short Sermons for Little Peo- 

ple. BytheRev.T.CuAicPNBSs. 



16. Sketches from my Schoolroom. 

Four Ittustrations. 

17. Mary Ashton : a True Story 

of Eighty Yean Ago. Four 

Illustrations. 
x8. The Little Prisoner: or, the 

Story of the Dauphin of France. 

Five IHustratioas. 
If. The Story of aft Apprentice- 
ship. • By the Rev. A. Langlbv. 
90. Mona BeU; or. Faithful in 

little Thfacs. , 
ax. Minnie Neilson'a Summer 

Holidayi^ and . What Came of 

Them. 
23. After Many Days. 



PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 
The whole of the Twenty-two Ninepenny books {see above) are sold in 
Limp Qoth at Etghtp^ce each. 
The following are all in Cloth, gilt edges. 



Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

x8mo. Four Illustrations. Giltedges. 
Janie : A Flower from South 

Africa. By the Rev. R. LAMPLOUOtt.'^ 

x8mo. With Portraik 
Freddie Cleminson: The Brief 

Story of a Blessed Life. By the 

Rev. T. M*CuLLACH. iSsiftu Widi 

Portrait, etc 
Soon and Safe : A Word to the 

Youog Folks. By the Rev. Simpson 

Crump. tSmo. Illustrations. 
Christianity Compared with 

Popery : A Lecture. 



By 



Death of the Eldest Son. 

Cbsak Malan. 
Emily's Lessons; or. Chapters 

in the Life of a Young Christian. 
Fragments for Young People. 
History of Joseph. By Agnss 

BULMBR. 

Jonathan Saville*s Life. By the 

Rev. F. A. West. 
The Sunday Scholar's Guide. By 

the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Anoass, the Slave Preacher. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. 



PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ClHk^ Illuminated^ €tnd Cd fm ed Frontispiece, 



X. 
8. 

3* 
4* 

5. 
6. 

I: 

9- 
to. 

XX. 

X3. 

X3. 
X4. 

it: 



A Kiss for a Blow: Stories 

about Peace and War. 
Louis Henrie; or. The Sister's 

Promise. 
The Giants, and How to Fight 

Them. By Dr. R. Nbwton 
Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 

Spirit. 
Jane Hudson, the American 

Girl. 
The Jewish Twins. 
The Book of Beasts. Illust. 
The Book of Birds. Illust. 
Proud in Spirit. 
Althea Norton. 
Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha's Hymn. 
Nettie Mathieson. 
The Prince in Disguise. 

TJU aboxfe are sold in Ort$a$nental 



The Children on the Plains. 
x8. The Babes in the Basket, 
xg. Richard Harvey; or, Taking 
a Stand. ^ 

30. Kitty King : Lessons for Little 

Girls. 
3X. Nettie's Mission. 

33. Little Margery. 

23, Margery's City Home. 

34. The Crossing Sweeper. 
3^. Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 
30. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

S. Little Henxy and his Bearer. 
. Little Woodman and his 
Dog Caesar. 
39. Johnny : Lessons for Little 

Boys. 
30. Pictures and Stories for the 

Little Ones. 
3X. A Story of the Sea : aiul other 
Incidents. 

Stiff'' Covers at Fourpbmcb eacJk, 



WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 
2, Castlb-Stbebt, Citt-Boad; and 66, Fatbbvosteb-Bow. 
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